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Education is not a charity; it is a public duty. It took the people of 
this country many years to recognize this principle. Gradually the rights 
of sovereignty changed from groups that voluntarily taxed themselves to 
groups that compulsorily taxed themselves. Gradually these groups 

atended their influence until they taxed all the property of the state for 
the education of all the children of the state. This relationship between 
democratic society and popular education is one that the people of this 
country feel with responding devotion. The Federal Government long 
ago recognized the principle that its strength and safety depend upon the 
general level of intelligence maintained by its citizens. As early as 1875 
it established its policy of granting lands to the states for the maintenance 
of schools. Since then other land grants have been made, and in addition 
large sums of money have been appropriated for the teaching of Home 
Economics and Agriculture. 

In every state there has grown up a permanent school fund, which 
combined with the revenue raised by taxation is used for the encourage- 
.nient of public education. There are two fundamental principles or 
purposes governing the distribution of this money: one is the equalization 
of educational opportimities and the other is the stimulation of local 
educational sentiment. Apparently the administration of state funds for 
the purpose of realizing these principles has resulted in many evils, 
Injustice, inequality, and inequity frequently characterize the distribution 
■ of state moneys for school purposes. Equality of educational opportunities 
[:does not exist. Instead of stimidating local educational sentiment com- 
ties are frequently pauperized. The consequence is that practically 
■every state is concerned just now with the problem of securing a more 
, Batisfactory and equitable distribution of state aid. Progress thus far has 
I been made by more or less blind experimenting, State school funds have 
not infrequently been subject to legislative jugglery. Unfairness and 
■injustice have often resulted. Practically no attempts have been made to 
work out a sensible program. No practical studies or investigations are 
available with the exception of Mr. Kent's, Mr. Kent's study of state 
aid in Minnesota thus represents a pioneer attempt to study one of the 
most important problems relating to our social welfare. That it should be 
duplicated in many states every one will admit, and that it should be used 
> the basis for determining a more sensible and rational program in otu 
own state, every one who is familiar with the local situation will agree, 
"Not every question relating to state aid is answered by Mr. Kent, but he 
i deal with the more fundamental considerations. The careful and 

rystematic development and solution of his problem commends itself to 
s scientific man. and should commend itself to the wise citizen and the 

wrapetent legislator. 

L. D. COFFMAN 
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A STUDY OF STATE AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS J 
IN MINNESOTA 

CHAPTER I 
PROBLEM AND DATA 
A, Problem 
The biennial Legislature of Minnesota in April, 1913, created a Public 

Education Commission "to make careful study and investigation of 
conditions in this state with respect to public education, including the 
public school system and public educational institutions, and the relation 
of ihe educational institutions ore to another and to the public school 
system; to recommend a general plan for the organization and adminis- 
tration of public education and public educational institutions. The 
general purpose of the Commission shall be to effect economy and efficiency 
with respect to the several branches of public education in this state.'" 

The Governor appointed as members of this Commission: W. D. 
Willard. cashier. First National Bank, Mankato; W. G. Crosby, attorney, 
Duluth; J. A. DuBois, physician, Sauk Centre; Marie Lovsnes, county 
superintendent of schools, Norman County; W. F. Webster, principal 
of East High School, Minneapolis; J, A. Hartigan, president Farm 
Mortgage Bond Company, St. Paul; C. G. Schulz, state superintendent 
of education. The Commission organized in June by electing W. D. 
Willard as chairman, and the writer of this study as secretary.' 

The report of the Commission' does not include any comprehensive 
statement of the method or of the data on which its conclusions and 
recommendations were founded, After the Commission had concluded 
its work the data compiled were placed on file in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Education. 

As stated above, the work of the Commission was "to effect economy 
and efficiency with respect to the several branches of public education in 
the state." A part of the problem was to determine where economy 
could be most reasonably looked for and how the test of efficiency could 
be applied. So far as these problems affect the state one would naturally 
think of them first as applying to the funds which the state distributes as 
its share of the support "to the several branches of public education." 

Especially does this application seem the proper one in the light of the 
total amoimt of money thus involved annually. "Minnesota's per- 
manent school fund .... is now, in round figures, $25,000,000, and 
is expected to reach $100,000,000. or even $200,000,000, from the sale of 

' CnHrtt Lavi of MiHtasDla. 1913 eb. S7t. 

* Kipoil ef Urn Minniiolt Public EdHcalion Commiiiion. i. 7. 

■ Stata of MiDoetoca. Pablis Education Comnii»oD. Rrfori lo Iht Gaeanor. 
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school lands and timber and the royalties on iron ore.* The income is ' 
approximately $1,000,000 a year."* 

"The state adds to the current school fund for distribution in the same way, 
the proceeds of a one-mill tax, which now yields above $1,250,000 a year,"" 

"State aid to schools for special purposes, now amounting to $2,000,000 
a year, is distinct from the school funds and is given from the general 
revenue funds."^ 

Here, then, is a total of four and a quarter millions of dollars given by 
the state each year to its public schools. 

Plainly and simply asked, the inquiry becomes: What is the effect 
of stale aid? Is state support sectiring satisfactory results commensurate 
with the amount of money given? These questions have never been 
answered. When one tries to secure evidence outside of Minnesota that 
might help in answering them, one finds a similar dearth of information. 

State aid to high schools was begun as early as 1871, in Maine. ^ Wis- 
consin was the second* and Minnesota was the third state in the Union to 
make such provision,'" but up to the time of this investigation, as far as 
we know, a careful study had never been made as to how state aid was 
actually affecting public schools. So far as we know no aims that have 
been set up and no statements of accomplishments in connection with 
state subsidy of public education have been based on any careful, intensive 
study. The Commission, therefore, was face to face with finding its own 
answer to its inquiry. 
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FORMS OP AID 

As will be explained more in detail in Chapter II, there are two 
general forms of state aid. The first is the current school fund, which is 
distributed to all schools, irrespective of their classification, number of 
departments, enrollment, or any factor," except the number of children 
between six and twenty-one years of age attending public school forty 
days or more during the year.^^ The second form of aid includes special 
aid to each of the following groups of schools: 

1 . High schools 

2. Graded schools 

3. Semi-graded schools 

4. Rural schools 

5. Consolidated schools 




STATE AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Aid for special departments in high or graded schools is of three kinds;'* 

1. Aid for departments of teacher training 

2. Aid for the three industrial departments— ^agriculture, shop 

work, and home economics 

3. Aid for agriculture and cither shop work or home economics 
The ramifications o£ special state aid are complex. They have become 

so because a school may receive more than one form of special aid." But 
whatever the combinations of aid received, for purposes of aid distribution, 
all schools are classed in one of the fundamental divisions of high, graded, 
semi-graded, or rural. 

Inasmuch as special state aid to industrial departments comprises so 
targe a part of state support to high schools,'* this particular form of 
aid was made a special part of the investigation and a separate chapter 
of tliis report is devoted to it. 

Among the forms of special departmental aids we are not particularly 
concerned here with the one for teacher-training departments. These 
departments sustain relations to the high school, to the community, and 
to the state entirety different from the other specially aided departments. 
They were not established, nor are they maintained, for the benefit of the 
local community, for the children of the community, or for the pupils of 
the high schools of the state. Their primary purpose was and is to benefit 
the rural schools of the state." High school, high school community, and 
pupil benefits are quite secondary to their aim. For this reason the state 
has from their inception consistently pursued the policy of almost if not 
quite complete support of such departments. They exist for the state as 
distinct from the community. Notwithstanding their tremendous impor- 
tance, the money spent for them has such different purposes to serve from 
those of other funds about which we are here concerned that teacher-training 
departments are considered only incidentally. In determining the total 
amount of state subsidy which a high school district received in a given year, 
special aid for teacher-training departments, therefore, has not been included. 

Our problem, then, becomes one of a study concerning state aid to 

1. Certain separate groups of schools 

2. Special departments of work 

We wish to find out : first, what these schools or departments receive 
in special aid from the state; second, what the effect of this aid is upon the 
schools or departments; tliird, whether the aid now given is productive 
of educational "efficiency" and "economy." 

"PoicbuiEet ia force {□ 1915. tea Appendti B. 

" Thii tact ii mKdB eleu- in Cbiptci 2, 

"Onlr two gradid Khoolt. one it Lcnitton tnd one at Wcitbrook 
nppoituplo thetissDftbiiiCudr. See Eiikttnlh Ainual Riporl of Hit 
J9: SiMUtnOi Riporl. 34, 35; ond Titenliilh Report. 52. 5J. 

■See ThtrUrnlh Amaai Rtparl af Uu I<uptiMr af Slatr ttiiH Sckoali. . 
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The problem is treated in two aspects. One chapter is devoted to a , 
brief historical summary of the legislative enactments which relate to 
state support of public education since Minnesota was created a territory. 
By far the greatest proportion of the report, however, deals with the 
problem from a study of its statistical aspects. 

In the remaining chapters, therefore, the following divisions of subject I 
matter are treated: 

a. Historical summary of legislation concerning state support. 

b. Special state aid to high schools," 

c. Special state aid to graded schools. 

d. Special state aid to rural schools. 

e. Special state aid to industrial departments. 



B. Data 

SOURCES OF DATA 

In trying to determine what facts should be collected from which the ' 
desired information might be obtained, it was soon discovered that certain 
basic information was as essential concerning one group of schools as con- 
cerning another. In the beginning, therefore, there was no need to divide 
the schools into the three main groups in seeking information. 

The latest school year for which data were then available was 1912-13. 
That year there were 216" high schools and 217" graded schools in Min- 
nesota receiving state aid. It seemed quite feasible to attempt to collect 
information from each of these several schools. On the other hand, there 
were over 7,500" districts maintaining schools classified as semi-graded 
and rural. To collect the desired information from each of these districts 
was impracticable and unnecessary. Some plan of selecting typical rural 
schools, chosen from the various parts of the state so as to be truly repre- 
sentative of the entire state would satisfy the purpose, require much less 
work, and give quite as satisfactory results as to attempt to include all o£ 
the 7.500. 

The plan finally adopted was that of selected counties. The state 
as a whole was surveyed. Certain counties distributed over the state 
were chosen because they were representative of the whole state — geo- 
graphically; educationally, so far as rural schools were concerned; eco- 
nomically; industrially; and socially, as to distribution of population. 
The number of such counties that should be included was not fully decided 
upon until the selection had been fairly well determined. It was then J 
decided that fourteen counties would satisfy the conditions and needs ot 1 

dctafl in ihc next ehaptar. 
:f Siali Hitk Selioolt, i6. 
>/ Slalt Gradid ScluKtls, S. 





Fonrteen counties used in rural scbool computations 

1. Culton 4. Pillmon 7. Kiitioo ID. Pipcaton 

2. Dodge 5. Hubbard B. Meeker II. St. Louii 

3. DoobIm 6. lunti 9, NornuiD 12, Scott 

II. WilkJo 14. WitoDwaa 



the problem. The location and names of the fourteen comities are show 
in the accompanying outline map of Minnesota. 

Table I shows one of the pages used for the tabulation of the dal 
first collected. The first space to the left gives the number of each distric 
In colimm 1 is stated the total enrollment of each school for the scho 
year 1912-13. Column 2 gives the number of pupils enrolled for whoi 
the current fund money was given their district for 1912-13 — that is, t 
number of pupils who attended schcol in each district forty days or rac 
that year. Column 3 gives the number of total days attendance for t 
pupils in each district. Column 4 gives the average number of days a 
tended per pupil enrolled. Column 5 states the number of teachers ei 
ployed in each district that year." Column 6 contains the sum of t! 
figures for the same district as listed in columns 7 and 8. Colimm 8 stab 
the amount of money raised by special school tax levied upon the assessaW 
property of the district for the year 1912-13. Column 7 contains the su] 
of the figures for the same district as listed in columns 9 and 10. Coluin 
9 states the amount paid the district by the state because of the numbt 
of pupils listed in column 2 — that is, it states the amount of the curroi 
school fund which the district received for 1912-13,'' Column 10 statf 
the amount of special aid which the districts received for the same yes 
Column 11 gives the assessed valuation of the districts, and column 12 i 
the rate of special local' school tax in mills. The figures in the first fiv 
columns were obtained directly or indirectly from the original reports c 
the county superintendents, which were on file in the office of the Stat 
Superintendent of Public Education. The figures in column 2 are tho! 
which were actually used by the State Department of Education for dii 
tribution of the state apportionment fund. The figures in columns 11 an 
12 were furnished directiy to the Commission at its request by the count! 
auditor of every county of the state on the blank shown in Table II. 
amount in column 8 was in every case secured by multiplying the a 
valuation by the rate of special school tax. The amounts in colimm 
9 and 10 were taken directly from the original lists on file in the office c 
the Stale Superintendent. Column 13 states the per cent which the amoun 
in column 7 is of the total amount in column 6, that is, the proportio 
(per cent) that all money received from the state is of a district's tot* 
school revenue for support in 1912-13.^ The information covered by th 
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above outline was secured for as many as possible of the rural schools 
in the fourteen counties. 

.The number of rural districts which it was finally possible to include 
from each county chosen is as follows: 

1. Carlton 23 

2. Dodge 74 

3. Douglas 88 

4. Fillmore 166 

5. Hubbard 61 

6. Isanti 62 

7. Kanabec 61 

8. Meeker 86 

9. Norman 91 

10. Pipestone 66 

11. St. Louis 51 

12. Scott 63 

13. Watonwan 54 

14. Wilkin 65 

l.Oll 
TABLE II 

County 

I certify that the following is a correct statement of the school tax rate and 

assessed valuation for the school districts of 

County for the school year ending July 31, 1913. 

Signed 

County Auditor. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Include in the special school tax the local 1-mill but not the state 1-mill. 



NAME OR 
NUMBER 


ASSESSED 
VALUATION 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOL TAX 


NAME OR 
NUMBER 


ASSESSED 
VALUATION 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOL TAX 



















































Information similar to the above was obtained also for as many as 
possible of the graded school districts and the districts maintaining high 
sdiools. In these two latter groups, out of all the districts maintaining 
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graded schools, 206 were finally included; and out of all the high schodt 
districts, 197 were included. 

Most of the basic data concerning special departments in the high' 
schools were secured from the original reports sent by the schools to the 
State Inspector of High Schools." A copy of one of these report-bliinks 
is shown in Table III. 

The distribution of the time of the instructors in departments receiving 
special aid was checked by correspondence with the superintendents of 
the several schools involved. 

Other data are to be found in this study. The sources of such data an. 
stated at the appropriate places. 

TABLE III 
Special Instruction Statistics. Return not later than June 15. 









Instructobs: 



High or Graded School 

For the school year 1913-1914 

Institution 
Position Where Educated 

, . Superintendent 

. . Agriculture 

. . Home Economics 

. . Shopwork 

Total « 



Bnsolluent; 

AiriciUtttre: 



Home Economics: ShopWork: 

High School High School High School . . 

Short Course Short Course Short Course. . 

Grades Grades Grades 



Expenditure: 

Salaries (Not including Su[icriiiteiidc[; 

Real Estate 

Agriculture 



Attach a typewritten statement of expenditure showing the outlay in each 
the three departments. This statement should be itemized to show in a genei . 
way how the money has heen spent. It must be certified by the secretary of the board 
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TABLE III {Continued) 

AssoaATiON: 

No. of associated districts Total area of associated districts 

Area of central district 

No. of pupils from associated districts in central school Amount 

of tax contributed by associated districts $ Amount of 

tuition charged to home districts of non-residents $ 

On page two state service rendered to associated districts. 

Let each special instructor add a signed statement (preferably typewritten and 
on paper of this size) of the methods and the activities of his department, including 
dass work, field work, extension work, meals served, articles ot farm utility, school 
gardens, etc. 

Instruction (fill these forms) 1. 
Agriculture: 



SUBJECT 



NUMBER 
WEEKS 



CLASS 



ENROLLMENT 



LENGTH OF 
RECITATION 



Home Economics: 



SUBJECT 


NUMBER 

WEEKS 


CLASS 


ENROLLMENT 


LENGTH OF 
RECITATION 
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TABLE III (Continued) 



Shopwork; 



SUBJECT 


NUMBER 
WEEKS 


CLASS 


ENROLLMENT 


LENGTH OF 
RECITATION 





















































Extension Work: 

Farmers* Short Course ' 

Length in days of short course Attendance 

Farmers* Institute 

Dates when held 



Total attendance 



Rural Meetings 
No. held 



Total attendance 



Other Meetings, Contests, and Fairs held 



Signed 



Superintendent 



C. Sources of Error 



I. RURAL SCHOOLS 



1. Some may object to the method by which the districts were selected. 
A selection by counties, it may be asserted, is less representative of the 
state than a random selection of the same, or even of a less, number of 
districts from the entire state with every county represented. The pre- 
sxmiption of representativeness in several items is the reason why each of 
these counties was originally chosen. This presumption is verified by the 
distributions as they appear later in the statistical tables. They approach 
normal distribution." 

2. The regular meetings of the Legislature are biennial. All forms of 
special aid received by any of the schools come solely from legislative 

* See also Woods. The Influence of Monarchs» 27. 
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appropriation. It sometimes occurs dtuing the year of legislative recess 
that the number of schools accepted for a particular form of aid is larger 
than was contemplated. The aid is then prorated among all those schools 
that year. The Legislature at its next meeting almost without fail makes 
up in part or in whole the amoimt of the previous deficiency, and Ihis 
deficiency appropriation is distributed during the school year following 
the legislative session.^ 

Was 1912-13 a year when such a deficiency might have been distributed 
as additional state aid? If so, was there such aid actually distributed that 
year? 

The regtdar sessions of the Legislature are held beginning in January 
of each odd-ntmibered year. The Legislature convened in January, 1911. 

There was no reimbursement in special aid. There was a deficit to 
every class of rural school except the semi-graded.*^ 

State apportionment, which is included in this study as a part of the 
state's contribution to the local district, though it is not special state aid, 
is in no way affected by legislative appropriation. 

The result of the first condition is to make the effects of state aid less 
noticeable than they would be if the aid had been paid in full. Both 
positive and negative figures of correlation are smaller than they would be 
if there had been no deficit for the year which the study covers. 

3. The correlation figures are not corrected for attenuation; they are 
gross. The nature and sources of the data made such correction out of 
the question. 

All scientific work presupposes that the measurements of facts are as 
nearly accurate as possible. There will, however, in such measurements as 
these commonly be considerable error in each individual fact of those to 
be related. One district might have levied a much larger tax one year 
than ordinarily. For sotmd reasons another district might have found 
itself with a greater surplus than usual and so for the year in which 
we happened to study it, it might have levied a school tax much less than 
its usual levy. 

To correct this kind of an error (called attenuation) arising from chance, 
it is necessary to have at least two independent measures of the items to 
be related, or to have data from a larger area. In this case we ought to 
have data covering two years instead of one year, in all these items. 

The result of this lack of attenuation is to make the correlation figures 
in all probability less than they would have been if corrected for attenu- 
ation.*' 

^ See deficiency appropriation amounts, table at end of Chapter 2. 
*^ EighUenlh Report, Superintendent of Public Instruction, table 1* p. 10. 
** Adapted from Thorndike's Mental and Social Measurements, 127-129. 



11. HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. There is no soiirce of error from selection. Over ninety per cent 
of the total number of cases were included." 

2. There is no source of error from reimbursement because there were 
no shortages in aid to be made up to high schools or to any of their depart- 
ments." 

3. All that has been said with regard to non-attenuation of rural schoof 
figures o£ correlation applies with equal force here. 

4. In computing the costs of instruction in high schools there has not 
always been as accurate a distribution of every instructor's time as could' 
be desired. In figuring the cost of academic instruction there is an equiva- 
lent of individual distribution by including all the time of all the instructors. 
In the cases of special instruction the total time of each instructor was ac- 
counted for as far as it could be done. The special reports from the in-; 
dustrial departments to the State Inspector of High Schools included sucb, 
information in only a negligible number of cases. Definite data for eadk 
school were secured through personal correspondence with the school's. 
superintendent. There is probably some error from this source, but it 
is very small. 

5. Statements of expenses in these special departments (see Table III) 
are not so accurate as one wishes they might be. This is particularly true 
in the departments of agriculture. Under this division were presumed to 
be placed expenses for maintenance. By the actual statements of the 
reports, however, equipment expenses were sometimes included. Where 
they were so listed they were subtracted. That equipment was included 
in instances where it was not so itemized, is but to be supposed. 

The Commission felt the desirability of securing acciirate data here, 
It realized, however, the impossibility of such an undertaking in the tinWi 
allotted. In not a few cases, the reports had attached to them 
statements of expense from the local boards of education. From ex: 
nation of these reports and from over ten years of personal acquaintance 
with school boards of districts from graded to city systems, some of which 
time has been spent attempting to ferret out separate items of maintenance, 
support, etc., from the reports of a salaried clerk, the writer believes that 
under the conditions of school accounting now prevalent in the state 
these reports are as accurate as are any available for a representative group 
of high schools in Minnesota. This belief is supported by those with wider 
and longer experience in the state in these matters than the writer has ha» 

The crudeness, from the scientific point of view, of such data and 
unreliabihty of resiJts computed from them are fully realized. There 
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some things to be said in favor of including the data, however. In the 
first place, the presentation of the data so gathered with an understanding 
of their unreliability, and the reason for the same, may hasten better ac- 
counting and the possibility of authentic information for future computa- 
tions. In the second place, the item of greatest proportion and importance 
in even such expensive departments as shop work and agriculture is that 
of salary, and the data on this are reliable. In the third place, these reports 
are the bases for the distribution of the special state aid to these depart- 
ments, and therefore, though inaccurate, bear a relation to the amoimt 
of aid distributed that is both logical and of significant importance. In 
the fourth place, some concepts of the respective costs of these depart- 
ments, inaccurate though they may be, can not but help to clear the situa- 
tion. We know that the state has been distributing large stmis of money 
for these special departments. Our idea of just how and where this money 
has been used and how justifiable its local consimiption, has been entirely 
lacking, vague, or based merely on personal opinion. The state has sorely 
needed standardization in determining these matters. The first step in 
this direction, short and faltering though it may be, more than justifies 
itself. In the fifth place, some of these specific items can be and have 
been compared with and checked by investigations elsewhere. In this way 
an idea of the nature and of the amount of error can be more definitely 
and accurately judged. 



High School Districts Included in This Study 



Ada 

Adrian 

Aitkin 

Akdey 

Albert Lea 

Alden 

Alexandria 

Amboy 

Annandale 

Anoka 

Appleton 

Argyle 

Arlington 

Atwater 

Aurora 

Bagley 

Bamesville 

Belle Plaine 

Bemidji 

Benson 

Bird Island 

Biwabik 



Blackduck 


Dawson 


Blooming Prairie 


Delano 


Brainerd 


Deer River 


Breckenridge 


Detroit 


Browns Valley 


Dodge Center 


Buffalo 


Eagle Bend 


Buhl 


East Grand Forks 


Caledonia 


Elbow Lake 


Cambridge 


Elk River 


Canby 


Ely 


Cannon Falls 


Eveleth 


Cass Lake 


Excelsior 


Chaska 


Fairfax 


Chatfield 


Fairmont 


Chisholm 


Faribault 


Clarkfield 


Farmington 


Cloquet 


Fergus Falls 


Cokato 


Fertile 


Coleraine 


F OSS ton 


Cottonwood 


Frazee 


Crooks ton 


Fulda 


Dassel 


Gaylord 



GillMrt 


Madelia 


Rushford 


Glencoe 


Madison 


St. Charles 


Glenwood 


Mankato 


St. Cloud 


GraceviUe 


Mantorvitle 


St. James 


Grand Rapids 


Maple Lake 


St. Louis Park 


Granite Falls 


Mapleton 


St. Peter 


HaUock 


MarshaU 


Sandstone 


Malstad 


Milaca 


Sauk Center 


Harmony 


Minseota 


Sauk Rapids 


UastingE 


Montevideo 


Shakopee 


Hawley 


Monticello 


Sherbum 


Hector 


Montgomery 


Slayton 


Henderson 


Moorhead 


Sleepy Eye 


Herman 


Mora 


South St. Paul 


Heron Lake 


Morris 


Springfield 


Hinckley 


Morton 


Spring Grove 


Htbbing 


Mountain Lake 


Spring Valley 


Hopkins 


New Prague 


Staples 


Houston 


New Ricliland 


Stillwater 


Howard Lake 


New Ulm 


Stephen 


Hutchinson 


Nortlifield 


Stewart ville 


International Palls 


North St. Paul 


Thief River Falls 


Jackson 


Norwood 


Tracy 


Janesville 


Olivia 


Two Harbors 


Jordan 


Ortonville 


Tyler 


Kasota 


Osakis 


Virginia 


Kasson 


Owatonna 


Wabasha 


Kenyon 


Park Rapids 


Wadena 


Kerkhoven 


PayneaviUe 


Walker 


Lake Benton 


Pelican Rapids 


Waseca 


Lake City 


Perham 


Warren 


Lake Crystal 


Pine City 


Water ville 


Uke Park 


Pine Island 


Way lata 


Lakefield 


Pipestone 


Welcome 


Lamberton 


Plain view 


West Concord 


Lanesboro 


Preston 


Wheaton 


LeSueur 


Princeton 


White Bear 


Le Sueur Center 


Red Lake Falls 


Willmar 


Litchfield 


Red Wing 


Windom 


Little Falls 


Redwood Falls 


Winona 


Long Prairie 


Renville 


Winthrop 


Luverne 


Rochester 


Worthinglon 


Mclntcsh 


Royalton 


Zumbrota ■ 


Mabel 


Rush City 
111. GRADED SCHOOLS 




1. There is no 


source of error from selection. 


Nearly ninety-five per 


cent of all possible cases were included." 




2. There was n 


5 reimbursement, because there had been no shortage." ■ 




■ 
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3. The same principle regarding attenuation holds here as with rural 
and high school computations. 

4. There were no instructional costs computed for graded school districts. 



Gradrd 


School Districts Included in This Study 


A.shby 


Columbia Heights 


Grove City 


Avoca 


Comfrey 


Hancock 


Audubon 


Comstock 


Hanley Falls 


Badger 


Crosby 


Hartland 


Balaton 


Cyrus 


Hayfield 


Bamum 


Dayton 


Hendricks 


Barrett 


Deephaven 


Hendrum 


Battlefield 


Deer Creek 


Henning 


Battle Lake 


Deerwood 


Hill City 


Baudette 


Delhi 


Hills 


Beardsley 


Donaldson 


Hofman 


Beaver Creek 


Donnelly 


Hokah 


Becker 


Doran 


Ivanhoe 


Belgrade 


Dover 


Jasper 


Bellingham 


Dundas 


Jeffers 


Bel view 


Dunnell 


KeUog 


Bertha 


Echo 


KimbaU 


Big Falls 


Eden Valley 


Lakcville 


Big Lake 


Edina 


Lake Wilson 


Bingham Lake 


Edgerton 


Lester Prairie 


Boyd 


Elgin 


Lewiston 


Braham 


Ellendale 


Lindstrom 


Brandon 


Ellsworth 


Lowry 


Brewster 


Elysian 


Lynd 


Brook Park 


Erskine 


Madison Lake 


Brooten 


Evansville 


Mahnomen 


Browerville 


Eyota 


Marietta 


Brownton 


Fisher 


Maynard 


Bruno 


Flood wood 


Mazeppa 


Buffalo Lake 


Foley 


Meadowlands 


Burtrum 


Forest Lake 


Medford 


Byron 


Fountain 


Melrose 


Campbell 


Foxholme 


Milan 


Canton 


Franklin 


Montrose 


Carlton 


Gary 


Moose Lake 


Carman 


Geneva 


Morgan 


Carver 


Gibbon 


Morristown 


Ceylon 


Glenville 


Motley 


Champlin 


Glyndon 


Mount Iron 


Chokio 


Goodhue 


Murdock 


Clara City 


Good Thunder 


Nashwauk 


Claremont 


Granada 


Nemadji 


Clarissa 


Grand Marais 


New Auburn 


Clear Lake 


Greenbush 


New London 


Clearwater 


Green Isle 


New York Mills 


Clinton 


Grey Eagle 


Nicollet 
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North Branch 


Ruthton 


Triumph 


Norlh Mankato 


St. Clair 


Truman 


Nymore 


St. Francis 


Twin Valley 


Oak Park 


St. Hilaire 


Ulen 


Odessa 


St. Joseph 


Verndale 


Ogilvie 


St. Paul Park 


Vemon Center 


Onamia 


St. Vincent 


Villard 


Osseo 


Sacred Heart 


Wabasso 


Parker's Prairie 


Sanbom 


Waconia 


Perley 


Saurn 


Walnut Grove 


Peterson 


Scanlon 


Wanda 


Pierz 


Sebeka 


Warroad 


Proctor 


Silver Lake 


Waterlown 


Raymond 


South Haven 


Watson 


Reading 


South Stillwater 


Waverly 


Richmond 


SpDooer 


Westbrook 


Robbinsdali; 


Startuck 


Willow River 


Rockford 


Stewart 


Wood Lake 


Roseau 


SwanviUe 


Woodstock 


Rosemount 


Taylors Falls 


Wolverton 


Rothsay 


Tenstrike 


Wrenshall 


Round Lake 


Tintah 


Wykoff 


Rush more 


Tower 

D- Method 





The method of the study, as indicated before, is largely statistical. The 
historical summary of legislation affecting state aid, which precedes the 
statistical, is merely a groundwork for the latter. The former, however, 
describes to us the formal steps by which we have arrived where we are. 
The latter attempts to clarify the present situation. 

The steps taken in the statistical procedure are briefly : 
First. The tabulation and summarization of the basic data collected 
concerning 

a. High schools 

b. Graded schools 

c. Rural schools 

This was done in order that clearly defined working concepts might be 
formed concerning each of these groups of schools and the relation oE 
state aid thereto. In the chapters dealing with these respective groups 
of schools, tables of distribution and central tendencies have been com- 
puted in each of the following items: 

a. Number of days attended per pupil per year. 

b. Cost per pupil day of attendance. 
c- State aid per pupil day of attendance. 

d. The proportion that state aid is of the annual maintenance in- 
come for schools. 
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e. Local school tax. 

f . Assessed valuation per enrolled pupil. 

g. Length of the school year in months 

In addition to these items certain other miscellaneous items have been 
computed in these chapters. 

Second. An attempt has been made to discover whether there are any 
important relaiions between the factors for the separate groups. This is 
done by the use of distribution tables and correlation coefficients. 

Third. The three groups of schools are compared with respect to the 
above eight common factors. Comparisons are made in terms of distri- 
butions and of central tendencies. 

Fourth. The method employed in the treatment of special departments 
is comparable to the one just described. By distributions of salaries and 
other items of cost, certain facts are established concerning the expenditure 
for each of these departments. Comparisons are then made between 
similar items in different departments. 




CHAPTER II 
HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION AFFECTING 

STATE AID 
The aim in this chapter is to present a brief historical statement of the 
facts concerning state aid to public schools in Minnesota, Territorial 
laws, the state constitution, statutory provisions of the state, and High 
School Board rulings, are considered as they affect each of the three groups 
of schools to which state aid is given. 

Territorial Provisions 
The Organic Act which created the Territory of Minnesota was passed 
in 1849.' This act provided that two sections in each township be reserved 
as public school land.' A territorial act of the same year provided that 
the county commissioners should levy an annual tax of one-fourth per cent, 
or two and one-half mills, to be apportioned in proportion to the number 
of scholars between four and twenty-one years of age in each district,* 
Two years later it was voted that if this tax was insufficient the balance 
could be raised by levying upon the taxable property of the districts or 
by a fifty-cent tax on each male inhabitant between twenty-one and fifty- 
five years of age, as might be directed at the school meeting.* In 1854 
the apportionment by the county was limited to districts in which school 
had been taught for at least three months during the year preceding.* 

State Provisions 
1. general aid or current school fund 

In 1858 Minnesota was admitted as a state.' The constitution pro- 
vided' that the principal of all funds arising from the sale of lands granted 
for educational purposes should "forever be preserved inviolate and un- 
diminished,"' and that the income from the lease or sale of such lands be 
distributed to the different townships "in proportion to the number ai 
scholars in each township, between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

The general laws of 1R61 provided that "the principal smn arising from 
all sales of school lands shall remain a perpetual school fund in the statft' 

> Mifnuola Liiidnliti itHHMol, 1911. II. 

> tbii.. stc. IS, also Authoriiini Apt, KC. S. 

> Ltm ef mtnavlii, 1B49 ch. 7.Kd. 1. 
•IbU.. 1S51 ch. 24,Kc. i«. 
• Ibid.. IBS4 ch. 20, kc, 3. A eoad brki tiisl.in^l oc.-ount of Minn«3(,ta is pvci 

Cmianmnl nf Uinmaila ch. I. 

'UtUtalin ilanMal, 1911.6;, 
' Il»d.. IS a uq. 
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and shall not be reduced by any charges or costs of officers, by fees or by 
any means whatsoever."^® 

"All moneys received as interest on such permanent fund, or rents on 
leased lands, shall constitute the current school fimd of the state, and 
shall be distributed by the state superintendent among the several cotmties 
of the state in proportion to the number of scholars therein between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years."" 

In 1877 the income from the state school funds was directed to be ap- 
portioned among the several counties of the state on the first Mondays of 
March and October each year in proportion to the nimiber of scholars 
between five and twenty-one enrolled in schools which had been in session 
at least three months during the previous year.^ In 1877 the county tax 
was changed from a two-and-one-half-mills to a one-mill tax which was to 
be returned to the districts in the same proportion as it had been paid." 
This provision made the coimty tax in reality a compulsory part of the 
local support. In 1887 a state one-mill tax was added to the income from 
the general school fund." The money raised by this tax was to be called 
the "State School Tax Fimd," and this money, together with the income 
from the general school fund, was to be called the "current school fimd."^* 

The same year (1887) the Legislature defined more explicitly the mean- 
ing of the word "scholar" which is used in the constitution for the basis 
of the distribution of the apportionment. Evidently the constitution did 
not mean to make school population the basis for this distribution. The 
Legislature therefore directed that all the ciirrent fvmd should be distributed 
"in proportion to the nimiber of scholars between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years who have been enrolled and have been in attendance 
forty days in the public schools."" The same statute provided that all 
schools receiving such f vmds should be in session not less than five months 
the year preceding the distribution of the aid. 

II. STATE AID TO HIGH SCHOOLS 

In 1878 the "High School Board" was created.^^ It consisted of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President of the University 
ex officio, and one member appointed by the Governor." The same act 

1* General Laws, 1861 ch. 14, tec 41. 
u Ibid., sec. 42. 

" Ibid., 1877 tec. 1. lub-ch. 5 of ch. 74. 
» Ibid., sec. 10. flttb-ch. 5 of ch. 74. 

^* Ibid., 1887 tec. 3. lub-ch. 5 of ch. 41. (Amending sec. 84 of ch. 36, General Statutes, 1878.) 
*»Ibid. 

^ Ibid., sec. 1, ch. 41. (Amending sec. 75 of ch. 36, General Statutes, 1878.) See also discussion in 
Kiehle, Education in Minnesota ch. 2. 
" Ibid., 1878 ch. 92, sec. 1. 
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provided special aid of $400 to each high school'* meeting the following 
requirements :*" 

"First, that there shall be reEular and orderly courses of study, embcadiig all 
the branches prescribed as prerequisite for admisdon to the collegiate department 
of the University of Mionesola, not lower than the third, or sub-freshman class. 
(Note I.)" 

"Second, that the said school receiving pecuniary aid under this act, shall at all 
times permit the said board of commissioners, or any of them, to visit and examine 
the classes pursuing the same preparatory courses." (Note 2.) 

Schools receiving the aid were to admit both sexes free of tuition, but 
non-residents might be required to pass examination in all subjects re- 
quired (or first grade teacher's certificate except algebra, plane geometry, 
and the theory and practice of teaching. ° (Note 3.) 

Each school receiving the aid was to be visited by one or more com- 
missioners of the Board at least once annually, or by some competent 
person appointed by the Board and who was to report to them.** The 
Board was given power "to establish any necessary and suitable rules 
and regulations relating to examinations, reports, and other proceedings, 
under this act."** (Note 4.) A total of $9,000 was appropriated to cover 
all the expenses incurred in the administration of the act and the subsidies 
granted lo the high schools for the same purposes." 

The next year a total of $20,000 was appropriated." 

In 1881" the act of 1879 was amended in such a form as to make the 
appropriation an annual one.'* 

At a special session o£ the Legislature, held the same year (1881), the 
High School Board was reorganiy^d." The act provided that "the High 
School Board shall have full discretionary power to consider and act upon 
applications of schools for state aid, and to prescribe the conditions upon 
which said aid shall be granted, and it shall be its duty to accept and aid 
such schools only as will in its opinion, if aided, efficiently perform the 
service contemplated by law, but not more than three schools shall be 
aided in each county in any one year. Any school once accepted and 
continuing to comply with the law and the regulations of the Board made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be aided not less than three years."'" The act 
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fixed the compensation of an ''assistant examiner" but provided that "no 
compensation shall be paid to any person receiving salary from any state 
institution."'* (Notes 5 and 6.) 

In 1883 the maximum number of schools that could be aided in one 
county was increased from three to five," and $3,000 was added to the 
previous annual appropriation,** making a total of $23,000. (Note 7.) This 
act stood unchanged for four years. (Notes 8, 9, and 10.) In 1887, 
$2,000 was added to the appropriation,** thereby raising the total amount 
available annually to $25,000. In 1893, $7,000 more was added.** (Notes 
11, 12, 13, 14.) 

Eighteen ninety-seven saw $10,000 added to annual high school aid,** 
making a total of $42,000. 

In 1899 the Legislature made more explicit the conditions prerequisite 
for receiving state aid. In order to receive high school aid the school 
must have been maintained at least nine months during the year pre- 
ceding.*^ Students of either sex, residents of any part of the state, must 
be admitted free of any tuition, and non-residents were admitted only 
after having satisfactorily passed examinations in all the common branches 
pursued and completed in the eight grades of the common schools. To 
receive aid, high schools must have regular and orderly courses of study, 
embracing all branches prescribed by the State High School Board, as 
prerequisite for admission to the collegiate department of the State Univer- 
sity.** Finally, the school must be subject to the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the High School Board, and be opened to visitation by any 
member of the Board or the High School Inspector at all times. (Note 15.) 

State aid was raised from $400 to $800 for each high school approved 
for aid.** (Note 16.) 

To carry into effect the above provisions the Legislature appropriated 
$85,000 annual aid to high schools.*" Nine thousand five hvmdred dollars 
of the appropriation for high and graded schools was set apart to defray 
the expenses incurred by the board in inspection and in otherwise adminis- 
tering the act. 

The legislature of 1901 raised the aid for each high school to $1,000,** 
and appropriated $15,000 for aid and expenses, the same amoimt ($9,500) 
being similarly reserved as in 1899. 

n Ibid., sec. 2. 

*■ General Lavs, 1883 ch. 40. sec. 1. 

** Ibid., ch. 151, sec. 1. 

M Ibid., 1887 ch. 256. sec. 1. 

» Ibid., 1893 ch. 101. sec. 1. 

M Ibid., 1897 ch. 155. sec. 6. 

n Ibid., 1899 ch. 352. art. 2. sec. 7. 

»• Ibid. 

•• Ibid., sec. 9. 

«• Ibid., 1899 ch. 352, art. 5. sec. 28. 

a Ibid., 1901 ch. 189. sec. 1. 



In 1903 individual high school aid was raised to $1,500." The ap- 
propriation, with the $9,500 reservation as two and four years previous, 
was $217,000. (Notes 17 to 21.) 

In 1905 the High School Board was given /«// discretionary powers to 
supervise and to prescribe conditions under which aid should be given to 
high schools, except not more than seven schools in the same county could 
receive such aid, and aid was Lo be given any schools not less than two 
years in succession if regulations were complied with.** 

In 1909 individual aid was raised to $1,750 per school." In 1909 and 
1911 special aids to industrial work were granted. {See section V of this 
chapter.) Association aid came at the latter date. (Notes 22 to 31.) 



HI. GRADED SCHOOL AID 

Special Aid 

The first aid for graded schools was authorized in 1895, to be adminis- 
tered under, the supervision of the High School Board.** Each school 
was to receive $200 annually.*' An appropriation of $10,000 was voted 
for the purposes of the act.*' (Notes 32 to 35.) 

In 1899, when conditions for receiving high school aid were made more 
explicit by the legislature, the conditions to be met by graded schools 
be entitled to aid were stated by the legislature to be:*' 

1, A school session of at least nine months. 

2, A school wel] organized, with at least four departments in charge of a principal 
and teachers having the qualifications stipulated by Ihe High School Board. The 
principal, however, was required to be a graduate of the advanced course of a state 
normal school, or of the academic or pedagogical department of a reputable college 
or state university, or have a first grade certificate or a state professional certificate. 

3. Suitable buildings, library, aed other apparatus necessary for doing efiicient 
work. 

4. Regular and orderly courses of study taught, and all branches required byi 
the State High School Board. 

Another feature of the law of 1899 provided that no graded school 
connected with, or in the same district with, a high school receiving state 
aid, should receive any aid for graded schools.*' 

In 1901 aid was raised to $400 for each school, and the annual appropri- 
ation was made $52,000.'"> (Note 36.) 
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In 1903 the aid was raised to $550 per school** and the appropriation 
was made $79,000." (Notes 37 to 40.) 

In 1909 individtial aid was made $600." 

In the same year (1909) $500 was authorized for each graded school 
maintaining a course equivalent to two years of high school work. Such 
aid was to be paid from the appropriation for high schools and graded 
schools in as nearly proportionate amoimts as might be. {General Laws, 
1909, ch. 444.) This aid was to be given tmder the supervision of the 
High School Board. (Notes 41, 42, and 43.) 

Industrial aid of $2,500 per school, granted in 1909, and $1,000 per 
school, granted in 1911, applied also to graded schools. (See section V 
of this chapter.) Association aid came at the latter date. 

IV. RURAL SCHOOL AID (nOTES 44 AND 45.) 
Aid to Semi-graded Schools 

In 1899, twenty-one years after the first act granting special aid to 
high schools, and four years after graded schools had been subsidized, the 
first special aid was granted to coimtry schools. 

These schoqls that might receive aid were divided into two groups. 
One group were called semi-graded, and were to receive $100 each from the 
state annually." 

In order to be eligible for such aid a school was obliged to meet all the 
following requirements:^'* 

1. Have an eight months session. 

2. Have two departments under teachers of whom one at least should be a 
graduate of an advanced course of a normal school, or must hold a first grade certifi- 
cate, or a professional certificate. Other teachers were required to hold a second 
grade certificate. 

3. Have suitable buildings, a library, and necessary apparatus. 

4. Have a "regular and orderly" course of study. 

5. Comply with the rules of the superintendent of public instruction. 

6. Application for aid was to be made by the board to the county superintendent, 
who was to certify all deserving schools and forward their applications to the state 
superintendent.** 

An annual appropriation of $11,000 was made for this aid.*^ 
In 1901 the aid was raised to $200 per school** and the annual appropria- 
tion was made $2S,000.'* 

u General Laws, 1903 ch. 366. sec. 1. 

» Ibid., 1913 ch. 184, sec. 2. 

» Ibid,, 1909 ch. 334. aec. 1. 

**Ibid, 

'*Ibid.,W6C 17. 

H Ibid., sec. 18. 

n Ibid., tec. 28. art. 5. 

M Ibid., 1901 ch. 189. sec. 3. 

M Ibid., tec. 5. 
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In 1903 the aid was placed at $250 per school,*" and the annual appro-" 
priation was raised to S67.000." 

In 1909 the aid reached $300 per school." 

In 1911 association" aid came. This is discussed in connection with 
industrial aid. (Sec section V of this chapter.) 

By chapter 207 of the Laws of 1911 the Legislature allowed consolida- 
tion aid. It established three classes of schools to be formed by con- 
solidation. Those of classes A and B were to have an area of at least 
eighteen sections. Schools of Class C were to be formed with twelve 
sections. There was to be possible consolidation including an area of 
less than twelve sections, but in such case the state aid provided would 
not apply. 

Each consolidated school was to be in session for eight months and was 
to employ a principal who had special training and preparation for direct- 
ing the teaching of agriculture and other industrial lines. A school of 
Class A was to provide a building of four rooms or departments and was 
to receive state aid of $1,500. A school of Class B was to provide a building 
of three rooms and was to receive aid of $1,000. One of Class C was to 
be a two-department school and was to receive $750 aid. Additional aid 
for the erection of a school building for either class to the amount of twenty- 
five per cent of the cost and not exceeding $1,500 was also provided. 

The same year the Legislature provided that "the aggregate attendance 
in days by children in either class of rural schools shall not be made a rule 
for granting such aid,"" 

Aid to One-Roam Sehooli 

The second class of country schools aided in 1899 were called "rural." 
They were to receive $75 each per year,** and had the same conditions 
imposed upon them as semi-graded schools had, except that two depart- 
ments were not required, and the teacher did not need to hold other than 
a first grade or professional certificate." 

Forty thousand dollars annual aid was their appropriation.*^ 

In 1901 the aid was made $100 for each such school** and the appro- 
priation for such aid. S60.000.** 

In 1903 aid was made $125 per school,'" and the appropriation. $100,000.'.!^ 

-Cmtrai Lam. 1901 ch. J61S, kc. 3. 
<>;bi*if.. I9(Mch. 184. uc. 2 
"l^llf.. iqw ch. 334. K<:. I. 
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In 1909 the aid was set at $150 for a niral school fulfilling the conditions 
above enumerated,^ and $100 was to be given each school meeting all the 
requirements except that the teacher held a second grade certificate.^ 

In 1911 a reclassification of rural schools was made. They were 
divided as follows:^* 

Class A — Schools having sessions of eight months and having teachers with 

first grade certificates 
Class B — Schools having sessions of eight months and having teachers with 

second grade certificates 
Class C — Schools having sessions of seven months and having teachers with 

second grade certificates 

The aid to these schools was set at:^* 

Not more than $150 each for schools in Cla^s A 
Not more than $100 each for schools in Class B 
Not more than $75 each for schools in Class C 

Association aid, explained later, applied to any of these three groups 
of schools, as did also the proviso excluding "aggregate attendance'* as 
"a rule for granting such aid." 

Finally, there was, in 1911, provided a form of aid that can not be 
called association, consolidation, or transportation aid. Chapter 167 
authorized the school board in any district to provide for the instruction 
of its pupils in an adjoining district by discontinuing its own schools, or 
for any grade or department in its own schools, and to provide free trans- 
portation for the pupils to another school, the school in the district so 
closed to receive state aid of $150, as provided for schools of Class A imder 
Chapter 60. 

V. INDUSTRIAL AID 
To Separate Schools 

In 1905, the same year that special aid was first voted to graded schools, 
the Legislature provided for the establishment of coimtry schools of agri- 
culttu^ and domestic economy.*^* The first two schools established and 
approved by the state superintendent and the dean of the College of 
Agriculture of the State University were to receive such aid as might be 
prescribed by law or might be appropriated.*^^ 

To Separate Departments 

There were no country schools established under the act of 1905. In 
1909 another plan was passed by the Legislature. It was to be operated 

n Ibid., 1909 ch. 334. sec. 1. 

njbid. 

«« Ibid,, 1911 ch. 60. MC 1. 

» Ibid, 

» Ibid., 1905 ch. 314. sect. 1-9. 

" Ibid., sec. 10. 
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in direct connection with schools already existing." High, graded, and 
consolidated schools were possible beneficiaries." Each school was to 
maintain instruction in agriculture, manual training, and home economics." 
Each school, so aided, was to maintain a demonstration tract of not less 
than five acres, suitably located." Instruction was to be free to all resi- 
dents of the state.'' The course of study was to be made out in full and 
was to cover all the details of agriculture." The annual aid might equal 
two thirds of the cost of the department but was not to exceed $2,500 per 
school.** Not more than ten schools were to be so aided the first year, 
nor more than ten added to the list every two years thereafter,** and not 
more than one school in any county could be added in any two years." 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was the sum appropriated for each of tl 
next two years." (Notes 46 and 48.) 

The nest Legislature (191!) provided aid of $1,000 for every high or 
graded school that would maintain suiiable courses in agriculture and in 
either home economics, or manual training.*' This aid was to be taken 
from the amounts appropriated for general aid to high and graded schools." 
(Notes 47 and 48.) 

Association aid was granted first by Chapter 82 of the Laws of 1911. 
Chapter 247 of the Laws of 1909, had, in connection with providing for. 
special industrial departments and special aid for the same, made associar 
tion permissive. Association is defined in terms of the law as follows:** 

Sec. 6, For the purpose of extending tlie teachine o£ agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and manual training to pupils in rural schools, and for the purpose of ertend- 
ing the influence and supervision o[ state high or graded schools over rural schools, 
ore or more rural schools may become associated with any state high or graded school 
maintaining a deparlincmt of agriculture, whether or rot such high or graded school 
has been designated by the slate high school board to r> ;eive aid under the provisions 
of this act. Any such state high or graded school shall for the purposes of this act 
be known as a central school. 

Sec 7. To effect this, proceedings shall be had by petition and election 
part of the rural school, or schools as now provided by law for the consolidation oE^ 
school districts, and ballots to vote upon this question shall read: 

To associate with District No (or the teaching of agriculture 

manual training Yes No The district or districts cait-.' 

nGnwai Lattt, IBOT ch. 147. 
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Ui£ & majority vote upon the approval of such assodation by a majority of the 
school board of the central school become so associated and the foral school or 
schools together with the central school, shall thereafter be known as the as- 
sociated schools of .... for the leaching of agricxilture and manual training. 
Sec. 8, The members of the various school boards of the associated schools 
shall meet on the third Monday in June of each year at the central school building 
to act as a board of review and to examine into the amount of money expended in 
each department of work herein provided for and to determine the amount of tax 
which shall be levied on the associated rural school district or districts for the purpose 
of maintaining courses of instruction as provided in section 2 of this act, and for the 
purpose of extending such instruction to the pupils of the associated rural schools. 
Provided, however, that the tax shall not be less than one mill or more than four 
mills in the various rural school districts in the association and such tax shall be in 
addition to other general and special school taxes in such rural districts. The amount 
of such tax shall be certified by the chairman of the meeting to the county auditor 
to be by him levied against the property in the respective districts and when collected 
by the county treasurer, such tax shall be paid to the treasurer of the central school 
who shall furnish the board of review full and detailed statement of all money received 
and expended. 

Sec. 9. The school board of each rural school district associated with a central 
school under the provisions of this act shall designate one of its members by vote to 
act with the school board of the c:^ntral school in carrjing out the provisions of this 
the teaching of agriculture, domestic economy, and manual training in such 
ichools and in all matters pertaining to such instruction, both in the central school 
associated rural schools, such member shall have equal power with the 
member of the school board of the central school. 

Sec. to. The principal or superintendent of the central school shall have and 
exerdse the same authority and supervision over the rural schools as over the central 
■diool. He shall prepare for the associated rural schools a suitable course of study 
embodying training and instruction in agriculture and such subjects as are related 
to farm life and can be taught ,uccessfully in rural schools. 

Sec. 11. The relationship and obligations between the associated rural school or 
ichools and the central school may be terminated at any annual school meeting by 
:> majorily vote of the associated districts, but not until the central school has had at 
least one year's notice of the intention to vote on the question. 

By Chapter 82 of the Laws of 1911, the above wasreenacted with the 
new provisions that $150 was to be paid to the central school district and 
$50 to the rural school district for each rural district associating with a 
JCentral district. Rural districts associating were also pcnnitted to levy 
i. tax for an industrial building in connection with the central district. 
The minimum tax levy to be imposed on the associated districts was raised 
to two mills, and th^ maximum limit of four mills was removed, Per- 
imission was granted also for a tract of land for experimental ptirposes 
Q be acquired in one or more of the associated districts. 

In interpreting this provision the state department makes-the follow- 
ii^ statement: "When a school is closed, as provided under chapter 167, 
and its pupils are transported to another school, the district of the closed 
ichool may receive state aid of $150, if the pupils are sent to a school that 
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earns state aid under Class A, rural schools, or to a semi-graded, graded, 
or high school. The condition of the closed building is not a factor in 
earning the aid. The district nnust, however, provide proper transporta- 
tion for all its pupils to attend another school."" 

VI. RULES IN FORCE, 1912-13 

The complete rulings of the High School Board relating to state aid I 
which were in force during the year covered by this study are given in 
Appendix A in form similar to that in which they were published by the I 
State Department of Education." 

TABLE IV. OUTLINE OF STATE AID DEVELOPMENT 
Part I. Cirrent School Fund" 
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Part III. Aid to High Schools 







Annual Aid for Diffbrbnt Purposes 


Year 


High School 


Industrial 


Association 


Consolidation 


Remarks 


1878... 


S 400 










1881.. 






• 




Limited to 3 in a county 


1883... 










Limited to 5 in a county 


1899... 
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1901 . . . 


1.000 










1903... 
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1905... 










Limited to 7 in a cotmty" 


1909... 


1.750 


$2,500 








1911... 




2.500 or 
1.000 


$150 per each 
associated dist. 


$1,500 




1913... 


2.000 


2.500 or 
1.800 









Aid for teacher training departments is in addition to all the above. 



Part IV. Aid to Graded Schools 





Annual Aid for Different Purposes 


Year 


Graded School 


Industrial 


Association 


Consolidation 


H. S. Dept. • 


1895 


$200 










1901 


400 










1903 


550 










1909 


600 


$2,500 






$500 


1911 




2.500 or 
1.000 


$150 for each as- 
sociated district 


$1,000 




1913 


750 


2.500 or 
1.800 









* According to the general statutes of both 1905 and 1913 the limit as to number of high schools^o 
receive aid in any one county is seven, although the general laws of 1909 give it as nine. The place where 
the mazimttm number was changed from seven to nine can not be found. The general statutes are sup- 
posed to be final by court practice. 
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Part V. Rural School Aid 

1. "SBMI-GRADBD SCHOOLS** 



Year 


Annual Aid for Diffbrbnt Pvrposrs 
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2. "RURAL SCHOOLS' 





Annual Aid for Special Purposes 
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As was explained in Chapter II, a specified amount of state aid is given 
to districts maintaining high schools, for each such school maintained. 
The districts receiving this aid receive no special aid for that part of the 
schools below the high school. The money from the state is paid to the 
district, and in general practice, turned in with the local general school 
fimd. There is no separate account kept of high school costs except by 
a. very few of the larger cities or in som.e items by other districts. This 
method of bookkeeping compels us at this point to consider such general 
items as tax expense and support, for the whole district instead of for the 
high school department alone. In another chapter' certain items are 
considered for the high school alone, but in this part of the discussion, 
unless otherwise distinctly specified, "high school district" refers to the 
whole district or system of schools in the district and not to that division 
of the system— the high school proper. The whole system includes the 
high school and the grades. In an associated district it may include, 
besides the central system with the two parts above named, one or more' 
one-room schools. The number of districts of the last kind, however, is- 
very small. 

We realize that this method is not so desirable as it might be. On the 
other hand, when one stops to consider that the aid is given to the district 
as the unit, that the common practice is for the district to lump this con- 
tribution with all other forms of support in one general source of main- 
tenance, it is clear that the nicthod above indicated, unfortunate and inac- 
curate as it may be, is the method of procedure really applicable to study- 
ing the conditions as they actually exist. ' 

The three largest cities — Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis — are not in-! 
eluded in this report. They do not represent conditions typical of the ' 
state as a whole. These are the only cities of the state that have more 
than one high school each.' Furthermore, in enrollment, in the total 
number of instructors, in the proportion of the school work that is indus- 
trial in character, and in the size of the corporate units in which the high 
schools of the state arc located, the high schools of these three cities are 
in a group quite separate from the rest of the state. In 1914-15 there were 
210 high schools in Minnesota outside of Duluth. St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
These were located in villages and cities whose popidation ranged, accord- 
ing to the United States Census Report of 1910, as shown in Table V. 
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TABLE V 
SiZB OF Corporate Units in Which Minnesota High Schools Are Located* 
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7,500 


tt 


8,000 


tt 




2 


« « 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


8,000 


tt 


8,500 


it 




2 


H « 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


8,500 


tt 


9,000 


tt 







« « 


« 


« 


« 


(( 


« 


9,000 


tt 


9,500 


it 




3 


« « 


« 


(( 


« 


« 


« 


9,500 


tt 


10,000 


tt 




1 


« *« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


10,000 


tt 


10,500 


tt 




1 


« « 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


18.000 


tt 


18,500 


ft 



The typical village or city of the state that supports a high school has 
a population of less than 1,300 people. One half of the high schools are 
in places containing not over 1,550 people, while 163 or more than three 
fourths of all the high schools of the state outside of the three largest 
cities, are in territory that by both the federal authorities and by sociol- 
ogists is classed as distinctly rural.* In attempting to determine and 
interpret conditions for the state at large the omission of the three largest 
cities seems, therefore, amply justified.* 

The median number of days of attendance per pupil per year in 197 
high school districts is 147.44. In the middle fifty per cent of these 
districts, the attendance per pupil is between 142.4 days and 154.9 days.* 

In ninety-nine per cent of the districts the average attendance is 120 
days, or more. This is three times the length of attendance necessary to 
receive apportionment aid. It is two thirds of a nine-months year. In 
over ninety per cent of the districts the average attendance is 135 days or 
more, which is at least three fovuths of the standard school year. 

* See TtUrU^ntk Census of tks United SUUts, 1910 2 :985-8. 
« Gillette. Constructive Rural Sociology ch. 2. 

* The above data on population were collected for the high schools on the state list in 1914-15. See 
TwentY'Second Report of State Hifh School Inspector^ 6-10. 

* In this and in succeeding distributions, the central tendency is obtained by making the basic unit 
the district, and not the pupil. Considered from one view-point this is not the best method. It does not 
give an idea that is nearly so correct for the attendance of all the pupils as would be obtained if the 
computations were made merely on the pupil basis, irrespective of district records. This study, however, 
is an investigation of certain conditions by districts as units. A compilation of attendance merely by 
pupils would make impossible comparison of this and other items by districts. Such comparisons make 
up the bulk of this study. 
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TABLE VI 

Attendance per Pupil per Year in 
High School Districts' 



NUMBBR OF 


Per Cent op 


Attbndancb — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Days 


1 


.5 


101 to 103.9 


1 


.5 


note 112.9 


1 


.5 


120 to 122.9 


6 


3.04 


126 to 128.9 


3 


1.52 


129 to 131.9 


6 


3.04 


132 to 134.9 


7 


3.55 


135 to 137.9 


15 


7.60 


138 to 140.9 


17 


8.57 


141 to 143.9 


35 


17.76 


144 to 146.9 


36 


18.27 


147 to 149.9 


20 


10.15 


150 to 152.9 


21 


10.65 


153 to 155.9 


12 


6.09 


156 to 158.9 


11 


5.58 


159 to 161.9 


1 


.5 


162 to 164.9 


3 


1.52 


165 to 170.9 


1 


.5 


171 to 173.9 



TABLE VII 

Cost per Day of Attendance per Pupil in 
High School Districts 



Number op 


Per Cent of 


Cost 


PER Day — 


Districts 


All Districts 




Cents 


1 


.5 


12 to 


13.9 


5 


2.54 


14 


« 


15.9 


5 


2.54 


16 


« 


17.9 


18 


9.13 


18 


« 


19.9 


25 


12.69 


20 


(1 


21.9 


24 


12.18 


22 


« 


23.9 


21 


10.65 


24 


if 


25.9 


26 


13.19 


26 


« 


27.9 


22 


11.16 


28 


« 


29.9 


14 


7.10 


30 


i< 


31.9 


11 


5.58 


32 


(( 


33.9 


7 


3.55 


34 


« 


35.9 


1 


.5 


36 


a 


39.9 


2 


1.01 


40 


a 


43.9 


1 


.5 


44 


a 


45.9 


1 


.5 


46 


li 


47.9 


1 


.5 


48 


it 


51.9 


1 


.5 


52 


it 


57.9 


1 


.5 


58 


« 


59.9 


1 


.5 


60 


« 


61.9 


1 


.5 


62 


ti 


63.9 


1 


.5 


64 


it 


65.9 


3 


1.52 


68 


a 


69.9 


2 


1.01 


94 


(1 


95.9 


1 


.5 


126 


« 


127.9 


1 


.5 


136 


« 


137.9 



' It should be remembered that data collected made it possible to use 197 high school districts in the 
basic computations. These districts are the ones covered by the following tables of this chapter. 
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The median cost per day of attendance per pupil is 25 . 66 cents. For 
the middle one half of the districts this cost is between 21.5 cents and 
29.87 cents. Although this tmit cost reaches $1.36 in the case of one 
district, over ninety per cent of the districts have a corresponding cost of 
not more than 35 cents. About fifteen per cent have a tmit cost of less 
than 20 cents. Thus seventy-five per cent of the districts have a unit 
cost of between 20 and 35 cents per day of attendance. 

TABLE VIII 
Aid per Day of Attendance 



Number of 


Per Cent of 


Aid 


PER 


Day — 


Districts 


All Districts 




Cents 


6 


3.0 


3 to 


3.9 


13 


6.6 


4 




4.9 


23 


11.7 


5 




5.9 


33 


16.8 


6 




6.9 


31 


15.7 


7 




7.9 


28 


14.2 


8 




8.9 


15 


7.6 


9 




9.9 


22 


11.2 


10 




10.9 


10 


5.1 


11 




11.9 


5 


2.5 


12 




12.9 


3 


1.5 


13 




13.9 


2 


1.0 


14 




14.9 


1 


.5 


15 




15.9 


3 


1.5 


16 




16.9 





.0 


17 




17.9 





.0 


18 




18.9 


1 


.5 


19 




19.9 


1 


.5 


20 




20.9 



TABLE IX 
Local School Tax in Mills 



NUMBKR OF 


Per Cent of 


Local School 


Districts 


All Districts 


Tax — 


Mills 


6 


3.04 


2 to 


2.9 


19 


7.64 


3 




3.9 


38 


19.38 


4 




4.9 


41 


20.81 


5 




5.9 


40 


20.30 


6 




6.9 


26 


13.19 


7 




7.9 


7 


3.55 


8 




8.9 


4 


2.03 


9 




9.9 


7 


3.55 


10 




10.9 


3 


1.52 


11 




11.9 


4 


2.03 


12 




12.9 


1 


.5 


17 




17.9 


1 


.5 


18 




18.9 
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The median aid per day of attendance is 7 . S cents. There are s< 
scattered cases of very high aid per day. In the middle half of the districts 
the aid ranges from 6.1 cents to 9.8 cents per day. Although the aid is 
as much as 20 cents per day in one district, it is 12 cents or more in only 
five and one-half per cent of all the schools. It is under 5 cents in less than 
ten per cent of all. In about eighty-five per cent of the schools, then, the 
aid ranges from 5 to 13 cents per pupil per day of attendance. 

The median special tax that these districts levy for school maintenance, 
computed on their total taxable valuation, is 6,26 mills. The middle 
half of the districts levy taxes between 5 . 03 mills and 7.81 mills. Although 
one district has a tax of more than 17.9 mills, only eight per cent have 
taxes of 10 mills or more, while the taxes of eleven per cent are less than 
4 mills. Thus about eighty-eight per cent of all districts are taxed between 
4 and 10 mills on the basis of their true valuation. 



Comparisons of Local Special School Tax Levies 



i 



The report of the Minnesota Tax Commission for 1912 contains a care- 
ful study of the ratio between the taxable and true valuation of property 
throughout the state.* This report gives the ratio of taxable to true valua- 
tion for each separate county of the state. The median of this ratio is 
32.49 per cent. 

In attempting a comparison of local special school taxes levied on the 
assessed valuation of the district, and any other item based upon or in any 
way dependent upon these items, one would be entirely in error to compare 
assessed valuations as they are stated, since the ratio of taxable to true 
valuation in the several counties of Minnesota ranges, as the above cited 
table shows, from 22.55 per cent to 43.35 per cent. The plan adopted 
in this study, therefore, was to reduce all special local school mill tax 
levies to the basis of the tax rate on the true valuation of the same property, 
the true valuation being computed by the use of the ratio of taxable to 
true valuation for the county in which such districts are located. It may 
be objected that rural real estate is not assessed the same as urban. This, 
however, can not constitute real criticism of the method at this point. 
Facts brought out in a later part of the study show clearly that the amount 
of mill tax voted for school purposes is considerably lower among rural 
districts than among districts maintaining graded or high schools, but 
that the assessed valuation to be drawn on for every pupil enrolled in school 
is considerably higher in the open country districts than in villages and 
cities.' If absolutely accurate figures were obtainable, there is no doubt 
that figures for the true valuation of rural real estate would be slighUy, 
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raised. The figures for the true valuation of urban real estate on the 
other hand, might be slightly lowered. Change in either place indicated 
would aifect results only in an increase in the same direction which the 
present indications show. All the facts we have on hand tend to prove 
that if more accurate information in this particular respect were avail- 
able, comparisons in items of financial ability and taxable effort and re- 
sources between rural and graded and high schools would be even more 
striking than the obtained comparisons show. 

The actual ratios of the taxable to true valuation in the f ovuteen counties 
used for rural school computations are:^® 



County 

Carlton. . 
Dodge. . . 
Douglas. . 
Pillmore. . 
Hubbard . 

Isanti 

iCittson . . 



Ratio of Taxablb to 

Trub Valuation 

Pbr Cbnt 

30.09 
30.59 
25.14 
26.80 
28.56 
30.53 
25.36 



County 

Meeker . . . 
Norman. . 
Pipestone . 
St. Louis. . 

Scott 

Watonwan 
Wilkin. . . . 



Ratio of Taxablb to 

Trub Valuation 

Pbr Cbnt 

26.57 
30.64 
25.87 
36.90 
22.77 
27.73 
27.03 



In the above table and in all others in this study where the amount 
of local school tax enters, tax on real valuation as above explained will be 
meant unless specific statement is made to the contrary. 



TABLE X 

The Per Cent That State Aid Is of the Annual 
Maintenance Income in High School Districts 



Numbbr op 


Per Cent of 


State 


I Aid — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Per Cent 


5 


2.54 


3 to 


5.9 


4 


2.03 


6 




8.9 


3 


1.52 


9 




11.9 


2 


1.01 


12 




14.9 


5 


2.54 


15 




17.9 


9 


4.54 


18 




20.9 


14 


7.10 


21 




23.9 


16 


8.07 


24 




26.9 


18 


9.13 


27 




29.9 


30 


15.22 


30 




32.9 


24 


12.18 


33 




35.9 


28 


14.21 


36 




38.9 


13 


6.59 


39 




41.9 


11 


5.58 


42 




44.9 


5 


2.54 


45 




47.9 


5 


2.54 


48 




50.9 


3 


1.52 


51 




56.9 


1 


.5 


57 




59. Q 


1 


.5 


60 




62.9 



^* Rgport ofik« Minnesota Tax Commission, 1912 table 1. pp. 430, 431. 
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The median part that the total state aid is of the whole maintenance 
income of the districts is 32.15 percent. The middle half of the districts 
receive from the state between 25.26 per cent and 37.76 per cent of their 
maintenance. 

One district receives from the state as much as 60 per cent of its main- 
tenance, while between eight and nine per cent of all the schools receive 
less than 15 per cent. On the other hand, more than forty-six per cent 
receive in aid over one third of their annual maintenance, and about eighty 
per cent receive more than one fourth. 

TABLE XI 
Assessed Valuation pkr Enrolled PuFit 



NuirtiR or 


Phb Chkt of 


ASSKSSKD 


Valuation 


'disibictb 


All DiSTBiCTB 


FEB 


Pupil 




.96 


$ 250 


o$ 499 




9,17 


500 


749 




19.32 


750 


999 




26.56 


1,000 


• 1,249 




15.00 


1,250 


' 1,499 




10.14 


1,500 


' 1,749 




4.34 


1,750 


' 1.999 




2.89 


2,000 


■ 2.249 




2.89 


2,250 


' 2.499 




.96 


2,500 


' 2.749 




.48 


2,750 


' 2,999 




.96 


3,000 


' 3,499 




.48 


3,500 


' 3,999 




.48 


4,000 


' 4,139 




.48 


4.250 


' 4,499 




.48 


4.500 


' 5.749 




.48 


5.750 


' 7.999 




.48 


8,000 


' 8.499 




.48 


8,500 


' 8,749 




.48 


8.750 


' 10.499 




.48 


10,500 


' 16.749 




.48 


16.750 


' 18.249 




.48 


18.250 


' 18,749 




,48 


18,750 


' 23,999 




.48 


23,000 


' 53,749 




.48 


53,750 


' 53.799 



The median assessed valuation per enrolled pupil is $1,186. In thnfl 
middle fifty per cent of these districts such valuation is between $937 aiUis 
$1,610 per pupil. 

The median and the mode fall in the same group. The distributioi 
is extremely skewed toward low valuation. This is what we might expect.1 
The highest valuations occur in those districts located in the northeml 
part of the state. Several of the districts in this portion are almost or ,i 
altogether iron mine territory. 

Over eighty per cent of the districts have a valuation per pupil of less 1 
than $1,750. The lowest fifty districts have a valuation between $2S(Xfl 
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and $677 per enrolled pupil. The highest fifty range from $1,631 to 
$53,750 per pupil. The valuations per pupil in the five richest districts 
are, respectively; 

$16,064 

$18,390 
I $18,790 

$2.3,09.? 

$53,752 
In over ninety-five per cent of the districts a fifieen-mil! tax" levied 
on the assessed valuation would bring between $7 . 50 and $37 . 50 per 
pupil. In over nine per cent of the districts the same levy would bring 
between $38.00 and $800.00 per pupil." 

It should be remembered that all the figures discussed in connection 
with the above table are on the basis of assessed and not real valuation. 

Effect op Special State Aid on Enrollment in High School 

It is possible that one effect of special state aid to high schools has 
been to increase attendance from outside the district itself, to attract 
children from adjoining districts. The presence of a high school in a well- 
settled community means that it will attract from nearby districts a part 
of its enrollment. This fact is shown in a later part of the study.'* In so 
£ar as special aid has furthered the establishment of high school depart- 
ments, it has doubtless been a positive factor in increasing the enrollment 
of pupils from outside the district. 

But aid to indi^-idual hi(;h schools increased from a maximum of $1,500 
plus the apportionment in 1903," to a maximum possibility of over $5,000 
in addition to apport.ionment in 1914-15." Later we shall discover that 
the per cent of outside enrollment in all the high schools of the state was 
23.3 percent in 1903 and 23.4 percent in 1915 

The question more to the point is whether the increase in special state 
aid per school increased the enrollment of pupils from outside the district 
in similar proportion. An examination of the per cent of outside enroll- 
ment in the high schools during the past decade compels us to give a neg- 
ative answer. 

Some may object that the above presentation omits one very important 
item, that of consolidation; that the pupils from the outlying territory in 
consolidated districts are as truly "outside" pupils in the sense the above 



^ A muflh cflDtrAl nteasure of tpecul ichoa] leviei ac 
net. Cabbeilty. Si^lmot Fundi and n4ir Atporlioim 
" Ch»pte( 1. Ublc 76. 

" EiiMttnlH A<in¥ill Kipori ef Instiilor of Siati Bitf 
IB incTCue le one group of indnitiiat Kbooli and ti 
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are considered as though they were not within the formal confines of the -1 
enlarged district. It should be remembered that districts receive special 
annual aid for consolidation in addition to aid received because they support 
accredited high schools. It is quite erroneous to confuse these two forms 
of aid or the effects of them. 

There is this much to be considered however. Every high school 
receives some of its pupils from outside its district. By consolidation a 
district takes in as its own members a number of pupils previously enrolled 
as outsiders. The number of such pupils included wil! depend partly upon 
the amount of rural territory included in the consolidation. In any 
consolidated district then, the number of outsiders enrolled will be nomi- 
nally less than before the consolidation. The number of consolidated 
schools has increased markedly during the past five years. This situation 
makes the per cent of outside enrollment seem somewhat less for this 
period than it actually has been . 



High School Enrollment and High School Expense 
Is there any relation between the part of a district's enrollment that 
is in the high school and the part of the district's money spent in the high 
school? If there is a central tendency for, say, one fourth of all pupils 
in high school districts to be found in the high school department, is there 
a corresponding tendency for one fourth, one third, or any other fraction 
of expenditure to go to the high school department? 

For eighty-five districts receiving no aid for industrial work, division 
of school enrollment and cost between the grades and the high school is ■% 
as shown in the two following tables: 

TABLE XII 
Per Cent of a District's Total Annual Enrollment 







H,CB 


School 


Number o«- 


Per Cbkt ob 






DiEimcTS 


All Dhtkicts 


Per Ckni 


6 


7,07 


3 


O l.t 




7.07 


8 


" 12.9 


IZ 


14.12 


13 


" 17.9 


27 


31,75 


IS 


" 22.9 


22 


25.87 


23 


" 27.9 


10 


11,76 


28 


" 32.9 


I 


1.18 


33 


" 37.9 





.0 


38 


' 42.9 





.0 


43 


' 47.9 


1 


I.IS 


4S 


" 52,9 


(1 


.0 


S3 


' 57.9 





.0 


58 


' 62.9 
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TABLE XIII 

Pbr Cbnt op a District's Total Annual Cost That Is 

Dbvotbd to the High School 



NuMBBB or 


Pbb Cent op 


High School Cost — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Per Cent 


4 


4.72 


3 to 7.9 


3 


3.53 


8 " 12.9 


7 


8.24 


13 " 17.9 


12 


14.12 


18 " 22.9 


19 


22.35 


23 " 27.9 


14 


16.47 


28 " 32.9 


11 


12.93 


33 " 37.9 


7 


8.24 


38 " 42.9 


2 


2.36 


43 " 47.9 


4 


4.71 


48 " 52.9 


1 


1.18 


53 " 57.9 


1 


1.18 


58 " 62.9 



The relation between high school expendittire and enrollment is shown 
more clearly by changing Tables XII and XIII into curves of distribution. 
Figure 1 is the result. 
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Z.r\ro\\try>T)X. Ex per7d it ore- 
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Figure 1 
Per cent of district's total expenditure and enrollment in the high school department 

Both tables and the figure indicate that there is a well-marked central 
tendency in each item. Districts maintaining high school departments 
have a median of 20 per cent of their total enrollment in the high school, 
and to maintain this department, spend slightly more than 30 per cent of 
their total annual expenditure to maintain all their school. The middle 
fifty per cent of the districts enroll between 16 per cent and 25 per cent 
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of all their children in their high schools. While one district enrolls "48 
per cent to 52.9 per cent," only slightly more than two per cent of all 
districts enroll in their high schools over 38 per cent of their total enroll- 
ment. The limits of the middle half of the districts in expenditure fall 
both higher and lower than in enrollment. They are 21 per cent and 35 
per cent for expenditure as compared with 16 per cent and 25 per cent for 
enrollment. One school spends on its high school "58 per cent to 62.9 
per cent" of what it spend; for all its schools each year. Yet less than 
one fifth of all spend more than ^i per cent of their money in their high 
school departments and about one sixth spend less than 18 per cent. 

Table XIV shows a marked positive correlation between per cent o£ 
enrollment in the high school and the money spent in that department, 
in these eighty-five districts. 

It is valuable to know how Minnesota compares in these items withJ 
other sections of the country. ■ 

TABLE XIV ' 
Per Cent of a District's Total Enrollment and Annual Cost to Be Found 
IN THE High Schools 


^^^^^^ft ENKDUHISt 


Pbk Cent of Cost 


J. 


i 


i 




z 


I 


I 


i 


T 


I 


i 


'^M 




4 


2 


3 

2 

2 


1 
3 

4 

1 


1 

2 

11 

5 


1 

6 


2 
3 
J 

2 

1 


6 


2 


I 


I 


1 




13-17.9 

18-22,9 














58-62.9 


Totals 

Medians 


4 

5.5 


3 
6.3 


7 
13.3 


12 
20.5 


19 

20.5 


U 
23. 


23.8 


7 
25.1 


2 
30.5 


4 
30,5 


15.5 


1 
30 5 


The Boise, Idaho, Survey" shows that in thirty-seven cities of the 
United States the lowest per cent of expenditure devoted to high schools 
is 10 per cent and the highest is 36 per cent." Only seven of the thirty- 
seven spend over 30 per cent, the Minnesota median, in the department. 
Their mode is clearly marked at 21 per cent. Sixty-nine per cent of these 
eighty-five schools are above the group in which this figure falls. On the 
whole, the eighty-five high schools oi Minnesota compare favorably with 

" Bxfot Smty at F<Mit Sa,ad Syttim, Bol«. Idrnh,, I91I. 
"IbU., IB. 
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the high schools of the thirty-seven cities. The variability, though, is con-^ 
siderably greater than that found among these cities. The distribution of 
expenditure for high schools among these cities is: 

TABLE XV 

Per Cent of School Expenditure Devoted to High School 

IN Thirty-seven Cities 

Pkr Cent op Number op 

bxpbndituib './ citibs 

10 per cent to 14 .9 per cent *. 3 

15 per cent to 19 .9 per cent 9 

20 per cent to 24 .9 per cent 16 

25 per cent to 29 .9 per cent 2 

30 per cent to 34 . 9 per cent 5 

35 per cent to 39 .9 per cent 2 

This survey gives the per cent of children in the high school in these 
thirty-seven cities, not by enrollment but by average daily attendance." 

The distribution of the total daily attendance in these cities that is to 
be found in^their high schools is given in Table XVI. 

TABLE XVI 

Per Cent of Total Average Daily Attendance to Be Found in High Schools 

IN Thirty-seven Cities 

Pbr Cbnt op Numbbb op 

Attbndancb Citibs 

5 per cent to 9.9 per cent 7 

10 per cent to 14.9 per cent 22 

15 per cent to 19 .9 per cent 5 

20 per cent to 24 .9 per cent 2 

25 per cent to 29 .9 per cent 

30 per cent to 34 . 9 per cent 1 

In the "10 per cent to 14.9 per cent" group, there are 

6 schools at 10 per cent 
4 schools at 1 1 per cent 
6 schools at 12 per cent 
3 schools at 13 per cent 
3 schools at 14 per cent 

The modal per cent of attendance in high school among these cities is 
between 10 and 15 per cent. In Minnesota the median per cent of enroll- 
ment in high school is 20. Of the thirty-seven cities only three have more 
than 20 per cent of their average daily attendance in the high school. 

Making all due allowance for the fact that presence of pupils is meas- 
ured by average daily attendance in one group of schools and by enroll- 
ment in the other group, Minnesota's high schools rank high. It is very 
clear also that the districts maintaining high schools in this state are well 
disposed in the matter of supporting their high school departments. 
Whether the support is justly divided between the high school and the 
elementary school is a question which it is impossible to answer from any 
data at present available. 

» Ibid,, 19. 
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Each o£ the preceding eight tables shows the relationship between two 
factors already considered in the discussion of high schools. 

No correlation of amounts large enough to be significant appears ■ 
any of these tables of distribution. 



TABLE XXV 
High School Suuuakt 



Annual aCtnuUnu per pupil . 

CoK per popil day 

Aid per pupil diy 

Peroat of lUle »id........ 

LocullMlevy 

Aliened vmluatian per pupil. 
Lenttb at Khool yeir 



Summary 

The typical Minnesota high school system is located in a village of be- 
tween 1,250 and 1,275 people. Its pupils attend 147 days each year, and 
each pupil costs his district twenty-seven cents each day he attends. The 
district receives from the state seven and five-tenths cents for each pupil 
for each day he attends, and thirty-two per cent of all the annual income 
provided for maintaining the school system. The district, to raise its 
share, levies a tax of six mills on its real valuation. The assessed valua- 
tion of the property amounts to $1,186 for every child enrolled in the dis- 
trict. The variability among the different high school districts is such 
that statements of central tendencies concerning taxes and per cent of aid 
are somewhat misleading. There is a marked tendency for districts to 
put money into their high schools in direct proportion to the number en- 
rolled in the high schools. There is no tendency, as is sometimes asserted, 
for some communities to support a high school "at the expense of thM 
grades." I 

In the lowest twenty-one per cent of high school districts the average J 
levy for all high school districts would bring between $3.75 and $11.25 
per enrolled pupil. In the nineteen highest a similar lax would brii^ 
$37 . 50 to $800 per pupil. In the six districts of highest valuation the 
same levy would raise from $254 to $800 per pupil. And yet there is n 
distinction made by the state in distributing the aid because of this « 
tremely high variability. 
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What is the object of state aid to high schools? The original question 
in this connection seemed to be whether it is not as legitimate for the 
state to assist high schools by a direct bonus as to assist elementary schools, 
normal schools, and universities," or whether the state is not bound to 
give such assistance in order to make Jts policy consistent for all divisions 
of public education. 

But more si>ecific aims have been attempted in applying such aid. In 
Massachusetts "the inference is that slate aid is offered as an inducement 
to employ more than one teacher."" In Maine the result was to increase 
greatly the number of free high schools, to raise very materially the stand- 
ards of secondary scholarship, and to increase the number of courses offered 
by high schools.'' The original aim "in Wisconsin was to encourage the 
development of township or rural high schools." The results have been 
more far reaching in greatly broadening the curriculum, maintaining high 
standards of teachers' qualifications." In California the aid "has helped 
struggling coimtry schools where some of the very best secondary work is 
being done."'* The aim in Florida seems to be to encourage beginning 
and successive advancement in work of high school grade." Dakota's 
desire is "to aid rural schools to Sigh standards. "*• New Hampshire's aid 
L ie for supervision.*' Pennsylvania's plan resembles Florida's.*' The re- 
tcults in Rhode Island have justified the expectation of bringing pupils in 
I enaller towns into contact with high schools.'* 

Siunmarizing. the author above quoted says that high school aid has 

ide possible better teaching, better buildings, and better equipment. 

Egh school education is placed at the door of the child needing it." 

In brief, state aid to high schools has aimed to make secondary educa- 

I'tion conunon. public education, inspected and standardized by the state, 

I and has aimed to overcome the handicap to secondary education arising 

from the fact that this type of education is on the whole more costly than 

that in the years below it. All these aims, stale aid has accomplished in 

Minnesota to a highly commendable degree. 

The question of importance for the state to answer now is whether aid 
) high schools shall be continued after its original purposes have been 
ulfilled. Tfie question may be thought of as whether high school aid 

leocnl diicufsion ■« Johnilon: and Bolton. SptcM Slalr Aii la /fit* Schools. E4uzaHoni,t 



"Ibi^.. ISS. 
'• Ibid.. 157. 
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^uld be given with a view to accomplishing certain purposes and then i 
mtinued, or whether the state has adopted a permanent policy of 
idy to secondary education. In the light of the historical development 
indary support," practice points decidedly in the direction of con- 
tinued state subsidy in the future. 

If this judgment be true, two matters are of paramount importance at 
this time. The first is, what shall be the conditions governing the dis- 
tribution of this subsidy? If nothing else made this issue a vital one, the 
constantly and greatly increasing appropriations for the various forms of 
secondary aid would make it so." The subsidy should be given where it 
is needed, if given at all. It is .obvious that the district most needing it 
is the one which must impose the greatest tax levy in order to meet the 
minimum standards set by the state supcr\'ising agent. Why districts with 
valuations sufficient to raise from $600 to $800 {jer pupil by the average 
tax levy should receive the maximum state aid is inexplicable. Whether 
they should receive any special aid is extremely doubtful. If all special 
aid were withdra\vn from them the state would still have the right of edu- 
cational supervision and standardization by virtue of the interpretation of 
scholarship prerequisites as a basis for the distribution of the apportion- 
ment income. 

The second question of great present importance is, why state aid to 
high schools is continued in such large amounts. If the primary aims 
connected with the establishment of this aid have been in large part 
served, what aims have grown out of this development? 

State aid to high schools in Minnesota has accomplished results highly 
commendable. It has caused high schools to increase in number very 
rapidly. It has made it possible for the state to be extraordinarily well 
provided with secondary education advantages in its small cities and 
villages. Requirements raised from time to time by a state board, with 
close inspection by an impartial, unattached, professional agent of the 
board, have given the state's system of high schools enviable rank. The 
important problems which the state now faces with respect to these schools 
are not merely those connected with continuing to maintain high ideals 
of scholarship, of educational accomplishment, of teachers' requirements, 
or adaptation of schools and courses of study to commonwealth and com- 
munity needs. One of the problems of greatest importance is a readjust- 
ment of the distribution of the special aid with distinct reference to the 
need, the effort, and the ability of the district concerned, with respect 
to the high school work of these districts. There should be a more thorough 
study of the high school districts to determine whether it is wise to continue 



>• C. F. Brown. Tht Utking of Our MUiU SclictJs c 
S. 
■ Sh Himmmrr ti the «Dd of Cluptei 1. 
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to give no aid nominally to elementary schools and to give all to the high 
schools of such districts, or whether each should be subsidized separately. 
The bases for any form of aid selected should be chosen with reference 
to specific aims. The methods by which it is thought that such aims are 
to be realized should be clearly outlined. The state should have a polic>' 
with respect both to what it is attempting and also of determining how its 
attempts are working. From time to time investigations and sur\'eys 
should be made to determine whether the aid is accomplishing the results 
sought. Some such procedure is the only way of securing the desired 
"economy" and "efficiency." 



CHAPTER IV 
SPECIAL AID TO GRADED SCHOOLS 
At ^the time that this study was made there were on the list of state 
graded schools 217 districts.' The data gathered made it possible to 
include in the study 206 of these. 





TABLE XXVI 




Attendance 


ER Pupil per Yeah 


BV Districts 


Number or 


Pb. Cint ot 


Attbndancb— 


DisTBicrs 


All Dtstmci5 


Days 


1 


.5 


93 to 95 


6 


2.9 


HI 


3 


1.5 


114 


7 


3.4 


117 


8 
11 


3,9 

5.3 


120 
123 


18 


8.7 


126 


15 


7.3 


129 


16 


7.8 


132 


22 


10,7 


135 


2.S 


12.1 


13S 


20 


9.7 


141 


12 


•■i.S 


144 


15 


7.3 


147 


U 


.1.3 


150 


8 


3.9 


153 


6 

1 
1 


2.9 
.5 
.5 


156 
159 
162 



The median time that each pupil enrolled in these 206 graded schools 1 
attends each year is 138.7 days. In the middle fifty per cent of the 1 
districts pupils attend between 128.6 and 147.2 days each. 
Pi. In less than one fifth of the districts the average attendance is lower ■] 
than 120 days — three times the length of time a child needs to attend school j 
in order for the district to be granted apportionment aid. In one district 1 
the attendance averages 162 days, or slightly more than eight ninths of | 
the maximum, while in thirty-five per cent of all the districts the averagej 
is above 140 days, or seven eighths of the possible maximum. 

Length cf the School Year 
Only a word here need be said about the length of the school year inl 
these districts. There can not be less than nine months in order for any J 
school to be on the list, to receive special state aid.' Only a few scboolt. 
have longer school years, 

I Eiililiinlli Ammft Rrpml Bf Ike Insfitilor nf Stall Oradtd Sckaols, 8. 
» See Chapter I and ApjKr.di- K. Ratit ol Hick Sthooi Boaid. 
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TABLE XXVII 
Cost per Pupil per Day of Attendance by Districts 



NuMBBK or 


Pbk Cbnt op 


Cost pbk Dat— 


Districts 


All Distucts 




Cbnts 


1 


.5 


8 to 


9.9 


3 


1.5 


10 


it 


11.9 


7 


3.4 


12 


a 


13.9 


12 


5.8 


14 


tt 


15.9 


13 


6.3 


16 


tt 


17.9 


25 


12.1 


18 


u 


19.9 


29 


14.1 


20 


tt 


21.9 


24 


11.1 


22 


u 


23.9 


18 


8.7 


24 


ti 


25.9 


15 


7.2 


26 


«< 


27.9 


18 


8.7 


28 


i€ 


29.9 


8 


3.9 


30 


t€ 


31.9 


4 


1.9 


32 


i€ 


33.9 


6 


2.9 


34 


it 


35.9 


6 


2.9 


36 


it 


37.9 


1 


.5 


38 


tt 


39.9 


4 


1.9 


40 


it 


41.9 


3 


1.5 


42 


tt 


43.9 


2 


1.0 


44 


tt 


47.9 


1 


.5 


48 


tt 


49.9 


2 


1.0 


50 


tt 


63.9 


4 


1.9 


64 


tt 


64.9 



TABLE XXVIII 
Aid per Pupil per Day op Attendance by Districts 



Number oy 


Pbr Cent op 


Aid 


PBR Day— 


Districts 


All Districts 




Cbnts 


3 


1.5 


3 to 


3.9 


4 


1.9 


4 


tt 


4.9 


13 


6.3 


5 


tt 


5.9 


53 


25.7 


6 


tt 


6.9 


63 


30.6 


7 


tt 


7.9 


38 


18.4 


8 


tt 


8.9 


8 


3.9 


9 


tt 


9.9 


10 


4.8 


10 


tt 


10.9 


3 


1.5 


11 


tt 


11.9 


5 


2.4 


12 


tt 


12.9 


1 


.5 


15 


tt 


13.9 





.0 


14 


tt 


14.9 


1 


.5 t 


15 


ft 


15.9 





.0 


16 


tt 


16.9 





.0 


17 


tt 


17.9 


2 


1.0 


18 


tt 


18.9 





.0 


19 


tt 


19.9 





.0 


20 


tt 


20.9 


1 


.5 


21 


tt 


21.9 


1 


.5 


24 


tt 


24.9 
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The median cost per pupil per day of attendance is 22.98 cents. In the 
middle half of the schools this cost lies between 19.4 cents and 28.7 cents. 
The modal group represents a cost of 20 to 20.9 cents. In the lowest 
eleven per cent of the districts the cost per unit docs not reach 16 cents, 
while in the highest eleven per cent the unit cost is not below 36 cents. 

The median aid per day of attendance is 7 . 1 cents. The quartiles 
are 6.4 cents and 8.4 cents. Sixty-five per cent of the schools receive 
7 cents or more aid per day of attendance, or practically not less than 
one third the median cost per day of attendance. 

TABLE XXIX 
Part That State Aid Is of Total Annual iNcnsiE 



NlTMBE» <W 


PEk Cent op 


SiATB Aid— 






Pbk 


Cm 


4 


1.9 


tr 


2.9 


I 


.5 


3 ' 


8.") 




.5 


9 ' 


11.9 


1 


.5 


12 ' 


14.9 


i 


1.5 


IS ' 


17.9 


10 


4.<) 


18 ' 


20.9 


4 


1.9 


21 ' 


23.9 


24 


11.1 


24 ' 


26.9 


16 


7.8 


27 ' 


29.9 


38 


18.4 


30 ' 


32.9 


28 


13.6 


33 ' 


35. 9 


29 


14.1 


36 ' 


38.9 


18 


8.7 


39 ' 


41.9 


10 


4.9 


42 ' 


44.9 


4 


1,9 


45 ' 


47.9 


6 


2.9 


48 ■ 


53.9 


5 


2.4 


54 ' 


56.9 


2 


I.O 


63 " 


65.9 




.5 


81 ' 


83.9 


' 


.5 


87 ' 


89.9 



The median part that state aid is of the total annual income for graded 
schools is 33 per cent. In one half of these schools this ratio falls between 
27.55 per cent and 38.44 per cent. Nine per cent of the districts receive 
less than 20 per cent of their annual income from the state, while fourteen 
per cent of the districts receive 42 per cent or more from state aid. 

The median special school tax levied by these districts to maintain 
their graded schools was_ 5,05 mills on the basis of the real valuation^ 
The middle fifty per cent of the districts levied between 3 . 85 mills and 5 . 96 
mills. Eighty-five per cent of the districts had tax levies between 2 and 
8 mills. One district had a levy of 19 mills, but only three per cent of a 
levied over 10 mills. 
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TABLE XXX 
Special School Tax in Mills by Districts 



NUMBBK OP 


Pbk Cekt of 


Spboal School 


Districts 


All Districts 


Tax — 


Mills 


6 


2.9 


to 


1.9 


19 


9.2 


2 


« 


2.9 


28 


13.6 


3 


« 


3.9 


43 


20.9 


4 


« 


4.9 


48 


23.3 


5 


« 


5.9 


27 


13.1 


6 


« 


6.9 


13 


6.3 


7 


« 


7.9 


10 


4.9 


8 


« 


8.9 


6 


2.9 


9 


« 


9.9 


1 


.5 


10 


« 


10.9 


3 


1.5 


11 


« 


11.9 


1 


.5 


16 


« 


16.9 


1 


.5 


19 


« 


19.9 



TABLE XXXI 
Assessed Valuation per Enrolled Pupil 



Number or 


Pbr Cbnt op 


Assbssed Valuation 


Districts 


All Districts 


PBR 


Pupil 


5 


2.4 


$ 250 to $ 499 


9 


4.2 


500 


u 


749 


31 


14.6 


750 


u 


999 


57 


26.9 


1,000 


« 


1,149 


50 


23.6 


1,250 


ii 


1,499 


21 


9.9 


1.500 


ii 


1,749 


10 


4.7 


1,750 


« 


1,999 


5 


2.4 


2,000 


ii 


2,249 


7 


' 3.3 


2,250 


ii 


2,499 


3 


1.4 


2.500 


ii 


2,749 


3 


1.4 


2,750 


a 


2,999 


3 


1.4 


3,000 


it 


3,249 


1 


.5 


3,250 


a 


3,499 





.0 


3.500 


a 


3,749 





.0 


3,750 


a 


3,999 


1 


.5 


4,000 


ii 


4,249 





.0 


4,250 


a 


4,499 





.0 


4,500 


« 


4,749 





.0 


4,750 


« 


4,999 


1 


.5 


5,000 


(( 


5,249 


1 . 


.5 


5,250 


a 


5,499 





.0 


5,500 


a 


5,749 





.0 


5,750 


a 


5,999 





.0 


6,000 


ii 


6,249 





.0 


6,250 


a 


6,499 





.0 


6,500 


a 


7,749 





.0 


7,750 


a 


7.999 





.0 


8.000 


iis 


8,499 


1 


.5 


8,500 


a 


8,749 





.0 


8,750 


a 


8,999 





.0 


9,000 


ii 


9.499 





.0 


9.500 


ii 


10.499 





.0 


10,500 


ii 


10.999 


3 


1.4 


11.000 and up 
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The assessed valuation per enrolled pupil in 212 of these districts is 
$1,254. The middle fifty per cent have valuatitJns between $1,034 and 
$1,582. Only four per cent have valuations over $3,250 per child, and 
only fourteen per cent over $2,000 per child. Over one fifth ha\'e valua- 
tions under $1,000 per child. 

Summary . 

The typical graded school of Minnesota enrolls annually 119 pupils," I 
who attend 139 days, each pupil costing the district twenty-three cents ' 
each day he attends. Of the total income of this school one third is con- 
tributed by the state and the remainder is raised by the district through 
a tax of 5.05 nulls on each dollar of real valuation of taxable property. 

The Pearson method shows the following relationships: 



TABLE XXXII 
Correlations in Graded Schools 

I. Number of days annual attendance per pupil and local tai levy 

II. Number of days attended per pupil during a year and per cent that 
state aid is of total annual mainteDance income 

III. Cost per pupil per day of attendance and aid per pupil per day of 

attendance 

IV. Cost per pupil per day of attendance and per cent that state aid is of 

total annual mainteoHncc income - 

V. Cost per pupil per da^ of attendance and number of days annual 

attenaance per pupil - 

VI. Aid per pupil per day of attendance and local tax levy 
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Graded schools have only the department of grade work, with a few 
exceptions. By actual count nearly one hundred of the 216 have just 
four instructors each, including the principal. This similarity offers the 
opportunity to study the effect of state aid in a group of schools more 
nearly representing a clearly defined type of school than any other division 
that it has been possible to make.' The division "high schools" includes 
both secondary and elementary departments of work. Rural schools 
include the so-called semi -graded and ungraded or common schools. 
Among the "common schools" are three classes with respect to aid. 
Graded schools, on the other hand, exist as a logically fairly well defined 
group. 

Special aid to graded schools came in Mirmesota seventeen years after 
high school aid. By common practice these two aids seem to have been 
granted in similar order of precedence in other states,' State supervision, 
with all its implications of high standards and requirements with respect 
to buildings, equipment, teachers, length of school year, curricula, and 
scholarship, has been the aim sought. 

Graded school aid has without doubt increased the number of high 
schools and helped to improve the high school situation in the state. 
Conformity to state supervision and requirements is learned through 
meeting graded aid prerequisites. The state of mind and attitude of a 
district resulting from familiarity with requirements for grade school aid 
are without doubt much more favorable to the added requirements for a 
district's being placed upon the high school list, The general large increase 
o£ state aid through recent years indicates, too, that a district that once 
receives a state subsidy has an increasing appetite for more of the same 
kind of sustenance. 

Graded school aid has without doubt lengthened the school year, 
raised teaching efficiency, and bettered the physical conditions under 
which instruction is given in these schools. 

On the other hand, neither the effort the district makes nor the pro- 
portion it receives from the state seems to make any difference in the 
Qumber of days a child attends {I and II).' There is no marked indica- 
tion that cost per day of attendance and the aid per day of attendance 
have any relation one to another (III). Neither is there any marked 
indication that where this daily cost is highest the districts are receiving 
any particular proportion of their total income from state aid {IV}, The re- 
lation between the proportion of aid and the local tax is not enough to be a 
basis for very definite conclusions. Table XXXIII shows a tendency toward 
negative correlation, however, which fact may be of some importance. 

*StK Chapter I. 

•Sh Sftciat Slult Aid to Hitk ScAooli. H:3td div. 
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STATE AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Cost per pupil day, assessed valuation per pupil enrolled, and the special 
school levy distributions do not contain many cases of great extremes. 
The attendance in days per pupil and the per cent of revenue from the 
state have their distributions less centered. The variability from the 
central tendency in the last named distribution is probably accentuated 
by the fact that a few schools receive aid other than that merely for graded 
ichools. as aid for consolidation, aid for industrial work, or aid for two 
years of high school work. 

In the data studied there is no proof that special state aid to graded 
schools has res»ilted in any condition that is distinctly bad. The relation- 
ship between cost and per cent of state aid shows a tendency that may result 
in districts which are not needy receiving too large a proportion from the 
state. The danger of this result will always be present and the result 
itself wilt tend to creep in in greater or less degree as long as the aid is 
distributed without any reference to local ability or local effort. 

Local communities and the state at large have received, it appears, 
Iwo main benefits from aid to this group of schools: first, elementary 
schools and school work have been standardized; second, communities 
have qualified for high school rank much sooner than without the stimulat- 
ing effect of the intermediate experience of receiving graded school aid. 
Each of these results is highly justifiable. There is one question, how- 
ever, that is worth while raising in this connection. It is. whether, with 
the Uberal amount of aid now given this type of school, more definite 
encouragement could not be offered for communities to do something 
different than the stereotyped form of work, particularly in the grammar 
grades. It is true that such incentive has been offered through additional 
aid. 



TABLE XXXIV 
Grade School Sumua 
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It has already proven distinctly worth while to encourage communities 
to do independent things even though they can not or do not aspire to 
establish even a partial high school. Indtistrial work for both boys and 
girls should be encouraged below the high school. In some schools de- 
partmental work could be introduced. It does not seem as though the 
state needs to wait on special appropriations to encourage specific experi- 
ments and increments of work among graded schools. It is quite probable 
that conscious administration of the graded aid to encourage the special 
and varied forms of eflFort would tend to bring results of similar nature 
to those that have been sought so far only through additional aid for special 
work. 



CHAPTER V 

SPECIAL AID TO RURAL SCHOOLS 

Of the three groups of schools which were to be disctissed only one 
group, that of the rural schools, remains. The facts concerning the seven 
factors already discussed for high and graded school districts will be pre- 
sented first. These will be followed by a discussion of certain implications 
true for the rural field only. 

TABLE XXXV 

Number op Actual Days Attendance per Pupil, 

BY Districts 



Number of 


Pbr Cbnt of 


Attendance — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Days 


2 


.2 


30 to 


34 


3 


.3 


35 


« 


39 


4 


.4 


40 


it 


44 


4 


.4 


45 


u 


49 


10 


1.0 


50 


u 


54 


17 


1.7 


55 


« 


59 


30 


2.9 


60 


« 


64 


41 


4.0 


65 


« 


69 


51 


5.0 


70 


« 


74 


52 


5.1 


75 


« 


79 


72 


7.1 


80 


(4 


84 


79 


7.8 


85 


U 


89 


96 


9.5 


90 


U 


94 


76 


7.5 


95 


U 


99 


80 


7.9 


100 


U 


104 


86 


8.5 


105 


tt 


109 


82 


8.1 


110 


it 


114 


68 


6.7 


115 


« 


119 


42 


4.2 


120 


« 


124 


37 


3.7 


125 


« 


129 


27 


2.7 


130 


« 


134 


15 


1.5 


135 


« 


139 


19 


1.9 


140 


<« 


144 


7 


.7 


145 


« 


149 


5 


.5 


150 


« 


154 


2 


.2 


155 


« 


159 


2 


.2 


160 


« 


164 


1 


.1 


165 


« 


169 


1 


.1 


170 


it 


174 



The median length of time that a pupil in a rural district attends 
school dtuing the year is 97.9 days. The quartiles of attendance are 81 
days and 112 days. The distribution of this attendance is given in Table 
XXXV. The modal attendance time is in the group "90 to 95 days"; 
the median and the mode are thus in adjoining groups. Fifty-three per 
cent attend less than 100 days, or five months a year. Less than sixteen 
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per cent attend 120 days, or six months. On the other hand, 99.5 per cent 
attend 40 days or more, the attendance required for sharing in the current— 
school fund. 



TABLE XXXVI 
Length of Scbool Year in Months 



The number of d 




The median length of the school year in 1,095' districts is 7.7 months. 
The middle one half of these districts have a school year between 6.9 
months and 7.8 months in length. 

There is a very clearly marked mode at eight months. One half of all 
these schools have less than eight months of school annually, while only 
one haif of one per cent have less than seven months. 

If the length of these school years be calculated in days then the table 
would read: One school has a year of between 41 and 60 days, etc.. and 
the median length is 148.9 days. This is 16. 4 days longer than the length 
of rural schools in Minnesota as foiuid by the Bureau of Education for 
the year 1909-10,* The Bureau, however, includes in the group, "rural 
schools," all schools not in cities of 2.500 or more inhabitants.* 

On the other hand, the median school year in the Minnesota rural 
school, ap that division is here used, is 11.2 days longer than the average 
school ye.ar in all rural schools in the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau.* In reality this means that the one- and two-room rural schools 
of Minnesota are really considerably in advance of the rest of the schools 
in their own class over the country as a whole. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether the state is very far in advance of the central tendency 
of the other states in its own geographical division of territory. The 
accompanying figure shows the general tendency toward increasing length 
of school years. Minnesota falls in the North Central Division. 

One would naturally expect that the special aid of the rural schools in 
Minnesota would result in a lengthened school year. The length of the 
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school year is one of the* two essential requirements conditioning such aid.* 
It may be very seriously doubted whether this aid has kept these schools 
in session longer each year than the average school year for. other rural 
schools in the same part of the country.* 
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Figure 2^ 
Increasing length of term, in days 

The median cost per day of actual attendance per pupil is 22.9 cents. 
In the middle half of the districts this cost is between 17.08 cents and 
31.86 cents. The modal cost is between IS and 20 cents. This is only 
the second step removed from the group of lowest cost, but the eighteenth 
step from the group of highest cost. In this item there is, then, a very 
marked tendency toward an appearance of scattered cases of districts in 
which the cost is much higher than the median, but for no such scattering 
to appear below the median cost. In over seventy per cent of the districts 
the cost is less than 30 cents per pupil per day, while in over thirty-eight 
per cent it is less than 20 cents. In only slightly more than two per cent 
of the districts is the cost above 75 cents. 



* See Chapter 2. 

• Of. Rural Life and Education, 100. 

' From Cubberley*! Rural Life and Bducaiion, 101 (with the publisher's pemuMion). 
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TABLE XXXVII 
Cost pbr Pupil pbr Day op Attendance by Districts 



NUMBBK OP 


Pbr Cbnt of 


Cost 


PBR Day — 


Districts 


All Districts 




Cents 


6 


.59 


5 to 


9.9 


146 


14.44 


10 


<4 


14.9 


240 


23.74 


15 


u 


19.9 


199 


19.78 


20 


U 


24.9 


130 


12.85 


25 


it 


29.9 


99 


9.79 


30 


M 


34.9 


54 


5.34 


35 


<« 


39.9 


41 


4.05 


40 


« 


44.9 


21 


2.07 


45 


<« 


49.9 


22 


2.16 


50 


M 


54.9 


9 


.89 


55 


<« 


59.9 


6 


.59 


60 


«« 


64.9 


4 


.39 


65 


« 


69.9 


11 


1.08 


70 


« 


74.9 


5 


.49 


75 


« 


79.9 


3 


.20 


80 


<« 


84.9 


7 


.69 


85 


« 


89.9 


1 


.09 


90 


« 


94.9 


1 


.09 


95 


« 


99.9 


1 


.09 


100 


M 


104.9 


5 


.49 


105 


« 


109.9 and up 



TABLE XXXVIII 

State Aid per Pupil per Day of Attendance 

BY Districts 



Number of 


Pbr Cent of 


Aid 


PBR 


Day — 


Districts 


All Districts 




Cents 


1 


1 


0. 


1 to 


0.9 


4 


.4 


1 


« 


1.9 


1 


.1 


2 


« 


2.9 


19 


1.9 


3 


It 


3.9 


78 


7.7 


4 


« 


4.9 


119 


11.8 


5 


« 


5.9 


113 


11.2 


6 


« 


6.9 


143 


14.1 


7 


« 


7.9 


168 


16:6 


8 


« 


8.9 


119 


11.8 


9 


« 


9.9 


100 


9.9 


10 


« 


10.9 


48 


4.7 


11 


« 


11.9 


32 


3.1 


12 


u 


12.9 


26 


2.6 


13 


u 


13.9 


10 


1.0 


14 


t€ 


14.9 


7 


.7 


15 


U 


15.9 


6 


.6 


16 


tt 


16.9 


4 


.4 


17 


U 


17.9 


2 


.2 


18 


U 


18.9 


6 


.6 


19 


U 


19.9 


1 


.1 


20 


« 


20.9 


1 


.1 


21 


« 


21.9 


1 


.1 


23 


« 


23.9 


1 


.1 


25 


tt 


25.9 


1 


.1 


27 


tt 


27.9 


2 


.2 


45 


tt 


45.9 
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The median aid per day of actual attendance is 8.8 cents. The mode 
falls in the same group as the median. The middle half of all the districts 
receive aid per day between 6.2 cents and 9.S cents. In twenty-five of 
the districts the aid is over 10 cents per pupil daily; in ten per cent, the aid 
is less than 5 cents per day. 

TABLE XXXIX 

The Pbr Cent That State Aid Is of the Total Annual 
Income for Maintenance by Districts 



Number or 


Per Cent of 


State Aid — 


DiSTUCTS 


All Districts 


Per Cent 


10 


1.0 


to 


4.9 


20 


2.0 


5 


« 


9.9 


57 


5.6 


10 


« 


14.9 


72 


7.1 


15 


« 


19.9 


68 


6.7 


20 


« 


24.9 


110 


10.9 


25 


« 


29.9 


113 


11.2 


30 


« 


34.9 


125 


12.4 


35 


« 


39.9 


132 


13.0 


40 


« 


44.9 


99 


9.8 


45 


« 


49.9 


96 


9.5 


50 


« 


54.9 


51 


5.0 


55 


« 


59.9 


30 


3.0 


60 


« 


64.9 


16 


1.6 


65 


« 


69.9 


4 


.4 


70 


« 


74.9 


4 


.4 


75 


it 


79.9 


3 


.3 


80 


« 


84.9 


1 


.1 


95 


« 


99.9 



TABLE XL 

Local Tax for Maintenance as per Mills 
OF Real Taxable Valuation 



Number of 


Pbr Cent of 


Local Tax — 


Districts 


All Districts 




Mills 


201 


19.88 


to 


.9 


445 


44.01 


1 




1.9 


190 


18.79 


2 




2.9 


53 


5.24 


3 




3.9 


68 


6.73 


4 




4.9 


23 


2.27 


5 




5.9 


8 


.79 


6 




6.9 


8 


.79 


7 




7.9 


5 


.49 


8 




8.9 


7 


.69 


9 




9.9 


1 


.09 


10 




10.9 


2 


.19 


11 




11.9 



The median part that the two kinds of state aid constitute of the year's 
total income is 37.2 per cent. The middle half of these districts receive 
directly from the state between 25.7 per cent and 45 . 5 per cent of their 
total annual income for maintenance. This includes many districts 
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whose oiily receipt from the state is the apportionment money. Therej 
is a fairly clearly marked mode in the "40 per cent to 45 per cent" group. 
On account of the fact that 45 per cent aid marks practically the end of 
three fourths of the number of cases, however, the median falls quite a 
little above this modal per cent. 

Over twenty per cent of all the districts receive 50 per cent or more 
directly from state funds, while only twenty-two per cent receive less than 
25 per cent from the state. 

It should be remembered that of the 1,011 districts included in this 
array, only 461 receive special aid for rural schools; 550 receive only 
the current school fund. 



TABLE XLI 
Assessed VALrATio.v per Enrolled Pupil i 



NUM... or 


Ph Cent of 


ASS^SSD 


Valuation 


DllTRICTS 




PBR 




9 


1.44 


belo' 


» % 300 


24 


3.84 


S 300 t 


.0 499 


25 


4.00 


500 


" 699 


i& 


6.08 


700 


" 899 


56 


8.96 


900 


" 1,099 


43 


6.88 


1.100 


■' 1.299 


39 


6.24 


1,300 • 


" 1.499 


35 


5.60 


1,500 


" 1.699 


41 


6. 56 


1,700 


■' 1,899 


29 


4.64 


1.900 


" 2,099 


27 


4,32 


2,100 


■' 2,299 


.13 


5.28 


2.300 


" 2,499 


36 


5.76 


2,500 


" 2.699 


20 


3,20 


2,700 


" 2.899 


19 


3.04 


2,900 


" 3.099 


20 


3.20 


3.100 


" 3.299 


13 


1,98 


3,300 


" 3.499 


10 


1,60 


3.500 


" 3.599 


14 


2-24 


3.700 


" 3.899 


8 


1.28 


3.900 


" 4.099 


5 


.80 


4,100 


■' 4.299 


10 


1.60 


4,300 


" 4.499 


9 


1.44 


4,500 


" 4.699 


4 


.64 


4.700 


" 4,899 


8 


1,28 


4,900 


■' 5,099 


2 


,32 


5,100 


" 5.299 


4 


.64 


5,300 


" 5,499 


37 


5.92 


5,500 and above 



The median special local school tax levy on the real valuation i 
property is 1 . 7 mills per district. In the middle fifty per cent of the 
districts this tax varies from 1 . 7 mills to 1 , 58 mills. The modal tax is 
very clearly "1 to 1.9 mills," in the same group as the median. In over 
eighty-four per cent of the districts the tax is less than 3 mills. In ninety- 
seven per cent of the districts it is less than 6 mills. This striking central 
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tendency is paralleled only by the fact that forty-four per cent of all the 
cases are in the modal (median) group. 

This remarkable similarity among rural districts with respect to their 
tax levies is not to be interpreted to mean equal similarity with respect to 
actual school support — the amotmt actually raised for schools in these 
districts. This fact is clearly shown by a consideration of the assessed 
valuation per enrolled pupil. The latter item was computed for a random 
selection of 618 districts out of the 1,011 districts. 

The median assessed valuation per enrolled pvpil in 618 rural school 
districts is $2,195. In one half of these districts the valuation per pupil 
is between $1,321 and $3,273. Ten per cent of the districts with the highest 
valuation would yield from $450 to over $550 per pupil with a tax levy of 
10 mills on the assessed valuation. The ten per cent of lowest valuation 
would yield between $30 and $70 approximately from a similar levy. So 
far as unequal abilities among individual districts are concerned, there is 
plenty of justification for some plan of state aid that shall tend to equalize 
the burden of support. 

The lists of districts with their respective valuation, in Table XLIII, show 
the inequality among districts in one cotmty of southwestern Minnesota. 



TABLE XLII 
Monthly Salary of Rural Teachers 



Number of 


Per Cent op 


Monthly Salary of 


Districts 


All Districts 


Rural Teachers 


10 


1.0 


$30 to $34 


54 


5.3 


35 " 


39 


176 


17.4 


40 " 


44 


231 


22.9 


45 " 


49 


305 


30.2 


50 " 


54 


137 


13.5 


55 " 


59 


69 


6.6 


60 " 


64 


23 


2.3 


65 " 


69 


6 


.6 


70 " 


74 


2 


.2 


75 " 


79 



The median monthly salary of teachers in 1,011 districts is $51.14. 
The middle fifty per cent of districts have salaries ranging from $45 . 63 to 
$56.30 per month. There is a clearly marked mode in the "$50 to $55" 
group, where the median falls. About twenty-four per cent of the districts 
pay less than $45 per month, while only nine and seven-tenths per cent 
pay $60 or more. 
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TABLE XLIII 

BLrs Earth Couktt 

I orrtify that the following is a ooirect statement of the school tax rate and 
MNMOMiioil valuation for the schou districts of Bine Earth County for the school year 
•^iiaiuK July 31. 1913. 

L. Kennedy, County Auditor 



School Districts 

( I nchule in the special school tax the local l-mill but not the state 1-mill tax.) 



« 



iiiui» or 


AttMMd 


Special 


Name or 


Aaaesaed 


Special 


uiitbvr 


Valuation 


School Tax 


NuiBber 


Valuation 


School Tax 


1 


$4,187,699 


10.0 


85 


% 79,174 


3.3 


i 


69.242 


: 1.5 


86 


113,177 


1.3 


.* 


64.033 


1.6 


87 


236,727 


8.5 


4 


41.712 


4.S 


^ 


65,391 


2.3 


5 


62.255 


3.2 


89 


115,160 


2.3 





50.050 


i 3.0 


90 


72,681 


2.8 


7 


IIO.a*<7 


i 8.4 


91 


71,143 


4.2 


N 


83.462 


4.2 , 


92 


68,752 


2.9 


10 


05.481 


4.2 ' 


94 
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TABLE XLIII— Continued 
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Special 


Name or 
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Number 
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School Tax 


Number 


Valuation 


School Tax 


53 


74,384 


2.0 
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61,134 


5.6 


55 


90.728 


2.2 
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49,607 


5.0 


56 


69,348 


5.6 
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38,650 


6.5 
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75.891 
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3.5 
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3.6 
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6.1 
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79 


66,387 


5.0 
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45,636 


6.4 


80 


55,775 


4.5 
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60,235 


0.9 


83 


146,265 
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Statistics taken from the biennial state reports covering the respective 
years indicate that salaries are rising fast in these schools in Minnesota 
while total* enrollment slowly declines. The figures for total enrollment 
and for total salaries are platted to show the per cent of change in each 
since 1903. 

Figure 3 indicates clearly that while enrollment has been slightly 
declining, almost steadily, during these eleven years, the cost of rural 
education has risen greatly. The rise in the amount spent for salaries 
and the close paralleling of the lines for total cost and for salaries wotdd 
seem to indicate that the factor most responsible for rise in total cost is 
rise in salaries. 

The rise in total cost for rural education is not peculiar to Minnesota. 
The accompanying figure shows the increase of cost on the basis of average 
daily attendance for the United States, by geographical divisions, from 
1870-71 to 1910-11. 
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Figure 3» 



Changes in the rural schools of Minnesota during a period 

of ten years 

* In 1909 the State Department of Education changed the basis for classifying the rural schools. 
Hence arises the necessity of the break in figure 3 between 1908 and 1909, beginning on the base line again 
for the latter year. 
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Pignre 4* 
oC edacation per papil in average daily attendance 

Having collected certain data we now have working concepts. By the 
use o€ these concepts we are able to determine the nature and e3^ent of 
relations between certain important factors in the rural schools. The 
method o€ comparison is that of the Pearson coefficient. The figures used 
as the basis of the computations are distributions in the preceding tables. 



TABLE XLIV 

COUELATIOKS IK RURAL SCHOOLS 

I. Ntimber of da3rs annual attendance per pupil and 
per cent that state aid is of total annual main- 
tenance income 

II. Local tax lew and monthly salarv of teacher 

III. Monthly salary of teacher and per cent that state 

aid is of total annual maintenance income 

IV. Local tax levy and per cent that state aid is of total 

anntiail maintenance income 

V. Monthly salary of teacher and number of da>*s 
annnal attendance per pupil 

Notb: Nooc of these coefficients is corrected for attenuation. 
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There are only two correlations that are of significance. The first is 
the one between the districts' special school tax levy and the amount that 
districts receive from the state for the support of their schools (IV). The 
relation here is negative and although unattenuated, large enough to indi- 
cate a decided tendency. There have been a good many statements made 
to the effect that state aid to rural schools has been an incentive to the 
schools to do greater things. It is probably true that the conditions 
requisite for aid have been complied with by the schools that have received 
this aid. Further than the specific changes brought by such compliance, 
however, the assertions of resulting benefit have not been demonstrated. 
They have never been more than opinions on the part of individuals who J 
have more or less intimate knowledge of the facts and who represent great! 
variability with respect to unbiased judgment on the issue, ^ 

Here is a correlation figure which shows that there is a marked tendency 
for rural school districts to raise, and hence -u expend, less of their own 
money on schools, the more they are given in subsidy by the state. The 
influence of state aid is negative. Lower local school taxes accompany 
increase in state aid. So far as the special tax for school maintenance is 
a measure of local effort, state aid to rural schools has not been an incen- 
tive to such effort. The effects of such financial assistance have been j 
rather to cause the benefited districts to make less exertion to maintcUii-| 
their schools than if the aid had not been given. 

Some may still insist, of course, that in order for a school to receive J 
any special state aid certain minimum requirements, enumerated above,'" 
must be met. To meet these requirements an extra expenditure is neces- ^ 
sary. This fact may be quite true. We have no doubt that the incentive 
of obtaining state aid has served to increase the length of the school year 
in many districts. Just how far this has been tme we have no basis for 
judging. It is highly significant, though, that after all the necessary | 
standards have been met, the districts that receive the aid are able to^ 
make a financial profit to their tax payers bec-nse of this aid. 

Again, it may be claimed that the districts which previously had the 
higher school taxes, receive the special aid. and hence it is only just that 
this aid should lessen the local burden. If this assertion were true it ought 
to follow that after special state aid had been given to a considerable num- 
ber of districts over a period of time, rureU school taxes would tend to 
approach a level. There is no indication anywhere that such a level exists 
or tends to exist by reason of such assistance. 

Our discussion so far has included both those districts that receivol 
special state aid and those that do not, the latter receiving only the appor- 1 
tioimient. Let us look for a moment at the former, those districts receiv- j 
ing each kind of aid. 
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Of the 1,011 districts induded in the study, 461 receive one of the three 
amoants of special state aid given to semi-graded and rural schools in 1912.* 
taxes in these 461 districts ranged as foUows.^^ 



TABLE XLV 
Local Tax Rate in Mills 
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The median tax levy ii^ these 461 districts is 1 .4 mills on the dollar. 
In the middle fifty per cent of all the districts the levy is between . 9 mills 
and 2 mills. In the 1,01,1 districts it is 1.9 mills on the dollar. There is 
a decrease of one fifth in the median amount of local effort expended in 
this group as compared with the group of all the rtiral districts. 

We should naturally expect that the money which the state contrib- 
uted toward the uf>-keep oi the schools in these districts would be a larger 
proportion of the total annual maintenance receipts than for the 1,011 
districts. Table XLVI shows that this is true. 

The median portion of piaintenance income which these 461 districts 
receive from the state is 46 per cent. The median for the 1,011 districts 
was 37.2 per cent. Thirty-four per cent of these districts receive one 
half or more of their annual income from the state. Only three per cent 
receive less than one fifth from the state, and only foxuteen per cent re- 
ceive less than one third from the state. 

Between seventy-five and eip:hty per cent of the rural schools that 
receive special state aid are reimbiu'scd more than one third of their total 
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maintenance fund; nearly one third receive from the state over 50 per 
cent of such fund; and it is possible for a district to receive nearly the whole 
amount from the state funds." 

TABLE XLVI 
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The coefficient of correlation between the two items of local tax and 
per cent received from the state for these 461 districts is +0.34. Here 
again is a signiBcant increase. In the first place, it is substantial evidence 
of the assertions already made concerning the relations of the item of li 
tax and state aid in rural districts. In the second place, it shows tl 
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Special state aid is the important factor in this increase of the figure of 
correlation. It must be, since no other condition has been changed from 
the conditions of all the 1,011 districts. In the third place, it shows that 
the current fund is equivalent to state aid in its general effect upon rural 
districts. If it were not, the correlation figiu-e for the 1,011 districts 
would not be so large. For the state to pay a district $5,30 for each and 
every child attending a total of forty days during the year is the same as 
for it to pay that sum for over ninety-nine per cent of all those who enroll.'* 
The low limiting condition of forty days attendance tends to approach 
no condition at all. In this particular then, the current fund receipts 
tend to act in a manner similar to that of the special aid to rural schools. 
These results show conclusively that local endeavor among the con- 
stituency of the rural schools has a marked tendency to decrease as the 
state assists by special financial aid. This is a fact of tremendous signif- 
icance. If the fifteen months' work of the Education Commission and 
this whole study brought forth nothing else, the whole cost involved would 
be many times made up to the state should this one fact be made the basis 
of action in distributing aid. One difficulty in attaining the desired goal 
is that appropriations for these funds have not been settled according to 
educational needs or expected results. Intelligent laymen recognize this 
fact. 

The Danson, Minnesota, Srntinel darkly intimates that dire things are to 
happen to those members of the legislature who succeeded in preventing the divi- 
sion of a. million dollars among the rural schools of the state. 

The Sentinel also resents the tendency of the press to speak of this plan as a 
"Pork Barret" proposition. It denounces as inconsistent the appropriation of mil- 
lions for the University and Normal schools, and denial of an extra million to the 
rural Bchools. "which educate half a million children every year, and furnish ninety- 
nine per cent of the people all the training for citizenship they ever receive," 

The (act that the University and Normal schools are purely slate institutions, 
I while the common schools are local institutions, does not seem to have occurred to 
I the Sentinel as important. Its reasoning points to a theory that the state should 
: taxes enough to pay for all the schools, though state control of the local schools 
I would doubtless be resented. 

Such arguments as these miss completely the purpose of state aid to local schools. 
I This aid is given as a stimulus to better work. It is conditioned on local perform- 
I ances of certain things, — quality of teaching, length of terms taught, number of 
|; pupils, and so on. 

When state aid becomes merely a means of maintenance and of hfting from the 
ious school districts their financial burdens, it misses its purpose. The distri- 
B'bution of an extra million among the rural schools, it seems to us, was properly 
^eharacterieed as a "Pork Barrel" proposal. It was not intended for the good of the 
lachools, but for the relief of local tax payers. Its killing was one of the few good 
I things the legislature did." 
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The second of the two correlations worthy of note is the one betweeiKl 
teachers' monthly salaries and the number of days attended annually per 
pupil. The correlation figure is significantly large; and it is positive. 
Pupils go to school more days in a year in those districts where the teachers 
are paid the highest wages. This figure does not tell why the fact is 
true. It merely tells the fact, and is in itself proof that there is a strong 
tendency for the two facts to accompany each other. 

The significance of the presence of the two above relations is equalled 
in importance only by the lack of those relations one would naturally 
expect but does not find. There is no indication that state aid, even in 
causing fulfillment of the minimum requirements for its bestowal, has 
made any difference in the number of days a pupil attends school in a year. 
We do know, on the other hand, that the well paid teacher and long at- 
tendance tend to go _ together. Does state aid raise teachers' salaries? 
Not so far as we can discover. Neither directly, then, nor indirectly, 
has this aid any apparent result in causing country children actimlly to 
spend more days in the schools, One naturally asks where it does count. 
The facts discovered answer "to no small degree, in lessening the local 
tax." We may be quite as much surprised to discover that high taxes 
and high salaries arc not coexistent. Such is the truth, however, in spite 
of the fact that increased salaries seem to account in a large part for great 
increase in the total annual cost of these schools. 

TABLE XLVII 
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83,0 
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85.2 
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The Small Rural School 
In the course of this part o£ the study it was accidentally discovered 
that there are in this state a large number of schools with remarkably 
small annual enrollments, each school enrolling less than ten pupils indeed, 
during the whole year's session. A review of the last few years shows a 
great increase in the number of these small schools. The biennial reports 
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of the state superintendent of education show that the number of schools 
enrolling less than ten pupils increased over ninety-seven per cent between 
1903 and 1912. This is brought out more clearly in Table XLVII and 
Figure 5. 

This table reads: In the school year 1903-04 Minnesota had 189 rural 
schools, each enrolling a total of less than ten pupils. In 1904-05 the 
number of such schools in the entire state was 228, an increase of 20.6 
per cent over the ntmiber in 1903-04; in 1904-OS the number was 237, an 
increase of 25. 4 per cent over 1903-04; etc. 

The increase in the ntimber of these schools between 1903 and 1912 is 
almost twice the proportional increase in the next larger enrollment-school 
reported. Schools enrolling between ten and twenty pupils have increased 
only a little over fifty-seven per cent in the same period of time. 



TABLE XLVIII 

Increase in the Number of Schools Having a Total 
Enrollment of Ten to Twenty Pupils Each 
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• • • • 


1904-1905 


1,294 
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1,369 


13.7 


1906-1907 


1,467 


21.8 


1907-1908 


1,621 


34.6 
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1.703 


41.5 
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1,834 
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58.7 
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49.6 
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The smallest school seems to persist more in the very old, or in the new, 
sparsely developed states. Virginia, Maine, Ohio, Iowa, and North Dakota 
illustrate these two types." But Minnesota can not be called old, neither 
as a state is it undeveloped or scantily populated. Special state aid has 
been given to rural schools in the state since 1899, when 457 one-room 
schools were aided. In 1912 over 4,400 received such aid." In Indiana, 
the township trustees may "discontinue and temporarily abandon all 
schools at which the average daily attendance during the last preceding 
year has been fifteen pupils or fewer"; they "5/ta//*^ discontinue and tempo- 
rarily abandon" schools whose daily average attendance has been twelve 
or less, though a majority of the patrons of the district may by petition 
reopen either.** 

u Gillette. Constructive Rural Sociology, 236. 237. Also UniUd States Bureau cf Bduealion Bulletin 
na 8 p. 26. 1913. 

>* Eighteenth Biennial Report, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 13. See also Appeadiz. 

>^ Italics are the author's. 

1* Rgtised Statutes of Indiana, 1914 sec. 6422. 
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This condition presents a very serious situation. There ought to be 
iny less ten-pupil schools in the entire state of Minnesota, even though 
I state is not yet fully developed. That this type of school has practically 
ubled in ntmibers in ten years and is near the four hundred mark is a 
idition that should demand immediate attention. 
There are four possible reasons for this increase. These reasons are: 
I. Development of previously unsettled portions of the state into 

sparsely settled regions. 
II. Shrinkage of rural population in previously developed portions of 

the state. 

TABLE XLIX 



Per Cent of Changes in 
Counties of Minnesota 


Population in Thirty-pouk 
between 1900 and 1910» 


County 
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9.1 
.5 
9.3 
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9.5 
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2.0 
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.02 

4.1 
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1.3 
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.02 

2.7 

• 
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2.4 
.6 
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4.9 
4.1 
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8.8 
1.0 
6.4 
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Per cent 
12.4 


Carver 


.5 


Dodfire 


9 3 


Douelas 


4.0 


Faribault 


9.5 


Fillmore 


9.1 


Freeborn 


7.2 


Goodhue 


4.3 


Houston 


7,2 


Jackson 


2.0 


Kandiyohi 


1.2 


Le Sueur 


8.0 


McLeod 


4.6 


Mahnomen 


.02 


Meeker 


4.1 


Mower 


7.0 


Murray 


1.3 


Nicollet 


5.0 


Norman 


.02 


Olmsted 


10.0 


Otter Tail 


.4 


Polk 


7.4 


Renville 


2.4 


Rice 


9.0 


Scott 


1.7 


Sibley 


7.8 


Steele 


4.3 


Stevens 


4.9 


Swift 


4.1 


Wabasha 


6.3 


Waseca 


10.7 


Watonwan 


1.0 


Winona 


7.2 • 


Wright 


3.7 







* Incnaie of less than 5 per cent. 
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III. Migration of rural school population to village or urban scho< 
enroUment. 

IV. Special state aid to rural schools. 
I. Let us consider the first possible influence, that of populating pre-~ 

viously undeveloped parts of the state. Very fortunately for this study 
the decade included in the last report of the Federal Census overlaps seven 
of the years above included. The census covers the years between 1900 
and 1910, and this study, the school years 1903-04 to 1912-13 inclusive. 
Comparisons of items covering these two periods can thus be made and 
conclusions can be drawn concerning items or factors present throughout 
the two periods. 

According to the census report, thirty-four, or 43 percent, of the counties 
in Minnesota decreased in rural population in the decade between 1900 
, and 1910. 

Nineteen of these thirty-four, or 24 per cent of all the counties, decreased 
in total population. Of the remaining forty-five counties, six showed, in 
spite of rural shrinkage, slight increases in their respective totals. Above 
is an alphabetical list of the thirty-four counties and the percentages of 
changes both in total and in rural population for each county. 

TABLE L 

Distribution of Per Cent of Decrease in Population in 
Thirtv-fouh of the Cocnties of Minnesota 

BETWEEN 1900 AND 1910 



Pbk Cent of Decreask 


NUUB 


.O.C..K..^ 


Less than 1 per cent 

1 to 1.95 


















5 ' 


5,99 










8 ' 


8.99 
















12 ' 


12.99 


I 



Twenty-seven counties in the state show more or less noticeable in- 
crease in the number of 1 ess- 1 ban-ten -pupil schools between 1903-4 and 
1912-13. Below is an alphabetical list of these counties showing: 

First, increase in nimiber of smallest division of rural schools. 

Second, per cent of decrease or increase of rural population i 
counties. 



ation in tb^H 
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TABLE LI 



Changes in Rural Schools and in 

Counties op Minnesota 


Rural Population in Twenty-eight 

BETWEEN 1900 and 1910 




Number of 10-pupil Schools 

• 


Changbs in Rural Population 


Comrrr 


1903-04 


1912-13 


PROM 1900 TO 1910 


Blue Earth 


6 


1 

3 

10 
2 
11 
4 

2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
7 
2 
1 
• 1 
2 
2 



6 
10 
5 


11 

4 

10 

16 

12 

5 

12 

10 

4 

8 

14 

4 

7 

5 

12 

12 

9 

4 

3 

13 

3 

5 

5 

8 

8 

15 

8 


Per cent 
minus 12.4 


Clearwater 


plus 50. 
" 5. 


Cottonwood 


Crow Wine: 


" 15. to 25 


Dakota 


" 5. 


Dodfre 


minus 9 . 3 


Fillmore 


" 9.1 


Goodhue 


" 4.3 


Grant 


plus 5 . 
minus 7 . 2 


Houston. 


Hubbard 


plus 25 . to 50 
minus . 2 


Tadcson 


Lc Sueur 


" 8. 


Marshall 


" .02 


Morrison 


plus 5. to 15 
minus 7 . 


Mower 


Norman 


" .02 


Otter Tail 


" .4 


Pine 


plus 5 . 
minus 7.4 


Polk 


Red Lake 


plus 15. to 25 
" 5. 


Rock 


Sherburne 


" 5. to 15 


Todd 


" 5. 




minus 10.7 


Wabasha 


" 6.3 


Wioona 


" 7.2 







This distribution shows the relation between change in percentage of 
rural population and increase of less-than-ten-pupil schools. It is true that 
Hubbard and Crow Wing counties, with marked population increase, 
experienced a large growth in the number of such schools. But Morrison, 
Cottonwood, Rock, and Todd, each with small population growth, gained 
markedly in the same size schools; while Dakota, with little gain, but a 
wdl settled county, has almost as many such schools as either of the first 
two. 

We must conclude, then, that if opening new land and settling the 
frontier part of the state has had any influence in the increase of the prac- 
tical doubling in the number of less-than-ten-pupil schools in the last 
decade, that influence has been meager and localized. 

II. What influence upon the number of these schools has shrinkage 
of rural population had? Table LI I shows that this factor has had an 
even less marked influence than population increase. No coimty had lost 
in 1912 as much as thirteen per cent of the nu-al population it had ten 
years before, while five had gained more than this in the same period. 
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All but four of the decreases occurred south of a horizontal line drawn on 
the map through Minneapolis. Of those four, one was seven per cent, 
but no one of the rest was as much as one per cent. The population 
shrinkage has then been small, and has occurred almost altogether in the 
thickly populated counties. 

These facts force us to conclude that the factor of shrinkage in rural 
population does not materially assist in explaining the great increase in 
small schools. 



TABLE LIl 



Table LI Arkanged ^ 



School CHAndf 



t. Clearwater. . 

2. Hubbard... 

3. Crow Wing. 
i. Red Lalce. . 

5. Morrison., . 

6. Sherburne. , 

7. Cottonwood 

8. Dakota 

9. Grant 

10. Pine 

11. Rock 

12. Todd 

13. Marshall... 

14. Norman.. . . 

15. Jackson. , . . 

16. Otter TaU. . 

17. Goodhue. . . 

18. Wabasha... 

19. Mower 

20. Houston. . . 

21. Winona. . . . 

22. Polk 

23. Le Sueut. . . 

24. Fillmore. . . 

25. Dodge 

26. Waseca. . . . 

27. Blue Earth. 



III. The third possible reason mentioned was migration of rural school 
population to urban school enrollment. Above is shown the number of 
grade schools and the number of high schools in each of the twenty-seven 
counties in discussion in 1903, and the niunber of new schools added in 
each county by 1912.°" 




ID «lthBT lUt ID 1903 
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TABLE LIII 
Changbs in Schools by Counties 



Counties 


Graded Schools High Schools 


Schools Added 

NOT Later THAN 

1912 


Changes in 

Rural Schools 

1903-1912 


1903 


Crow Wine 




3 
3 
1 

2 
1 




3 

2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 


2 
2 

3 


1 


4 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 














1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 to 16 


Clearwater 


" 4 


Dodee 


2 " 5 


Houston 


2 " 8 


Hubbard 


2 " 14 


Tackson 


2 " 4 


Le Sueur 


3 " 7 


Marshall 


" 5 


Pine 


1 " 3 


Red Lake 


2 " 3 


Waseca 


6 " 8 


Goodhue 


4 " 10 


Mower 


7 " 12 


Winona 


5 " 8 


Cottonwood 

Dakota 


1 " 10 
10 " 12 


Polk 


2 " 13 


Rock 

Wabasha 

Blue Earth 


" 5 

10 " 15 

6 " 11 


Fillmore . . • 

Grant 


11 *' 12 
" 4 


Morrison 


2 " 12 


Norman 

Otter Tail 


2 " 9 
1 " 4 


Sherburne 


" 5 


Todd 


" 8 







But what of the graded and high schools aheady existing? Did they 
receive any increase in the number of children from rural districts? 

We are able to give only a partial answer. 

Sixteen schools were transferred from the graded to the high school 
list in these years and a total of thirty-four near schools were added. In 
no county was there any addition where there had been neither a graded 
nor high school before. 

Three counties added 1 school 
Five " " 2 schools 

Seven ** *« 3 « 

The distribution of these additions does not indicate any clearly marked 
relation between the above additions and the increase in small nu-al 
schools. The annual reports of the state inspector of high schools divide 
the high school enrollment between those residing in the district and those 
enrolling from outside. The following figures show what per cent have 
come from outside districts for nine of the years under discussion. 
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TABLE LIV 
Pbi Cent of High School Enbollmest fhoii Outside" 



Ykahs 


Pi. C«st 


".S'^Tk 


EHWJtiMKjn 


1904-OS 




14.2 




1905.06 




14.3 




1906-07 




14.3 




1907-08 




14 6 




1908-09 




15.2 




1909-10 




16.0 




1910-11 




16.4 




1911-12 




16.2 





Similar figures are not available for graded schools. 

From the above data one is not justified in drawing the conclusion 
that the presence and increase in the number of high schools may not have 
been a factor in the number of small rural schools. On the other hand, 
one would be far from justified in concluding that the small rural school 
situation for the state has been materially affected by this factor. 

IV. The fourth possible factor named as influencing this situation is 
state aid. There are two reasons why this appears as even a possibility. 
In the first place, we have already found out that state aid to the single- 
room school tends to reimburse the lax payers of the district for running 
their school. They accept the gift, pay no perceptibly higher salary to 
their teacher, have no more days attendance to the credit of their register, 
and have a smaller school tax to pay. The implication is strong that the 
school is about the same kind of a school as before the state helped, only 
the patron pays a little less for its up-kccp. 

But secondly, the small school is an expensive one, per capita. To 
offset this expense there must be some counteracting incentive toward its 
continued maintenance. A part of such incentive is present in the very 
conservatism of the patron." He wants things to go on as they have gone 
in the past. Add to this conservatism the knowledge by the conservatist 
that the state for a slight consideration stands ready to pay him to keep 
up old conditions, and the incentive is not only fostered, but the rural 
patron feels that his commonwealth sanctions his stand and gives him, so 
far as he is concerned, as high an endorsement as he can receive. 

The influence of the state aid upon the small school as compared with 
the typical rural school of the state is shown more clearly by a compari- 
son of items in the following table, based on 1.185 schools from the four- 
teen counties included in this study. 
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TABLE LV 








Schools Having an 
Enrollment of 


I 

Number of 
•choob 


II 

Enrollment 


ni 

Attendance 
per pupil 
per year 


IV 
Cost per 

pupil 
per day 


V 

Special 

school 

tax 




•46 
2S2 
47S 
2S1 
9S 


7 
15 
24 
32 
43 


Days 
96.5 
95.6 
101.7 
104.0 
100.1 


50.7c 
30.4c 
22.3c 
17.8c 
13.4c 


MUU 
7.6 




8.1 




5.8 




6.3 




4.9 







The figures in Column I are absolute. The figures in Columns II, 
III, rV, and V are medians. The meaning of the table becomes dear when 
we read, — The schools enrolling less than 10 pupils are 46 in number; 
they have a median enrollment of 7 pupils each; their pupils attend 96.5 
days each during the year; each pupil costs his district 50.7 cents each 
day he attends and each district levies a special school tax of 7 . 6 mills 
on its assessed valuation to maintain its schools. 



4-21 


t Schoo 


is 


282. Schools 




281 Schools 








98^0 


i-b Schools 








1 
1 
1 







Enrollment 



lO- J0U20 zouzo JOU^O 40^ 



Figure 6 
Distribution of 1.185 rural schools according to annual enrollment 
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The table discloses several interesting features. Column I shows quite 
normal distribution of schools among the groups according to enrollment. 
This fact is shown even more clearly by Figure 6. 

The "20 to 30" school is clearly the typical school. 

The less-than-ten-pupil school costs about two-and-one-half times per 
pupil what the typical school costs. In the first group of schools, sev 
pupils cost their district $2.50 each, every week school is open; in the 
second group of schools twenty-four pupils cost their district $1.00 eai 
per week. 

The changes that have come into rural society and institutions in the 
past fifty years have been inimical to the rural institutions acclimated to 
former conditions. "Studies of the rural church problems have been made 
in the New England states, New York, Pennsylvania, Oliio, lUinois, 
Georgia, and other states, Evcrj-where the results are about the same. 
At the Michigan Rural Life Conference in 1911, it was stated that there 
were 10,000 dead rm^al churches in Illinois; 10,000 more about to die; 
and 500 already abandoned."" It is well asserted that rural schools 
would be suffering the same sort of hardship were it not for the resusci- 
tating effect of state aid." This is true of the rural situation as a whole. 
It is true to an intensified degree with the schools that are nearest th«] 
border of extinction through the operation of new social, industrial, ani 
economic factors." 

After the consideration of the evidence offered, we may reasonably 
conclude that development of new parts of the state has doubtless been 
responsible for a few smaU rural schools; that shrinkage in nu-al popula- 
tion may have been responsible for a few, but if so, for a very few; that 
migration of school children from country homes to village schools has 
doubtless depleted country districts and assisted in some measure in. 
making the small rural school; but as great a single factor as any has 
the financial assistance which the state renders on conditions that ten) 
positively toward the continuance of such schools. 



daM 

,he^ 



A 



SUMUARY 

The typical rural school erf Minnesota is open 7 . 7 months each year, " 
enrolls between 20 and 30 pupils, who attend 97.7 days each. Each pupil 
costs his district about 23 cents each day he attends school, 8 . 8 cents of 
which is paid by the state, while the district levies a tax of 1.7 mills oaj 
its true valuation to meet its share of the expense. The teacher i 
school receives a wage of a little more than $51 per month. 
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Effects of State Aid 
State aid to rural schools has probably increased the length of the 
school year to some extent, but not so much as one is led to suppose by a 
cursory survey; it has not resulted in any increase in the number of days 
that children attend these schools; it has not increased enrollment; it has 
not been a factor in increasing teachers' salaries in these schools. Special 
state aid and current fund together have definitely resulted in the state's 
paying over two fifths of the cost of up-keep of the districts receiving such 
aid and by such reimbursement have resulted in the districts' being con- 
tent to maintain educational standards little or none above the ones pre- 
viously maintained; they have made the districts vrilling to accept state 
aid as a pecuniary endorsement of these educational standards and as a 
financial reimbursement to their own district treasuries. By encouraging 
the maintenance of the dwarf rural school, by having attached to its be- 
stowal no conditions regarding enrollment, local taxation, local assessed 
valuation, and with extremely imperfect possibilities of checking whether 
the conditions presumed to be met have been met, state aid as it is at 
present distributed to the rural schools of Minnesota acts positively as a 
barrier to the advancement of the' best interests of these schools and their 
patrons." It is educationally pauperizing the rural schools of the state. 

TABLE LVI 
RcBAL School SuuHAity 



I,.- 


Medi.s 


Q^ 


.RmES 




07.9 dayi 


81 day* 


112 day. 








I2.VaiiU 


U.Ogc<itils 










8,8 cent. 


6,2 cents 








Percent Rate Aid 'not total anniul income 


ii-^^nsr- 


JS.7 per cent 


4S.S per cent 




!:iS!ll^" 


.9 mills" 






2,D0niiUiB 




•i.i» 


Jl.Jil 










T. 7 month! 


6.9 months 










til. 14 


t4S.6} 









•• Cf . Betli. Ntu Idrali i» Rural Si*. 
"ttcni lot 1.011 districts. 
H Item for 461 diitritli. 



CHAPTER VI 

SPECIAL AID TO HIGH, GRADED, AND RURAL 

SCHOOLS COMPARED 

In Chapters III, IV, and V, the facts for high, graded, and rural dia-' 
tricts, respectively, have been set forth. All the factors discussed have not 
been identical for all the three groups. Seven, though, have been studied 
for each group of schools. They have to do with: (I) length of the school 
year; (2) attendance; (3) unit cost; (4) unit aid; (5) gross proportion of 
aid; (6) local school tax levy; and (7) assessed valuation. 

The purpose of this chapter is to make direct comparisons among the 
three classes of schools. This will be done first for each of the above 
named items: (1) by reproducing from the three preceding chapters the 
medians and quartiles of the distributions for each item, and (2) by show- 
ing graphically on the same base the complete {100 per cent) distribution 
of each item for each of the three groups of schools. 



s™... 


M.DIAN 


OUASIILES 




9 

7.7 


6.9 




















• Negligible i 



No attempt is made to determine variations from the central tendency 
among either high or graded school systems in the length of the school 
year. The law requires schools receiving special aid in either of these 
groups to be in session at least nine months.' Very few have longer ses- 
sions. All rural schools classed as semi-graded, and Classes A and B of 
the common schools must have eight months of school. ' Those in Class 
C may have seven months.* The general conditions among rural schools 
as compared with high and graded seems to be that they have from one to 
two months less of school per year than either high or graded districts. 
About 75 per cent of the rural schools have at least eight months of school 
but only a little more than 19 per cent have as much as nine months, or 
what is required of the high and graded schools. 

The amount of assessable property which a district possesses for every 
child within its schools represents the district's dynamic resources for^. 



■ Sec Chsptel 2. 
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educating that chUd. The only place where such a statement should be 
modified for the sake of comparative justice would be in large cities. Since 
none of them are included in these calculations this is a true statement 
for the groups of districts involved. 

TABLE B 
ASSESSED VALUATION PER ENROLLED PUPIL 



School 



High... 
Graded. 
Rural . . 




OUARTILES 



$1,610 

1.582 
3.273 



The total taxable resources of one district may be considerably higher 
than those of another. The only fair method of comparing the two is to 
measure each in terms of the potential draw upon the resources. The ntmi- 
ber of children actually presenting themselves for the public schools to 
educate is one measure of such draw. 



20y._ 




10%« 



tt *?> ^. 



l&^^"^V.£-U 



» I I 
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-- GTadeJ 
- nwral 



% 
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Figure 7 
Assessed valuation per enrolled pupil 
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When the three groups of schools are compared on this basis most 
striking facts appear. The financial resources of these three groups are in 
reverse order to the ranking type of schools they represent. The valua- 
tion in rural districts puts at their disposal almost twice the median tax- 
able property for every child in their schools that high school districts 
possess. The lowest quartile of rural valuation is higher than the median 
for either high or graded districts. The assessed valuation per pupil in 
graded school districts is less than $100 more than such valuation in high 
school districts; it is, however, $900 less than such valuation in rural dis- 
tricts. The variability in this item is considerably greater among high 
and graded than among rural schools. 

The median valuation for rural districts might be less if a larger number 
of districts had been taken. It docs not seem, though, as if that change 
would materially affect the figure. The selection made was a random 
selection among the 1,0U districts in the order of the numbers assigned 
them in their respective counties upon their organization. Here is basis 
for a complete reversal of the judgment that rural districts are economically 
not so able to support good schools as municipal and village corporations. 
The truth is that they are on the whole twice as able in Minnesota to 
spend any given amount, for every child attending their schools, as are 
the two other groups here represented. 

Compared with the other groups of schools, rural schools are by far the [ 
wealthiest in financial resources for educative purposes. Yet, as we have j 
already seen, the annual length of possible school attendance which th^ [ 
offer their children is the shortest. 



ATTENDANCE PEF 


TABI^ C 
PUPIL IN DAYS PER YEAR 


Sc«™., 


M..MW 


OUARTILBS 




147.4 

138,7 
98.0 


142.4 
128. 6 

81.0 

















Inasmuch as the rural school year is shorter than the year in either of 
the other classes of schools we would expect the children of the rural schools 
to attend fewer days each per year. The above comparison shows such 
expectation to be correct. But though high and graded districts have 
practically the same length of school year, their children do not give the 
same response of attendance. The median attendance of children in high 
school districts is 62 per cent of the total possible attendance, 180 days; 
in graded, it is 77 per cent; and in rural, it is 64 per cent of the median \ 
length of the school year. These per cents represent a measure of re- 
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sponse to educational privilege offered. Since the privileges are difEerent 
64 per cent can not be compared absolutely with 77 per cent or with 82 
per cent. If the corresponding quality of educational privilege now given 
to the groups responding 82 per cent were given to the groups responding 
64 per cent the latter might rise above 82 per cent. There is no basis 
therefore for an absolute comparison of the measure of response to the 
same thing or to eqtdvalent things. 



20-/-_ 



JO-A_ 




30 ^0 50 60 70 80 90 100 HO 120 130 l4o )50 160 170 

nur<?il *—* — ' — » ' » 
Gtc^cIgcI 

High 

Figure 8 
Pupil attendance in days per year 

On the other hand this is a definite measure of school attendance, 53 
per cent of the rural schools have an average attendance of less than 100 
days per pupil. This is a shorter attendance than any single high school 
district reports and less than all except one half of one per cent (one district) 
among the graded schools, report. That is to say, the child attending in 
a high or graded school district has double the chance of being at school 
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100 days a year that the child attending the rural school has. The cor-* 
responding chances for attending 120 days are not far from as great. Less 
than 16 per cent of the rural districts have such attendance, while 93 per 
cent of the graded and 99 per cent of the high have it. 

It is quite as interesting to note that the highest extreme of rural school 
attendance exceeds any graded district and practically equals the best 
high school district. 



TABLE D 
COST PER PUPIL PER DAY IN CBNTS 


School 


Median 


QyARTtLK 




25.7 
23.0 
22.9 


21.5 
19.4 
17.1 




Graded 


28.7 











I 



The actual time-unit cost rank is in the order corresponding to the 
types of schools. At the same time there are small differences in this item 
among the schools. There is practically no difference between the median 
cost for graded and for rural schools. The range of variability is even 
more striking. Costs in rural schools reach the highest extreme both in 
the quartile and in actual cases. There are several possible reasons for 
this condition. It is but consistent with what has already been shown to 
suppose that small enrollment plays its subtle part in high unit cost in 
rural schools. 

The cost is less than 30 cents a day in 70 per cent of the rural districts, 
in 75 per cent of the high, and in 80 per cent of the graded. It is less than 
20 cents in 38 per cent of the rural, in 14 per cent of the high, and 21 percent 
of the graded. Though rural schools have the greatest variability they 
also have the most strongly marked central tendency. 



AID PER 


PUPn-DAY 


IN 
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SCHOOl. 


MnurAN 


OUARTILK 




7.5 
7,1 
B.9 
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A very interesting item in this connection is how state aid, computed 
on the time or attendance unit base, compares with the actual cost on the 
same basis. We are at once struck with the lack of conformity in this 
respect. Rural districts receive a median amount of the most per unit, 
more even than high school districts and the quartiles reinforce the story 
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Figure 9 
Cost per day of attendance per pupil 
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Figure 10 
Aid per day of attendance per pupil 
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which the medians tell. Graded and high schools are close together with 
the high in the lead both in median aid received and in the variability of aid. 

In 25 per cent of the rural districts the aid is 10 cents or more. Twenty- 
fotar per cent of the high school districts and 11 per cent of the graded 
districts receive similar aid. 

These findings should be compared with those of what proportion 
state aid is of the total annual income of the district. 

TABLE p 
PER CENT OP STATE AID PER YEAR 



School 


Mbdian 


QUARTILES 


High 


32.2 
33.0 
37.2 
46.0 


25.3 

27.6 
25.7 
38.4 


37.8 


Graded 


38.4 


Rural (1,011) 

(461) 


45.5 
52.9 



In the per cent of total maintenance income which is received from 
state aid, high and graded school districts are very similar both in central 
tendencies and in quartiles. Again they are outdone by rural districts. 
Among the 1,011 districts this proportion is between one sixth and one 
seventh more than for either of the other groups. But in this item com- 
parison should be made rather with the 461 districts. They receive more 
than one and two fifths what high school districts do, and almost that 
many times what the graded districts receive. 

Of the 1,011 rural districts one fifth receive from the state SO per cent 
or more of their annual income, and more than one third of the 461 districts 
receive a similar share. Only between 4 per cent and S per cent of the 
graded and less than this proportion of the high school districts are given 
as much. Twenty-two per cent of the 1,011 districts receive less than 25 
per cent from the state. Nearly 27 per cent of the graded and nearly 30 
per cent of the high school districts receive less than 25 per cent. Between 
75 per cent and 80 per cent of the 461 districts receive more than one half 
the amount they themselves contribute. Only 49 per cent of the graded 
schools and 55 per cent of the high schools receive as much. 
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Figure 11 
Per cent that state aid is of total maintenance income 

With cost per attendance-day less, with the days of attendance less, 
with the aid for every such day more, and with taxable resources almost 
twice that of the other districts, rural districts ought not to have high tax 
levies. The above table shows clearly that they do not. Both this table 
and Figure 11 loudly acclaim the extremely low rural school tax. The 
rural schools' year is less than eight ninths of the year of all the other 
districts; their resources are twice as great; but their taxes are one third 
and less than one fourth, respectively, of what graded and high school 
districts' taxes are. Their lowest quartile is less than one half the lowest 
quartile of the grade school levies and less than one third the lowest quar- 
tile of high school levies. 
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Among all the rural districts considered, 84 per cent have a tax amount- I 
ing to less than 3 mills, while among the 461 districts 89 per cent have 
taxes corresponding. Only six high school districts (3 per cent of all) and 
12 per cent of the graded school districts have taxes as low. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the 1,011 districts and 99.2 per cent of the 461 districts levy 
less than 6 mills; 30 percent of the graded school districts and 47 per cent 
of the high school districts have taxes above such a levy. Finally, 44 per 
cent of the 1,011 districts levy a two-mill tax, while 7J.7 per cent of Hie 
461 districts levy less. This is less than the tax of any single high school 
district. Nearly three fourths of the rural districts that receive special ^ 
state aid levy a tax less than the lowest tax levied by any of 197 high schocd ■ 
districts : 
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In this list of seven common factors the pecuniary advantage is ia 
favor of the rural districts as against the other schools in each of all the 
five items possible, that is in: (B) assessed valuation per pupil; (D) cost 
per pupil per day of attendance; (E) aid per day of attendance; (F) total 
per cent of income derived from state aid; and (G) tax levy in mills. The 
school year is the shortest and the number of days attended per pupil is 
the least among rural districts. 

On the basis of need and effort the rural districts are getting the lion's 
share of state aid. Rural districts have more to do with, and still do less 
for, their children than either of the other two groups of districts. The, 
children of the rural schools, in spite of the financial ability of their dis- 
tricts, are offered less school opportunities per year, and take a smaller 
proportion of what is offered, than the children of the other districts. 
The actual schooling which rural children take costs a little less per time 
unit and is paid for in greater part by the state than the schoohng taken 
by children in the other schools. Rural districts exert themselves much 
less to maintain their schools, yet in spite of this fact they are reimbursed^ 



i 





far more by the state than other school districts. Very plainly state aid 
bears no relation to local need, local effort, or local abihty in rural dis- 
tricts, at least- 

From a consideration of these facts three fundamental propositions are 
evident : 

1. The rural districts, as a group, are nearly twice as able financially 
to provide educational opportunities for their children, as any 
other group of districts. 

2. In every feature of educational opportunity and advantage on which 
there is definite evidence, rural districts provide educational oppor- 
tunities greatly inferior to those offered by other districts. 

3. The rural districts receive in special aid from the state a very 
much larger per cent of their total income than does either of the 
other groups of schools. 



Proposed Scheme for Distribution of State Aid 
The investigation so far has led to certain definite conclusions. On 
the basis of these conclusions the writer submits certain principles as a 
practical basis to govern the distribution of state aid. 

In stating these principles the writer recognizes that their appHcation 
would be most efficacious under the administration and supervision of a 
State Board of Education possessing large executive powers and whose 
administrative functions should be exercised through an expert executive 
^ent. 

I. General Principles 

1. All state aid should be given only upon definite recommendation of duly 
authorized state officials who are the executive agents of the state board. 

2. No aid should be granted to any district for any purpose before the state has 
duly inspected the work (or which state aid is requested and has ascertained that worlc 
meriting state aid has been carried on (or at least one year previous to the time that 
aid is granted. 

3. The state board should maintain a bureau to ascertain and to measure the 
results of the policy o( state aid to public education. This bureau should seek con- 
stantly to discover undesirable or questionable results arising from the distribution of 
state aid and should suggest and devise improved methods for the distribution of 
sucb aid. 

4. The state board should have power: 

a. To set standards and stipulate conditions prerequisite to state aid, in all 

b. To appoint the necessary number of executive agents to insure the prop- 
er administration of the powers and duties of the board, and to direct 
the work of such officials. 

c. To direct the work of the Bureau of Investigation. 

d. To make individual grants of aid in all forms to districts, and (or just 
cause to withhold the grant of any such aid. 
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II, Principles to Go 
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1. There should be a flat sum granted to every high and graded school, meetiiq 
the stipulated requirements of the state board. The basis of such aid should be t 
number of teachers actually employed, except that the aid for schools employing 
only one teacher should be upon the basis of the number of schools maintained. 

2. Every district maintaining high or graded schools should receive do additional 
state aid of any sort until it expends in a given year an amount per attendance unit: 
in both its high and graded departments, equal to the median cost of such units 
among al! schools of the same classification in the state; provided, that if, in order 
to raise such amount, a district should be obliged to levy a tax larger than the median 
tax among all schools of the same classification in the state, the state should refund 
to such district an amount equal to one half the income from the tax levy exceeding 
the median tax levy; and provided further, that should the tax levy necessary to 
raise the median attendance support be greater than that levied by three fourths of 
the districts in the same classification in all the state, then the stale should refund 
to such district the whole of the amount raised by the second excess levy. 

3. The state should give aid on the basis of every properly qualified teacher 
having in charge not over fifteen children who are physically defective or who are 
retarded three or more years. It would be necessary for the state to define what 
constitutes a physically defective or a retarded pupil. 

4. Additional aid for consolidation should be granted on the basis of the unit 
cost of transportation of pupils actually conveyed. A consolidated school should 
be able to benefit also by any of the other aids provided by txilfilling the conditions 
prerequisite to the same. 

5. There should be no aid granted to any one-room school whose total annual 
attendance falls below two thousand days- — except in the case of districts that can 
prove to the satisfaction of the State High School Board that in addition to having 
met all other prerequisites for state aid. consohdation is impossible, and the school 
population of the district makes it impossible for such districts' annual attendance 
to total two thousand days when the school is operated at least eight months. 

6. The State Constitution should be so amended as to allow the distribution 
of the permanent school fund income on the basis of attendance. If such amendment 
can not be readily secured, during the time previous to its passage the number of di 
of attendance requisite for participation in this aid should be raised to one hundi 





Some of the most puzzling questions connected with state aid to public 
schools arise in connection with the maintenance of special industrial 
departments.' When the Commission came to consider this problem they 
were confronted by a condition similar to that which they had found with 
respect to general aid to the three groups of schools. That is to say, 
although for some years generous aid had been granted to these several 
industrial departments,' it had not been granted on the basis of any specif- 
ically known or accurately determined amount of need. The two laws, 
as passed, were adapted to the solution of a real problem, but the limits 
of legitimate local demands were not known. No one knew the'actual 
costs of the departments for which the laws were attempting to provide. 
This was no reflection upon anyone. Facts necessary for computing such 
costs were not at hand. The plan contemplated generous state aid for 
the work as it was planned, and by careful supervision attempted to check 
up the expenditures and thus obviate reckless and wasteful distribution. 

The few years' operation of these laws and maintenance of the special 
departments thus aided ought to help in finding out what expenditures 
should legitimately be. To find out how the money expended was used, 
to ascertain as closely as possible the actual and relative costs of the several 
departments, should help in determiiaing whether the aid provided had 
been giving expected or adequate returns. 

The natiu^e of the two acts providing special aid for industrial edu- 
cation should be recalled. To state them briefly, one allowed $2,500 
annually to high or graded schools maintaining, according to prescribed 
conditions, the three departments of agriculture, shop work, and home 
economics. The other granted $1,800 annually to high or graded schools 
maintaining, according to prescribed conditions, a department of agricul- 
ture and a department of shop work or of home economics.* Important 
questions arising in this connection are: 

Are $2,500 for three departments and $1,800 for two, fair distri- 
butions? 

How much does a department of agriculture really cost? 
How much does a department of shop work or one of home eco- 
nomics cost? 
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4. How do salaries of instructors compare, both in the same departTl 
ment and between departments? . 

To be able to compare costs a common tmit of measiiring that cost 
must be used. The unit here chosen was that of the pupil-recitation of 
instruction, the number of pupils being determined according to the total 
enrollment in the class. The cost itself is for maintenance and includes: 
first, salaries of instructors; and second, the expense of current supplies. 
As has already been stated, the data covering these items were obtained. 
through the kindness of Mr. George B. Aiton, directly from the reports 
of the schools in which these departments were maintained the preceding 
year and which received special aid in conformity with the two legislative 
acts previously described.* The data in these reports constituted the 
basis for the distributions o£ the state aid to these departments by the 
State High School Board. For the purposes of this study, therefore, these 
data are as authentic as any that could be used. 

TABLE LVIII 
Plan of Obiginai. Data Shbbt fob Cost of High School Instruction 
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The accompanying sheet shows what infonnation was used and how 
it was tabulated. The first column at the left is for the listing of depart- 
ments and the courses offered in them. Column I shows the year in which 
these several courses were offered. Column 11 tells the number of weeks 
which the respective courses were taught; column III, the niunber of reci- 
tation periods per day devoted to the subject; column IV, the number of 
days per week which such recitations were held; column V, the enrollment 
in each course; colmnn VI, is the product of the figures in columns II, III, 
IV, and V. and may be called the number of pupil-recitation periods each 

• TwcDty-eiBht high ichooti r^nivdl (2.500 »ch, and M, $].OO0 each. Su Tvialitik ^■■ul 
Ritorl at /■ipictoj 0/ SloU HiiM Scliools. S2. SJ. 
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covered. In column VII is given the salaries of the instructors. 
Column VIII states the other direct expenses of maintenance for the 
year. Column IX is in each case the sum of the amounts in columns VII 
and VI 11. 

The 6gures in column X are obtained by dividing the amount in 
column IV by the sum of the figures for each separate department in column 
VI. Where the instruction covered two recitation periods daily, the two 
periods were cotmted as two. The problem here concerns the time unit 
cost of instruction of a given subject. If the conditions in two schools 
were such that a given subject occupied two periods of recitation time in 
one school and in the second school it occupied only one period, the first 
school is charged with twice the time cost for that subject; where the 
recitation period varied five minutes no account is taken of such variation, 
as between forty and forty-five minutes, otherwise it is reduced to a forty- 
five minute basis. 

Salaries 

Inasmuch as each school receiving aid imder either of these acts was 
required to report upon the salary of its instructors in each department, 
the figures necessary seemed readily available. In some cases, however, 
the instructors in special departments gave a part of their time to teach- 
ing regular, that is, academic, high school work. On the other hand, 
some regular high school instructors devoted part of their time to teach- 
ing industrial subjects. The latter division of time was technically per- 
missible by principals of graded schools and by superintendents of high 
schools receiving the $1,800 aid.' In either such exceptions, the person's 
salary was prorated. That part of it corresponding to the proportion of 
time devoted to teaching a given industrial subject was charged against 
the salary expense of the industrial department in which that subject was 
listed. In order to make the information covering such data acctu'ate a 
lengthy correspondence was carried on with the superintendents and 

principals where these industrial departments had been maintained. No 

school was finally included in the list from which definite information was 

not received. 

The median annual salary of fifty-eight teachers in shop work is $863, 

fifty per cent receiving between $759 and $1,074. Fifty-three of the 

fifty-eight receive less than $1,100 each. 

The median annual salary of seventy-two teachers in home economics 

is $700. fifty per cent receiving between $624 and $774. Two thirds of 

all receive between $600 and $800. 

The median atmual salary of fifty-nine teachers in agriculture is $1,206, 

>Se* ChaplM 2. note it. 
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TABLE LIX 
Salaries or Special Instructors 



Home Bconomics 



fifty per cent receive between SI, 197 and $1,292; twenty-three, or nearlya 
forty per cent, of them receive between $1,100 and $1,200 each. | 

Up to $900 over forty-eight per cent of the shop salaries are included, 
and over ninety per cent of the home economics salaries, but not one in 
agriculture. Less than eighteen per cent of the shop salaries and less than 
five per cent of the home economics salaries are equal to or above the median 
salary in agricuJture. 

After the salaries of instructors in industrial work had been ascertained, 
it seemed desirable to compare them with salaries of regular high school 
instructors. It would have been highly desirable could comparisons have 
been made directly between salaries by subjects in industrial departments 
and in specific academic departments. Such detailed comparisons could 
not be made on the basis of the facts known. The data available cover- 
ing salaries of instructors of regular high school subjects could not be 
divided even by departments as could the data for the cost of industrial 
departments. On account of the size of most high schools in the state 
one instructor usually teaches several subjects, the classes of one depart- 
ment often being divided among several people. It was impossible tQ . 
make any acciu-ate division of salaries on the basis of time devoted to t 
teaching of given subjects in the various high schools. 

The median annua! salary of 789 teachers' in regular high school woi 
excluding superintendents, but including principals, is $725. The middl 
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one half of these individuals receive between $628 and $830. Seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five of the 789, or nearly 99 per cent, receive less than 
$1,200, the median salary of the agriculture teacher. 

How salaries of special instructors compare with those in regular high 
school work in departments and work which receive no special departmental 
aid, is answered by reducing the distributions of Tables LIX and LX to a 
per cent basis and then comparing them, as shown in Table LXI. 
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TABLE LXI 
Salaries of All Groups of High School Instructors 
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Comparisons among the salaries in all these departments can best be 
made by means of a summarizing table, and by curves plotted on the same 
base on a percentage distribution. 
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ies of high school instructors by departments 
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TABLE LXII 
High School Salary Distributions 
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The salaries of the instructors in home economics and in regiilar high 
school work follow much the same form of distribution. The median and 
mode are nearly the same, as are also the lower quartiles. 

The upper quartiles are a little farther apart. In every single item of 
comparison the number for home economics instructors is the smaller one. 

Shop and agriculture salaries have two marked characteristics: (1) the 
curves of distribution are more irregular, and (2) the salaries are markedly 
higher than for the other two groups. There are two probable reasons 
for the first fact, — (1) the wide range in the character of the work done 
and hence in the type of instructors employed,^ and (2) the fact that be- 
cause of the newness of this kind of work in these schools the work is not 
well standardized. The higher salaries are probably due to (1) newness of 
the work and hence scarcity of instructors, especially in agriculture, (2) 
technical character of training needed for preparation for such work, and 
(3) the fact that most of these instructors are men. 

Time Unit Cost 

In determining time tmit cost both salaries and expenses for current 
supplies were included in computing the cost, as has been stated before. 
The time tmit taken was the pupil recitation. To determine this imit 
cost in any department, as in shop work, the method was as follows: the 
sum of the salaries and cost of supplies for that department for the year 
was the year's cost of maintenance of that department. The product of 
the figures representing any course for that department, pupils enrolled, 
weeks the course ran, and recitations per week, constitute the pupil-reci- 
tation periods in that course. The stun of the pupil-recitation periods of 
all courses in the department is the total ntunber of pupil-recitation periods 
to be charged to that department. The total cost of nlaintenance divided 
by the total ntunber of pupil-recitation periods gives us as a product the 
cost per time unit. 

The time unit cost of each of the special departments is shown here- 
with. 

'See TwtnHttk Annuti Report, lnsp§€tcr of Stotg High Schools, 57. 
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1 This table shows several facts of interest. Possibly some of them aroB 
B brought out more clearly by Figure 14. In the first place the cost'oE'W 
H instruction in regular high school work is quite well standardized. AndH 
H the departments here included under "high school" can not include anyfl 
I home economics, shop work, or agriculture. If there were any scboolsfl 
H here that did not receive special aid that condition might be true. But.:H 
1 in these seventy-one schools the work of all departments that might receJTOj 
^^^^^ special aid has been transferred to its respective department. The figuio^H 
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for the cost of academic high school instruction in this case then applies 
only to academic instniction. The modal cost of this instruction is S 
cents, the median cost is 4.9 cents. 

The cost of instruction is not so nearly standardized in any other de- 
partment. It is least standardized in agriculture. Home economics is 
more nearly standardized than shop instruction. 

The second interesting feature is in connection with departmental 
comparisons. Because of what has been fovmd out concerning salaries in 
these respective departments (Table LXI), one would expect the unit 
cost of agriculture to be the highest, as it is.* One would also expect the 
cost of shop instruction to be next, as it is. But one is rather surprised to 
find the cost of home economics below regular high school instruction.' 
There are probably two facts that help explain this situation. The first 
is, as we have seen, that the salaries of the teachers of home economics as 
a group are below that of the high school instructors as a group, in any 
way they are compared. The second reason is that the cost of supplies 
for the home economics department of a small high school in many cases 
does not exceed the cost of supplies for a science department in the same 
school. The low figures for "other expenses" in this department is a 
noticeable feature of the reports as returned from the schools. 

In the third place, the extremely high cost of agricultural instruction 
in many of the schools not only indicates a pronounced lack of stand- 
ardization of the type of work aided in this department, but it also raises 
the serious question as to whether some schools are not either uneconomical 
in their expenditures for agriculture, or whether they have not stressed 
this department to a degree that reacts upon the ixjssible growth of other 
departments. 

In the fourth place, these facts suggest that one could work out from 
unit costs a reasonable estimate of what a course in agriculture should 
cost a school if he knew the amount of time a pupil should be expected to 
spend in the recitations of such course."* The same would hold true with 
respect to an estimate for any one of these departments. Such an estimate 
could not be rigidly set as a standard. Variations would need to be 
allowed. But it would at least be true that with such an estimate, care- 
fully worked out, the state could determine, within reasonable limits, 
when any school was making excessive or unwarranted expenditures in a 
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department. The estimate wotdd also furnish a basis of operation for 
determining how much a district should spend in any one of these depart- 
ments before it should be entitled to any state aid for such work. Some 
such plan, or a modified form of it, is the state's greatest need at present 
in connection with the distribution of special aid to these departments. 

The fact that high school instruction-cost appears so much higher in 
one group of high schools than in another led to a search for some explana- 
tion. The rise in this cost caused by including the schools without indus- 
trial departments, at once raised the question whether there is any connec- 
tion between cost of regular instruction and the presence of departments 
receiving industrial aid, and if there is any connection, just how it operates 
and why. 

To attempt to answer these questions, as many high schools as possible 
receiving special industrial aid were put into one group, and about the same 
number that did not receive such aid were put into another group. The 
unit cost of instruction in regular high school work was then computed 
separately for each group. 

The facts of this cost in the two groups are shown in Table LXIV. 
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Cost per 


Number of Schools 


Pupil-Recitation 


Industrial 


Non-industrial 


Cents 
3 to 3.9 


11 
22 
23 
9 
5 
5 
5 

1 


4 


4 " 4.9 


9 


5 " 5.9 


23 


6 " 6.9 


19 


7 " 7.9 


11 


8 " 8.9 


5 


9 " 9.9 


6 


10 " 10.9 


4 


11 " 11.9 

12 " 12.9 

13 " 13.9 


1 


15 " 15.9 


1 


16 " 16.9 


2 


19 " 19.9 


1 


26 " 26.9 


1 






Total number of schools . . 
Median cost 


80 
5.2c 


87 
6.6c 



Finally, there was available a total of 164 high schools," some having, 
and some not having, departments receiving industrial aid. The cost of 
regular high school instruction was computed for this group of schools. 
The results are shown in Table LXV. 

» This group consists of the former seventy •one schools with ninety-three others added. 
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TABLE LXV 



ClKT 


NUKBBB oi- Schools 


2to 2.9.... 
3 " 3 9... 


Cents 


1 


















8 ■' 8.9 


11 

8 






13 •' 13.9 


1 










Median 5.8 cents. 





For Minnesota we have, then, the following figures covering the cos6, 
of regular high school instruction in schools taken by different groupings. 



TABLE LXVI 
Unit Cost of Acadbmic Instruction i 







T 


V,. o, S...... I„l™. 


1 


i-S Groui. 


Indu.Lrial 


Non-Induslrial 


Both U 






4.9c 


.9 




5.2c 


m 




iS-isc 


:::.M 















For the state as a whole the cost of regular high school work for thtt 
group of 164 schools seems to be the most representative figure. It 
practically the median of the three others. By including a fair representa- 
tion of all types of high schools in the state, it is clearly representative (rf 
conditions for the entire state. 

The question at once arises as to which group should be selected for 
purposes of comparing high school costs. Is not 5.8 cents, that which 
more nearly represents the entire state, the correct one on which to form 
such comparisons rather than 4.9 cents, which is the high school cost in 
only those seventy-one schools? The question is a very fair one, but the 
answer is quite evident. Those seventy-one schools constitute the only 
group whose unit costs can in justice be compared with other studies. 
every Minnesota group other than this one, some schools in the 
industrial" group are supi>oriing some industrial work. "N on-industrial" ^ 




non-H 
trial"fl 
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means merely that none are receiving special industrial aid for such work. 
"High school" unit cost in "non-industrial" groups, other than the seventy- 
one, includes, then, the cost of some industrial work. In the seventy- 
one schools "high school" cost covers only academic instruction. All 
industrial work is placed in one of the three industrial departments, ahout 
one third of which receive special aid for each of the three industrial de- 
partments. This is the condition most nearly comparable to that in other 
schools compared where the cost of the work of each department includes 
none of the cqst of work from any other department. 

When we want figures that reflect more nearly conditions for the state 
as a whole the unit cost of "high school" work among the 164 is the one 
to be used. Better still and more neaHy the truth would be two figures, 
one for "industrial" and the other for "non-industrial" schools. 

Our problem here, however, was to 6nd out, if possible, some of the 
reasons for the existence of difference in cost in presumably the same 
general department of work. 

One reason has already been partly stated. In many high schools 
that receive special aid for only two departments, some work is done 
representing the third department. In computing costs as we have been 
obliged to do, the cost for this third division of work has been included 
under "high school" or "academic" work. 

Again, in practically all high schools, including those receiving no 
special industrial aid, some industrial work is done. In these cases the 
cost of all such industrial work is computed with the cost of "high school" 
work. 

But errors of method do not account for all the variation. Work in 
home economics costs less than regular high school work. Shop work 
in all probability is tisually no more than bench or perhaps cabinet work, 
except where it receives special recognition and aid. Agriculture, the 
costliest department, is seldom if ever maintained in any school as a depart- 
ment until it receives special aid. The difference in the cost of academic 
work does not seem to be covered by the possible causes so far described. 

At last after diligent search another cause was foimd. Forty-six 
instructors in special departments, — not including superintendents, — for 
which the slate pays special aid, gave from one fourteenth to three sevenths 
of their lime, respectively, to teaching regular high school subjects not 
specially belonging to their departments. The distribution of this part 
of their lime is shown in Table LXVII. 

At the time that the work on unit cost of instruction was completed 
results were compared with those computed by Frank E, Spaulding for 
Newton, Mass.'* His findings are comparable with those for Minnesota 
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since his method is similar to the one employed here, except that he includes 
only salaries and not any other expenses. "The common unit is a single ' 
'recitation' for a single pupil;— all recitations are practically the same 
length, about forty-five minutes."" His findings are represented in 
Tables LXVIII and LXIX. 

TABLE LXVII 



FKACtioB OF ScaooL Day 


NUMBEBOF InSUVCIOBS 


I/U 


6 


1/7 


IT 


1/S 




V3S 


3 






2/7 


8 


7/22 


1 


3/7 




12/35 


2 


1/2 








3/7 





TABLE LXVIII 
Pupil Recitation Costs" in Newton, Massachusetts High Schools 



HOOSEHOLD All 



I 



TABLE LXIX 
Academic 
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In 191S the results of two other studies on unit cost of high school 
instruction were published. One, by Walter S. Monroe," is for the state 
of Kansas, and includes 203 schools. The other, by Franklin Bobbitt," 
is a study of twenty-five high schools scattered over several states. 

The methods and units used by each of these investigators allow com- 
parisons between costs of high school instruction as computed for each of 
these separate groups and costs computed for Minnesota schools. 

In using these studies for comparative purposes certain additional 
^computations were made. The median cost of all academic subjects 
was computed for Kansas schools. This was done by finding the median 
of the array of the separate costs as given by schools for English, mathe- 
matics, history, science, modem languages, Latin, and commercial sub- 
jects.^* Medians for the cost of instruction in agriculture, household arts, 
and manual training were computed for the array of costs in each sub- 
ject just as these costs are given in the report. 

To be able to use the study of the twenty-five schools comparativdy 
"thousand student hours" was reduced to a forty-five minute hour cost. 
Medians were computed, where not given, in identically the same way 
as for the Kansas schools. 

Inasmuch as there are some known differences among the methods of 
these several investigators, and perhaps more tmknown differences, in 
presenting the table of comparisons there is presented not only the unit 
cost as found, but also for each study the ratio of the unit cost of each 
special department to that of the academic department. These com- 
parisons are shown in Table LXX. 



TABLE LXX 
Comparisons op Unit Cost op High School Instruction 



Cost in Cbnts pbr Pupil Hour 


Ratio to Academic Cost 


Study 


Agriculture 


Shop 


Household 
Arts 


Academic 


Agriculture 


Shop 


Household 
Arts 


Bobbitt 


3.6 


7.0 


4.6 


4.7 


.77 


1.49 


.77 








5.1 


5.7 


4.7 


4.7 


1.09 


1.22 


1.00 






Minnesota 


14.0 


7.8 


4.2 


4.9 


2.86 


1.59 


.86 


Newton 




7.5 


5.7 


5.7 




1.31 


1.00 











In the above table the following facts are noteworthy: 
1. With the exception of one city, Newton, the ranking of the studies in 
the order of academic costs corresponds roughly to their ranking in shop costs. 

1' Monroe. The Cost of Instruction in Kansas High Schools, Bureau of Education Studies, finmhtr 2. 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia. 1915. Measurements and Standards. 
» Bobbitt. High School Costs. School Review 23:505. 
» The Cost of Instruction in Kansas High Schools, 32. 33. 34. 35. 
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2. With the exception of Newton, the ranking in academic costs cor*' 
responds roughly with the ranking in household arts costs. 

3. Unit cost for household arts work never exceeds unit cost for 
academic cost. 

4. Unit cost in shop work always exceeds academic unit cost by at 
least one fifth, 

5. Costs in agriculture show greatest variability, both in unit costs 
and in ratio to academic costs. Even though one estimates that half of 
the school day of each agriculture instructor in Minnesota is devoted to 
extension work, the unit cost o£ the instruction for this work in the state 
is still in excess of both unit and ratio cost for corresponding work in the 
other groups. This estimated division of time given to extension work is 
too large. 

6. Except in agricultural instruction, Mirmesota is in the "safety 
zone" of unit costs for high school work. 

7. In agriculture the cost of instruction is questionably high. Rather 
than allow this condition to continue indefinitely and unchallenged the 
state should make an exhaustive investigation to determine why these 
costs are as high as they are and whether they are justifiable. 



Correlations 

The correlations between the unit cost of regular high school work and 
that of the special departments were computed by the Pearson method (or 
the group of seventy-one schools. The results are shown in Table LXXI. 



i 



TABLE LXXI 
Correlation of Unit Cost i 


M High School 


Item A 


IimB 


R» 


Regular high school work 


Shop Wo 


^omic 


111 



I 



Expenses of instruction in agriculture and in home economics tend to 
rise and fall, to increase and decrease with expense of instruction in regular 
high school work in this group of schools. This tendency is most marked 
in the case of home economics. We are not surprised at this, knowing the 
rather close comparison of salaries among home economics teachers and 
regular high school teachers. The high correlation figure in the case of 
agriculture comes somewhat as a surprise. It tends to bear out the 
assertion previously made, however, that the industrial high schools as 
a group are not only the best organized, but the best supported as public 
educational institutions. 

** Bkch cornUtion cosfficient ii tuutteaoated. 
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After the two preceding rather high corrdation figures the low one in 
shop work is hard to explain. There is without doubt, though, a very 
great variability in the kind of work here included. The cost of this 
work varies greatly with the kind of work given. It varies not only in 
the nature and shop costs of the work given but also in the salaries paid. 
The table of salaries shows the variability of the salaries of teachers in 
this department to be the greatest for any group of teachers studied. 

In attempting to ascertain the results o£ the support of these indus- 
trial departments a question naturally arises as to the effect the depart- 
ments have had upon the personnel of the student body. Are more people 
drawn to the high school? Are more people drawn from the country to 
attend these departments than attended the high schools before? 

Tables LXXII, LXXIII, LXXIV, LXXV, and LXXVI were com- 
piled in the attempt to get some hght on these questions. Teacher- 
training departments were taken into accotmt. When they were estab- 
lished, "it was hoped that third grade teachers, young people who were 
rather mature tor eight grades, would enter a special school of this 
sort — ."*' If the results had been as expected the high schools with such 
departments would have had an increase in enrollment both in total and 
from outside, which should not be confused with outside enrollment due 
to industrial departments. 



TABLE LXXII 
Tkacbbk Tkaininc Departments 









TOTAL 




NuM)i» a* 


TOIAI. 


PzB Cbni 


H.Gl. SCHOOl 




Yb*. 


DnARTHIKTS 








190S-D6 


iMS-06 (13) 


13 0« 


229 (38) 


1 


? 106 IS) 




1906-07 hi) 


10 h7-8) 












l90}-08 15 


10 hi!) 








4!S3D 16) 


no 




1908^ 16 




UJ 39 






O.SBJ 18) 






1909-10 im 


M JJS 


















1018 (wi 






'mJ 29 


ISO 




19 l-W 2oj 


80 Jan 


91* fUl) 






\\tiA 36 






19 3-14 (Ili 


J06 («i 


l.JSfl {«) 












19 *-lS (12) 








J9:s20 ii\ 


nt.t 


• No dftU eivea in the raport. 






«cti«e ■onoil raporti of tha lUta 


inapector of liish cchoola from which the d«M hkve bMD Uken. Th 




UuM ua the !>>«>• 


mth««»porU£ra 


m which the rape 


tivedi 


MhB 


n Seen locuied. 







Results did not meet hopes. The state inspector two years later 
reported the enrollment in these training departments "confined almost 
entirely to high school pupils."** The establishment of the departments 
resulted only in opening a possible new field of work for pupils ah:eady 
attending. Similar results seem to have followed the spread of this worlc 
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in more recent years. Computations for the department are included, 
nevertheless, in order that no data may be lacking. 

Tables LXXII, LXXIII, and LXXIV aim to give an idea of the rela- 
tive growth of departments operating under the teacher-training aid, 
$2,500 industrial aid. and $1,800" industrial aid, respectively. Enroll- 
ment in agriculture only is taken for the industrial departments. There 
is no enrollment given for the entire department. One could add the 
agriculture and the home economics enrollment, or the shop and home 
economics. But the relative growths in agriculture arc the most typical 
and fairest to take since agriculture was the only one of the three subjects 
that was required in the second group of industrial schools. 



TABLE LXXIII 
ScBOOLS Receiving 22,500 Industrial Aid 



Yba« 


Numb IK or 


«fS 


= 


sSESi'. 


Enrollmbhi* 




38 (it,) 


i 

U61S 


i 


SI 8!1 
IS d 












































•Co 


npoted lot thoM ea 


rolled in th« nine 


nonth." CO 


r». 







TABLE LXXIV 
ScHcjoLs Receiving | 1,800 Industrial Aid 



Vbar 


DEr*»IMKKIS 


Nl'si'Mo^r's 


SHOHlCoVBill 


PebCcvtoi-To- 




s s _ 


1.S3S (371 
2,115 (551 

1.767 i6'> 


1!! k 


















" J 



Table LXXV shows the per cent of outside enrollment for the lasfc; 
eleven years in the high schools receiving special industrial aid in 1914-15.. 
The fact that the number of schools is not the same every year is accounted 
for by the fact that certain of these schools have been added to the state 
high school hst each year. The per cent of outside enrollment in such 
schools when they were on the list of graded schools would have been 
computed had the graded school inspector's report given the necessary 

•AtSntlLOOO. SuCbmptaS. 
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data. All the computations of this table are made on the enrollment 
figures in the reports of the high school inspector as referred to in Table 
LXXII. 

TABLE LXXV 

Per Cent of Outside Enrollment in Industrial High Schools 

FOR THE Last Eleven Years 



Pbr Cbnt 


1904-05 


1905-06 


1906-07 


1907-08 


1908-09 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


0- 4.9 


7 


8 


9 


6 


5 


3 


3 





3 





7 


5- 9.9 


9 


14 


8 


11 


9 


8 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


10-14.9 


15 


18 


15 


15 


10 


13 


13 


9 


9 


5 


9 


15-19.9 


14 


15 


11 


17 


21 


18 


10 


15 


16 


15 


9 


20-24.9 


12 


10 


18 


12 


19 


22 


19 


23 


18 


16 


23 


25-29.9 


13 


6 


14 


12 


16 


12 


16 


15 


28 


22 


17 


30-34.9 


13 


17 


16 


12 


11 


16 


16 


22 


15 


18 


25 


35-39.9 


6 


5 


8 


15 


13 


10 


7 


10 


9 


17 


13 


40-44.9 


11 


8 


5 


11 


6 


7 


8 


12 


9 


11 


6 


45-49.9 


1 


7 


6 


3 


3 


6 


12 


3 


2 


4 


7 


50-54.9 


3 


4 





3 


4 


1 


2 


4 


5 


4 


4 


55-59.9 


1 





3 


1 





2 


5 


3 


5 


1 


4 


60-64.9 






2 


1 


1 


1 





1 




S 




65-69.9 






1 





















70-74.9 










1 











I 




75-79.9 





















1 




80-84.9 














1 












105 


110 


116 


119 


119 


119 


120 


124 


126 


126 


130 


Medians . . 


23.3 


20.0 


19.3 


19.6 


18.9 


19.1 


22.3 


22.7 


21.9 


24.9 


23.4 



Table LXXVI gives the simimaries of the preceding four tables and 
states also the per cent of outside enrollment in all the schools of the state. 

TABLE LXXVI 

Divisions of High School Enrollment for the State on the 
Basis of Per Cent of Total High School Enrollment 





In Tbachbr 

Training 
Departments 


In PUTNAMt 

Schools in 
Agriculture 


In 

BENSON-LBBt 

Schools in 
Agriculture 


Total Outside Enrollment 


YXAR 


All 
schools 


Industrial 
schools 


1904-05 


.0 
1.0 

.8 
1.0 
0.7 
1.7 
2.5 
3.1 
2.8 

3.4 

« 


0.9 
0.9 
2.8 
3.2 
4.5 
4.5 


4.6 
6.1 
6.8 
7.0 


13.6 
14.2 
14.3 
14.3 
14.6 
15.4 
16.0 
16.4 
16.2 
17.0 
16.7 


23.3 


1905-06 


20.0 


1906-07 


19.3 


1907-08 


19.6 


1908-09 


18.9 


1909-10 


19.1 


1910-11 


22.3 


1911-12 


22.7 


1912-13 


21.9 


1913-14 


24.9 


1914-15 


23.4 







* No data given in report, 
t Schools earning $2,500.00. 
X Schools earning $1,800.00. 



From the data in the last five tables these conclusions seem warranted: 
1. Teacher-training departments have acted largely as a new field of 

work for regular students and have not attracted non-high school students 

to a great degree. 
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2. The schools receiving special industrial aid are a group of schools 
that have always had a larger per cent of outside enrollment than the 
group of non-industrial schools. 

3. For the state at large the industrial departments have to some 
degrees drawn non-residents. This result has not been very marked and 
up to date has succeeded in scarcely more than bringing back to relatively 
the same group of schools a proportion of outside enrollment equal to 
what was theirs ten years ago. 

4. Except for the short courses and the extension work of departments 
receiving industrial aid, their most marked service and by far the greatest 
part of their work has been among the high school children, who in all 
probability would be in school even if these departments did not exist. 

5. In other words, excellent as the industrial work may be, for the 
state at large its maintenance means only new departments for regular 
high school pupils rather than any decided change in the personnel of' 
the high school group. 

Objections and exceptions to these conclusions may be anticipated. 

One will be that no account has been taken of consolidated schools. 
Nor should there ^be. When consoUdation is considered, then aid tor 
consolidation immediately becomes a partial cause for all results. It is 
true that the added attraction of industrial aid may have helped toward 
consolidation " in some instances. The present consolidation aid is so 
liberal, however, as to raise a very serious question as to how much influ- 
ence industrial aid alone would have had.** 

Some may say that associated districts have made some industrial 
schools possible. 

It must not be forgotten that association has been well baited 
association aid for both parties concerned. 

The Twenty-second Annual Report of the High School Inspector is 
the only one that gives any data on association.'^ Forty-one high schools 
have such associations, with 831 children included by reason of the 
associations. We know that in some cases these children are not even 
transported to the central school, but remain in their own districts under 
central supervision. Judging according to rural schools in general, the 
greater proportion of those pupils who go to the central district enter the 
grades and not the high school department. Let one estimate the number 
in the high schools, due to association and then let him compute, if he 
wishes, the ratio of credit between association aid and industrial aid, for 
the presence of those pupils, and it will be quite clear that the source of 
error in the previous conclusions on this account is almost neghgible. 



i 
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)■ At the dale o( completiui (bii Kndy, 1016, there !■ otiljr ona pure coaiDlidated icIiodI d 
ichool lilt. See Ttmly-iccond Annual Riporl of StaU Hitk Sckoel ItuptOer, 4. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

1. The group of schools having industrial departments seems to be 
better organized and standardized as typifying a group. 

2. Industrial schools do not have quite so high a tmit cost in academic 
work, as is shown (1) by their dose grouping, and (2) by the scattered 
cases in the non-industrial group. 

3. There is a decided lack of standardization of the cost of high school 
instruction for the state as a whole. 

4. Among the industrial departments the cost of home economics is 
least and seems most nearly uniform. 

5. Shop work seems fairly uniform in cost. 

6. Agriculture costs are much lacking in tmiformity. Without doubt 
this work lacks standardization. 

7. Salaries of agriculture instructors are too greatly out of proportion 
to other high school salaries. 

8. K salaries of agriculture instructors are to include payment for 
extension work, then a specific part of their total time and salary should 
be definitely set aside for such purpose. We should know what extension 
work costs as an item separate from high school instruction. 

9. Comparative tmit costs indicate that industrial work for boys costs 
more than academic, but that industrial work for girls never costs more. 

10. On the other hand in certain schools special industrial aid results 
directly in lessening the cost of regular high school instruction by special 
instructors devoting part of their time to regular high school teaching. 

11. The establishment and state support of special departments have 
meant the enlargement of the curricula for those already attending high 
school and have not materially increased high school enrollment. 

12. Except in the matter of agriculture, unit costs for high school 
instruction in Minnesota are neither extremely high nor extremely low, 
as compared with similar costs elsewhere. 

13. Standardized methods of accounting and of reporting expenditiu'es 
shotdd be required so that there can be a strict checking of all expenditures 
of each department annually.** 

14. There should be more adequate provision for close supervision of 
all special work by the state. 

15. The work of all departments should be standardized in direct ac- 
cordance with the work that the Minnesota communities need. 

16. All schools which receive industrial aid should be required to con- 
form to such standards. 

17. Through the formation and use of these standards and their proper 
revision, from time to time, there should be a definite attempt to distribute 
state aid more equitably among the several departments of the high school. 

* See blank for Industrial School Report. 




After a consideration of all the facts presented can we answer our first 
inquiry, "What is the effect of state aid in Minnesota? Is state support 
securing satisfactory results or results commensurate with the amount 
of money given?"' 

Before attempting to make a final answer let us try to lay down some 
criteria or principles which may guide our judgment. Considerable 
assistance is given us here by a careful examination of some of Swift's 
findings in his study of "PubUc Permanent Common School Funds."' 
"The decline of the common school system of Connecticut under the influ- 
ence of the school fund was a most convincing demonstration of the prin- 
ciple that an endowment which relieves the community from the necessity 
of raising money by local effort is an injury to the community and to the 
cause the endowment is seeking to advance."' In New York, the act of 
1812, passed three years prior to the first distribution of the revenue of 
the New York School Fund, required "a local contribution equal to the 
amount received from the state."* The House Committee on Education 
of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1828 stated that if the state gave 
local communities about one third the amount they themselves raised. 
such grant would act as an incentive to interest and to effort.* The Special 
Commission on the Permanent Common School Fund of Vermont. 1906, 
stated, as one of the piuposes of a permanent school fund that it should 
"lay the foundation of a true and actual supervision by the state, of public 
instruction, in connection with its actual direction of and accounting for 
school moneys disbursed, particularly such funds as the state itself sup- 
plies to towns by taxation or through permanent investment for the su] 
port of schools."' 

Swift concludes that "there has been little uniformity in the obj* 
to which different states have permitted the income of the permani 
common school funds to be applied."' At the same time a survey showsl 
quite clearly defined aims. "The earlier methods of apportionment 
were adopted simply as means of distributing the school revenue equally, 
as it was supposed, among the different communities of the state 
The more complex methods of apportionment .... have aimed directly 
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to equalize the cost of maintaining schools and to equalize also the oppor- 
tunities of education throughout the state .... The second aim 
revealed in the more complex methods of apportionment is to encourage 
local communities to employ supervision, more teachers, to increase aver- 
age attendance, to increase taxation for schools and the number of 
schools."' 

He finds that the results of these funds have been: first, to make state 
provision for a fund to pay teachers' wages, and hence to increase the 
efiBdency of teachers;' second, to secure returns to the state from local 
school units, and thus to establish a state system of schools and to lay 
the foundation for state supervision of common schools;*® third, to decrease 
the "ratio of the total common school revenues derived from the income 
of the pemtianent common school fimds;" fotirth, to improve school build- 
ings;" fifth, to raise the standards of educational opportunities and facili- 
ties by securing" 

1. Better courses of study 

2. Enforcement of truancy laws 

3. Libraries, apparatiiis, free texts 

4. Transportation and tuition of pupils 

That part of the state aid in Minnesota which is the income from the 
permanent school funds falls directly in the field of Swift's discussion and 
conclusions.^^ But before attempting to apply any of his discussion 
directly to the state situation we may raise the question whether it is fair 
to judge any of the rest of the state aid of Minnesota by standards the 
same as or similar to those by which the income from the permanent school 
funds is judged. 

The essential characteristics of a permanent school f tmd are only two — 
first, permanency, and second, state control with respect to the distri- 
bution of the income to local units. How does special state aid in Minne- 
sota compare in these respects with any permanent fimd? The state has 
done three things through this special aid; (1) It has created a source of 
aid for its public schools; (2) It has maintained that aid, increasing it at 
times, over a series of years, thus making it tend to become in essence a 
permanent or at least a fixed source upon which the schools come to rely: 
(3) It continues to reserve to itself and to its duly authorized agents the 
determining of the conditions under which local imits may receive this 
aid. Such aid and such revenue may be justly judged along with the 

• Ibid,, 190. 

•/Md.. 191. 
u /Mi.. 194-7. 
niMtf., 198. 
n/Mf. 
«/6M.. 199. 
M/6M.. efa. 31. 
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permanent school funds with respect to the results it has achieved, and 
without injustice be subjected to similar tests of aims, methods of distri- 
bution, and efficiency in general. 

The permanent fund income may itself even be supplemented by a 
form of special subsidy. This is precisely what has been done in Minne- 
sota. Since 1887 the income from a state one-mill tax levy has been 
added annually to the permanent fund income and the total sum has 
been distributed as if it all were the income from the permanent fund." 
Certainly it would be inconsistent and illogical to attempt to make a 
division here and judge results by two sets of criteria just because the 
money, though all distributed in the same manner, represents two differ- 
ent sources of income. 

But Swift concludes, and forcefully presents the facts on which his 
conclusions are based," that the existence of a permanent school fund 
and the distribution of its income do not imply, ipsa fculo, the attempt to 
reach a given aim or set of aims, or the existence of any given restrictions 
by which the desired aims are to be attained. It is quite clear then that 
the case of the permanent fund being augmented by subsidy, as it were, 
is not the only instance where school support from sources other than 
the permanent fund may justly be amenable to examination on the same 
basis as the fund itself. 

For fifty-five years preceding this study" the schools of the state 
have been recipients of the benefits of a permanent fund. The only change 
of importance that has been made in this fund during this more than half 
centmy is that its income has been augmented by a state one-mill tax 
levy. This change was made twenty-six years prior to our investigation. 
For thirty-five of those fifty-five years the high schools of the state have 
been a separate group receiving special aid. The only important changes, 
in this aid in the last thirty-three of those thirty-five years have been the 
increases in amount and the changes in requirements prerequisite to its 
bestowal. For the last eighteen years of the fifty-five, special aid has beea 
given to the group of schools called graded. The only changes in their 
aid have been those similar in nature to the changes for high schools. 
And finally, during the last fourteen years, rural schools have received 
special state subsidy, with similar changes accompanj-ing this aid. 

The consistency of the state's policy in aiding its school, the unbroken i 
series of years over which this policy reaches, indeed every important 
factor involved makes the whole situation the same as it might have been 
had the income from the permanent fund grown so fast that it had been 
distributed to the above named divisions of schools in the changing avenues 
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described. In the sixty-eight years between 1835 and 1903 the modifica- 
tions in the bases of the permanent ftmd apportionment for Massachusetts 
represent far greater change and variability than does the whole history 
of special aid in Minnesota.^* 

There is therefore no justifiable reason, either theoretical or practical, 
why all state aid here considered may not be grouped together and judged 
by similar standards and principles. 

The present three forms of special aid to clearly defined, exclusive 
groups of schools seem to indicate three different stages of advance or 
development in the principle of state subsidy. Special aid as administered 
to high schools reveals no examples of overweening local complacency and 
community lethargy. The correlation tables show no dear tendency in 
this direction. The integrity of graded schools is not so unmistakably 
marked. Neither is there revealed any clearly defined tendency on their 
part toward using state aid to decrease local tax levy. Graded schools 
seem to represent the middle stage of development. The rural schools 
on the other hand are in a precarious situation. They are actually given 
what they do not need. They are consequently dangerously near the 
condition which caused a positive decline in the common school system 
of some of the states earlier in our history, as Swift points out. There 
is a point beyond which state subsidy tends distinctly to pauperize a 
local commtmity. Special aid to rural schools, distributed on its present 
basis, is having this very effect upon the group of schools that receive it. 

The causes are not far to seek. In the first place it is very dear from 
evidence both within the schools and within the legislative fidd, that 
appropriations to these schools are made with no real reference to any 
existing conditions. In the second place, the distribution of the aid is 
very inadequatdy supervised. The difference in this respect between 
rural schools on the one hand and graded and high school systems on 
the other is significant. Spedal aid to each of the latter was identical in 
time with provision for spedal supervision. A special inspectorship for 
graded schools was created at the same time, as aid for them, and for high 
schools soon after spedal aid for them. Every one of these schools has 
been visited by its inspector every year imtil very recently." The state 
has made very definite requirements for these schools.'® They have be- 
come used to the enforcement of these requirements and to gradually but 
constantly rising standards. The state has known what could be justly 
asked of the schools because it was in constant dose touch with them. 
Instead of commtmities saying what they are or are not willing to do, 

u Of. PtrmaiufU Common School Funds, 184-5. 

u Assistant iiisx>ectors for both high and graded schools have been added since the time of this study. 

** Of. Notes on high schools and graded schools in Appendix A. 
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they are now told what is expected of them. They are so satisfied with 
results as they see them that they practically never refuse compliance, 

What is the condition with respect to rural schools? Thirteen years. 
before this study, they began to receive special aid. During the inter-, 
vening time what special supervision or inspection have they had as ft 
companion measure to the aid? Absolutely none that can begin to com-. 
pare with the inspection of the other groups of schools. Who has deter- 
mined conditions prerequisite to their receiving aid? With respect to 
length of the school year and grade of the teachers' certificate, the legisla- 
ture, in all other standards, the state department of education, and the 
legislature has e\'en gone so far as consciously to handicap the depart- 
ment in stating its requirements — the attendance at a school shall be no' 
determining factor in deciding the amount of aid any school may receive." 

What means has the state department of enforcing its requirements, 
or even of knowing that they are met by the schools to whom the aid is 
given? The certification of the county superintendents in whose counties 
are located the schools applying for aid. What kind of a state inspector, 
of rural schools does the county superintendent make?" In many counties^ 
there are so many rural districts that it is a physical impossibihtyforsuper-*^ 
intendents to make the round once a year, make real inspections, and do- 
the other work expected of them." This would not be so bad if this in-, 
spcctor and inspection were expert and untrarameled. But it should be, 
remembered that this superintendent occupies not only an educationali 
position but a political one as well. He has a clientele to satisfy or ela«' 
he runs the risk of losing his position. In some cases he is more of an- 
educator than a politician. There have been and are notable examples | 
of those who are real educators in these positions and on whose action 
no shade of adniinistrational expediency falls. In such a system there 
are other county superintendents, unfortunately, for whom the education- 
is! activities are rather format and the political interests the more practical 
■iiid urgent. Irregularities in reporting rural schools for special aid are 
bound to exist when inspectors are the political making of the patrons 
inspected. This combination of conditions lays a strong temptation before! 
every county superintendent. A system of state aid of which this can beij 
said is not only wholly unjustifiable, it is positively nefarious. 

Not only does special mraLschool aid smell of the "Pork Barrel," 
only is it pernicious as a policy of republican government, but it is a 
most ample reward for the perpetuation of a very imsatisfactory and 
obsolete institution. The rural school is not obsolete, neither is the 
room school. But the special aid as it is at present given to these sch( 

" Cinrriil Lims. 1911 cb. eo, mc. I. 

B Cf . Cnblwr'iy Thi ImproHmtnl of Rval Sekooll ch. 4. 
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in Minnesota by prerequisite requirements creates no material betterment 
of the rural school situation. This is exactly opposite to the results which 
have come from special aid to high and graded schools. They have accepted 
more stringent requirements from time to time. At last, special depart- 
ments of industrial work seem to come in a measure as their reward. 
The latter schools have been attempting to keep abreast of educational 
advancement and to discharge their debt to their educational constituents. 
It is true that aid to graded and high schools has been increased and 
special aid for industrial work has been added. But aid to rural schools 
has likewise been increased, — in the light of the schools' needs, ridiculously 
increased. 

Evidence regarding the course of study and subject matter taught is 
not definite. From answers to a questionnaire sent out by the Conmiis- 
sion one can conclude with very little chance of error that with exceptions 
so rare as to be striking, rural schools follow no courses of study. The 
lists of the text books now in use seem to indicate a remarkably wide spread 
satisfaction with texts used by previous generations. 

It makes no difference from what view-point the problem is approached, 
similar facts appear. One is compelled to conclude that the present 
method of distributing special aid to niral schools has little or no justi- 
fication whatever. It is a detriment to the educational advancement of 
the state and a positive handicap to the very group of schools which it is 
presumed to benefit. 

Special aid to high and graded schools, as was pointed out in the sum- 
maries of the respective chapters on them, has really made these groups 
of schools what they are to-day. As has already been pointed out, how- 
ever, there is a very definite need of readjustment of these aids with 
respect to well defined aims and standards. What is expected of a dis- 
trict in the way of educational accomplishment? What ought such accom- / 
plishments to cost a district? How able is a district to meet these costs? 
How much encouragement and assistance does it deserve from state sub- 
sidy? All these questions should be answered in determining any just 
basis for state aid distribution. 

Aid to special industrial departments has without doubt been of great 
benefit to the schools and the children of the state. There is one imminent 
danger in connection with it, however. There is lack of definite aim and 
of adequate standardization in its distribution. In effect this will in the 
long nm cause results the same as lack of proper supervision would bring. 
In fact the two things are in the end equivalent. In so far as supervision 
or inspection, well intentioned as it may be, lacks definite, adequate stand- 
ards of measurement, there is a lack of real supervision. The problem of 
the state's aid to industrial needs is a thorough, impartial reorganization on 
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the basis of standards to be determined and defined in terms of the actual 
conditions of the state's need in this field. No other basis can prove 
satisfactory in securing the results desired or expected. 

The apportionment aid has grown to be no small item. It is distri- 
buted on a basis of relatively less requirements than when it was first 
instituted. The income from the permanent fund will doubtless be dis- 
tributed on the basis of "scholars" for some time to come since the con- 
stitution requires it. But since it has been proved that the legislature 
has the right to interpret what constitutes a "scholar," requirement bases 
for distributing this aid may be changed from time to time. Standards 
may presumably be advanced here as in connection with any other aid 
given. But the income from the one-mill state tax is wholly within the 
state's present control. Its continued distribution on the same time-worn 
basis as the permanent fund income is surprising to say the least. Such 
a method of distribution is but helping to perpetuate an antiquated, in- 
effective method of state aid to public education. The dynamic possi- 
bilities of this amount, redirected on a carefully determined basis,* are 
very great indeed. 

This study began with the purpose of answering a question, of solving 
a certain problem. Anyone who has followed it so far must be clearly 
convinced that the attempted solution of the main problem has raised 
many others of great importance but which remain yet unsolved. It was 
not the p\UT)Ose in presenting this study to include in it any detailed scheme 
of state aid. That is quite another matter. Though it is of immeasurable 
importance, it is quite outside the botmds of this work and will not even 
be touched upon here. 

The study clearly shows that: 

1. The state includes commtmities of widely varying ability in main- 
taining schools. This is true for each of the three groups of commtmities 
included in the main divisions of schools as well as for the state at large. 

2. The present method of distributing the apportionment aid is vener- 
able, rather than effective for achieving any particular purpose. 

3. Special state aid is not distributed according to local needs among 
any of the three classes of schools, or according to the needs of industrial 
departments. 

4. Special state aid as administered in Minnesota is a positive detri- 
ment to the niral schools. 

5. Developmental changes of conditions in the high and graded school 
situations make the present plan of special aids to these schools out of date. 

6. Special industrial aid is not at present adjusted to the actual needs 
of the departments assisted as shown by the actual costs of these depart- 
ments. 
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7. The state does not need greater appropriations for its public schools. 

8. The urgent present need with respect to state subsidies for public 
schools is the careful formulation of a policy of aid to its schools and of 
objective standards according to which the aid will be distributed. 

9. The future possibilities of public school development by a carefully 
worked out redirection of the present total amount of aid, with frequent 
rigid checking of results, are beyond computation and seem almost im- 
measurable. 
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APPENDIX A' 

BIGH SCHOOL BOARD RULES RELATING TO HIGH AND GRADED 

SCHOOLS 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. APPLICATION POR 8TATB AID 

a. Applications shall be made on the official blank and not later than August 1 
of Xhe school year for which aid is asked. 

b. Applications shall be referred to the high school inspector. He or an assist- 
■fit shall visit such schools during the ensuing year, and the inspector shall submit 
■ special report to the high school board at the Dcxt annual meeting. 

c. The inspector shall not recommend the listing of schools in districts having 
■n assessed valuation of less than $200,000 or a total enrollment of less than 200 pupils. 
The assessed valuation of associated territory may be counted. 

d. High schools hereafter listed are required to maintain two industrial depArt- 
Bients in charge of teachers holding special industrial certificates issued by the super- 

, intendent of education. 

e. A state school shaU be defined as a school which has received state aid to high 
(Choots, and is under the supervisioo of the high school board. The application of 
a school for supervision does not confer a right to the name before state aid has been 
granted. 

1. GRANTING STATE AID 

a. At the annual meeting following a year during which a school has been under 
supervision, the high school board, taking into consideration the report of the inspec- 
tor, the report of the examiner, and such other information as may be at hand, shall 
giant stale aid to schools whose work and organization are satisfactory and give 
promise of permanency. By provision of the law, no school receives aid in excesi 
of the amount e;ipended in carrying out the purposes of the act, exclusive of the 
cost of buildings and repairs thereon. 

b. The high school inspector shall report on the yearly expenditure of each high 
school. The special report shall include: 

(t) The part of the superintendent's annual salary in excess of $600. 

(2) The salaries of high school instructors. In case of instructors giving 
part time to high school work, proportionate credit shall be given, but in case 
the eighth grade is combined with the high school for purposes of instruction, 
the entire salary of at least one instructor shall be charged to grade work. No 
part of such salary shall be counted in reckoning high school expenditure. 

(3) The cost of library fixtures and library books. No credit shall be given 
for expenditure already balanced by gift or by state aid to school libraries. 
School boards are at Lberty, of course, to make any purchase they may desire, 
but no credit shall be given for the purchase of subscription books or expensive 
sets unless the inspector's approval shall have been secured prior to such purchase. 
Free texts for ordinary class use shall not receive credit. 

(4) The cost of laboratory fixtures and apparatus. No credit shall be given 
for charts, for unusual or expensive apparatus, for sets of apparatus, or for any 
devices sold by traveling agents, unless the approval of the inspector shall have 
been secured prior to such purchase. 
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3. RBMOVAL PKOM THE I 

Schools (ailing to comply with these regulations i 
standard of effideocy may be dropped from the list. 
local superintendent and the clerk of such possible 
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The inspector shall advise the 



4. REOUIRBMESTS FOR ADMISSION TO STATE HIGH SCHOOL LIST 



a. A suitable building providing not less than five grade rooms bdow the h!^ 
school, and high school quarters consisting of at least an assembly room, a redtatioD 
room for each instructor, a laboratory and an office. The conditions for health and 
other sanitary appoint meats, including toilets, water supply, and disposal of sewage 
shall conform to the rules made by the superintendent of education. All school 
buildings hereafter constructed, remodeled or enlarged shall be equipped with a fan 
Bystem of ventilation, sanitary drinking fountains, and fiush toilets. Plans for new 
buildings or for reconstruction of old buildings must be submitted to the superintend- 
ent of education for approval before contract is let or work begun, according to 
provision in Section 6, Chapter 550, Laws of 1913. 

b. A well organized graded school, having not less than five distinct departments 
bdow the high school, and including not less than eight grades of elementary school 
tnstniction. 

c An observance of the rules tor the equipment of a graded school. 

d. A qualified superintendent having general charge of grading, instruction, 
discipline and care of building, 

e. A liberal schedule of salaries. 
t. Classes in four years of high school work, with a good prospect of classes 

follow in regular succession, 

S. CONDUCT OP THE SCHOOL 

a. Students admitted to the high school shall have satisfactorily completed the 
common school branches. 

b. Permanent records shall be kept to show where each grade pupil belongs, 
and what work each high school student has completed. A system of card records 
is recommended. Special and annual reports are to be made by the superintendent 
and the clerk to the state inspector and the county superintendent of schools. 

C. The school shall hold sessions of not less than nine months each year. 

d. The high school shall be open, free of tuition, to noa-reddent pupils upoo-. 
passing the examination required by law. 

Noil: Thii rule doc* Dot apply to indiutrial depaitmenti for irlilch ipecial aid ii gniltwl. 

e. The high school department shall be placed in charge of a qualified prindpidt 
Not counting the superintendent, or the industrial teachers for whose departments 
spedal aid is granted, a spedal instructor shall be provided for each 30 students or 
major fraction thereof. In addition to the superintendent, every school shall employ 
at least two teachers, who shall give their full time to high school work. Cl>4 

f. The superintendent shall be provided with an ample redtation room and an 
office. He shall have reasonable time in school hours for general supervision and 
shall teach not to exceed four classes daily, laboratory subjects to count double. 

g. School boards shall adopt a liberal policy in supplying the following library 
facilities and Kdentific equipment as rapidly as classes come forward to need them: 

(1) Material in sets for a four years' course in high school reading. 
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(2) A botanical or zoological outfit of tables, inexpensive dissecting 
microscopes, one compound microscope, dissecting instruments, glass jars and 
alcohol or formalin for preserving material, etc. 

(3) Apparatus and equipment adequate to carry on a year's work in physics 
as outlined in manuals. 

(4) Suitable desks, chemicals and glassware for a year's work in chemistry. 

(5) A working school library for the use of students in the preparation of 
their daily work. It is better to equip the classes one or more at a time, and 
equip each thoroughly, than to scatter a small appropriation. The principal 
subjects which require assistance from a working library are: English litera- 
ture, general history, civics, political economy, senior American history, senior 
geography, physiography, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, foreign lan- 
guages. 

h. The school board of each school shall issue diplomas to those students who 
shall be certified by the superintendent to have completed in a creditable manner 
the preliminary subjects and the work covered by twelve high school credits, a four 
years' course in English, reading and composition. A year's work in a subject is 
a credit. 

i. The superintendent shall receive a salary of not less than $1,200 a year. 
High school instructors shall be paid not less than $540 a year. 

j. The qualifications of teachers shall be those prescribed under "Requirements 
in Regard to Certificates of TeacherS'in High and Graded Schools." 

k. Before entering into contracts or paying salaries, school boards shall require 
aU teachers and instructors to present their certificates to the superintendent for 
inspection and record. He shall keep this record on file in his office and shall fur- 
nish a copy of the same to the derk of the school board. 

GRADED SCHOOLS 

1. APPLICATION FOR STATE AID 

a. Applications for state aid shall be made on the official blank not later than 
October 1st of the first year for which aid is asked. 

b. Applications will be considered by the state high school board at its annual 
meeting, when the inspector will report on schools whose applications have been 
received. 

2. REMOVAL FROM LIST 

Schools failing to comply with the requirements or neglecting to maintain a 
satisfactory standard of efficiency may be dropped from the list. The inspector 
shall advise the derk or other officer of the school board of such possible action. 

3. BUILDINGS 

a. Suitable grade rooms for not less than four departments must be provided. 

b. The system of ventilation shall conform to the rules and regulations issued 
by the Superintendent of Education. 

c New and remodeled school buildings of eight rooms or more must be equipped 
with a fan system of ventilation, sanitary drinking fountains, and flush toilets. 
Flans for new buildings or for reconstruction of old buildings must be submitted 
to the superintendent of education for approval before contract is let or work begun, 
according to provision in Section 6, Chapter 550, Laws of 1913. 



4. CONDUCT OP SCHOOLS 

a. The school shall be in session nine months each year. 

b. Regular and orderly courses of study for dght grades, embracing all such 
branches as may be prescribed by the high school board, shall be maintained- 

C, The principal shall exercise general supervision over the school, direct the 
work of teachers, determine the grading, prescribe and give examinations, and per- 
form such other duties as the school board may require. 

d. Permanent records must be kept showing age, attendaii<«, scholarship, and 
promotion of pupils. Special and annual reports are to 1>e made by the principal 
and the clerk to the stale inspector and the county superintendent of schools. 

e. The seating capacity of each sdiobl room shall be determined by allowing 
not less than eighteen square feet of floor space per pupil. 

f. The qualifications of teachers shall be those prescribed under "Requirements 
in Regard to Certificates of Teachers in High and Graded Schools." 

g. The salary of a principal of a graded school shall be at least t700 a year. 
h. The salary of a grade teacher shall be at least $450 a year. 

NOTI: The nluy limit tUtcd above becomei effeclin Seplember. 1914. 

i. Before entering into contracts or paying salaries, school boards shall require 
the principal and teachers to present their certificates to the clerk for inspection 
and record. He shall place such record on file, after having satisfied himself that 
the principal and teachers are legally qualified and have complieil with all the require- 
ments of the high school board. 



5. BQCtPMBNT 
Each school shall have: 

a. A library of at least 500 volumes, containing all needed reference books to- 
gether with special libraries for grade work in history and geography. Additions 
must be made each year and not less than twenty-five dollars shall be expended annual- 
ly for this purpose. 

b. Necessary wall maps, charts and globes for work in history and geography. 

c. At least three sets of supplementary readers for each grade. 

d. An international dictionary or its equivalent, and several copies of smaller 
dictionaries for use in intermediate and grammar grades. 
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6. REQUIRSMHNTS FOR SPECIAL GRANT (SOO FOR HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
In addition to meeting the preceding requirements each school shall 
a. Have a suitable building of not less than six rooms, including a laboratoTy. 
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b. Employ not less than six teachers during the entire year for which aid is 
granted. 

c. Provide the principal a suitable office in addition to his regular recitation 
room, and allow him not less than two periods daily during school hours for general 
supervision. 

d. Place the assistant principal in charge of the high school department, includ- 
ing grammar school students seated in the room. 

e. Pay the principal a salary of not less than $1,000 a year, and teachers doing 
high school work, not less than $540 a year. 

Note: The lalary liaiit of the priactpel beoomet effecthre September, 1914. 

f. EnroU not less than fifteen pupils in the high school department. 

g. Maintain classes in not less than two years of high school work of such char- 
acter that it will admit students to the third year of any state high school. 

h. Adopt a liberal policy in making provision to supply the following library 
facilities and scientific equipment as rapidly as classes come forward to need them: 

(1) Material in sets for a four years' course in high school reading. 

(2) A botanical or zoological outfit of tables, inexpensive dissecting micro- 
scopes, one compound microscope, dissecting instruments, glass jars and alcohol 
or formalin for preserving material, etc. 

(3) Apparatus and equipment adequate to carry on a year's work in phys- 
ics as outlined in standard manuals. 

(4) Suitable desks, chemicals and glassware for a year's work in chemistry. 

(5) A working school library for the use of students in the preparation of 
their daily work. It is better to equip the classes one or more at a time and 
equip each thoroughly, than to scatter a small appropriation. The principal 
subjects which require assistance from a working library are: English literature, 
general history, civics, political economy, senior American history, senior geog- 
i^P^Ff physiography, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, foreign languages. 
L Require the completion of work necessary to obtain sixteen credits before 

issuing a diploma to any of its students. A year's work in a subject is a credit. 

SCHOOLS RECEIVING $2,500 AND $1,800 INDUSTRIAL AID 

The following rules apply to both classes of schools, except as specifically stated. 

1. APPLICATION FOR STATE AID 

a. Applications shall be made before the first day of August of the first year 
for which aid is asked on the blank form prepared for the purpose. 

b. Each ischool must be listed provisionally by the high school board before it 
begins work. If at the end of the first semester it has complied with the conditions, 
it shall be officially designated for that year. 

c« Each school district of less than eighteen sections listed for the $2,500 aid 
is required to effect association with rural school districts so as to embrace within 
its territory at least eighteen sections. 

2. AWARD OF AID 

a. The annual award shall be made at the regular August meeting of the high 
school board and shall be based on a compliance with the statutes and the rules of 
this board relative to amount of aid for which the school has qtialified. 

b. Each school qualifying for $2,500 aid shall receive not exceeding $2,500 per 
year, and in addition thereto $150 per year for each associated rural school district, 
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e shall the total amount received by any such school exceed two thirdi 
of the sum actually expended upon such agricultural and industrial department aa 
certified to the state high school board. 

c. Each school qualifying for $1,800 aid shall receive not exceeding $1,800 per 
year, and in addition thereto $1S0 per year (or each associated rural school district, 
but in no case shall the amount awarded exceed the actual expenditure of the school 
for an agricultural department and a department of home economics or manual 
training as certi&ed to the high school board. 

d. In reckoning aid, credit shall be given for 

(1) Salaries of speda] instructors — in case part time is devoted to this 
work corresponding credit shall be given. 

(2) Equipment, including tools and apparatus. 

(3) Supplies, including seeds. 

(4) Labor and team work. 

(5) Reference books. 

(6) Extension work in rural schools and among farmers. 

(7) Transportation of instructors. 



3. CO0RSES OF STUDY 

a. The industrial courses required by law and covered by these rules shall be 
maintained throughout the school year. 

b. The work in agriculture shall include: 

(1) A course based on textbooks, bulletins, and lectures. Agronomy and 
animal husbandry shall be given not less than a year each. It is desirable that 
botany, chemistry, zoology, and physics should be given an agricultural trend, 
but these subjects shall not be counted as a part of the four-yeai^' course in 
agriculture. 

(2) A general course of one year to include gardening, fruit growing, dairy- 
ing and poultry raising. 

(3) A laboratory course, including physical examination of soils, prepara- 
tion of weed-seed cases, testing of seeds, testing for butter fat, grain judging. 
stock judging, etc. 

(4) Special work along some line of local interest, such as dairying, com 
breeding, small grain, potatoes, friut, meat products, poultry, etc The school 
shall not only maintain a standard of general efBdency, but shall develop strength 
in chosen specialty. 

(5) The organisation of institute work in coSperation with extension divi- 
sion of the College of Agriculture of the State University. 

(6) A short course of three months. In case local conditions are unfavor- 
able, the course may be discontinued with the written consent of the inspector, 

4. INSTRUCTORS 

a. In a school receiving $2,500 aid the corps shall include not less than three 
special instructors, one qualified to teach agriculture, one shop work, and one home 
Bcononucs. The entire time of each instructor shall be devoted to his department. 

b. In a school receiving SI, 800 aid two industrial instructors shall be employed, 
one qualified to teach agriculture and one to teach either home economics or manual 
training. These instructors shall be in addition to the instructor per thirty atudoitt 
required for state high school aid. 
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c The principal of a graded school having not to exceed five grade teachers 
may teach one industrial subject. In such case he must have the qualifications of 
an industrial teacher. 

d. The agricultural instructor shall be employed for the full calendar year of 
twdve months. The year of employment shaU begin August 1st. His entire time 
shall be given to the teaching of agriculture and extension work, provided that in 
schools receiving $1,800 aid the instructor in agriculture may with the written con- 
sent of the inspector be permitted to teach one additional subject, particularly one 
related to agriculture. This rule shall not prevent the principal of a graded school 
from acting as instructor of agriculture. 

e. The instructor shall be provided with laboratory facilities. During the fall 
and the spring of the year he shall have not less than a continuous half day for out- 
side and extension work. He shall make a dose study of local conditions and attend 
markets, horticiiltural meetings, meetings of creamery and stock-breeding and other 
associations, and such other gatherings as afford opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of farmers. 

f. The instructor in agriculture may not direct manual training, but in schools 
receiving $1,800 aid instructors in manual training or home economics may, if quali- 
fied, devote part time to academic work. The work in home economics may be 
divided between two instructors, one for sewing and the other for cooking. 

g. The legal qualifications of instructors shall be those prescribed tmder "Require- 
ments in Regard to Certificates of Teachers in High and Graded Schools." 

5. DEMONSTRATION PLOT 

Each school receiving $2,500 aid shall maintain a demonstration plot of five 
acres or more. This plot shall be owned by the school district or be held under a 
long lease. It must be kept free of weeds and in a state proper for cultivation and 
for demonstration purposes. The border shall be seeded down into a sward. A 
part of the plot shaU be devoted to a permanent rotation of field crops of which a 
record shall be kept by the instructor. 

6. EQUIPMENT 

a. Agriculture. The instructor shall have one or more rooms exclusively for 
his work. The classroom shall be equipped with a well-arranged reference library^ 
including bulletins, and facilities for displaying agricultural products. The labora- 
tory shall be provided with apparatus for testing soils, milk, and seeds. The agri- 
cultural quarters shall be easily accessible to visitors- or persons bringing in farm 
products. An outside entrance is desirable. 

b. Home Economics 

(1) In schools receiving $1,800 aid a special room shall be fitted up with 
tables, cooking utensils, table service, cupboards, and conveniences for storing 
kitchen supplies. An adequate eqtiipment shall also be provided, including 
cutting tables, one or more sewing machines, material suitable for patterns, 
the materials required for exercise, and such implements as are required in the 
usual sewing room. 

(2) In schools, receiving $2,500 aid the quarters shall include a dining room 
or administration room, a kitchen laboratory, and a room equipped with tables 
and machines for sewing. 
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c. Manual Training 

A special room for woodwork shall be provided with benches and the neces- 
sary tools. Material for exercises shall be supplied free of charge. Lumber for 
articles taken home may be charged for at cost. Schools receiving $2,500 aid 
shall provide facilities for black smithing. 
A. The rooms used for industrial purposes must be approved by the inspector. 

Where but one room is used for a department not less than TOO square feet of floor 

space shall be considered adequate, and all rooms must be properly lighted and well 

ventilated. 

e. Schools receiving $2,500 aid shall miiintjiin a farm building large enough to 

store supplies, tools, and machinery, in case the plot is remote from school building. 



tf the work be done satisfactorily, two periods given daily lo an industrial s 
ject or subjects for one year shall count as a credit. 

Circular No. 3. 1913 
To Superinltndrni! and Principals of Iligk, Graded, ani Coniolidaled Schools: 

Relating to Industrial Departments in high, graded, and consolidated schoc 
and to Training Departments in high schools. 



State Aid 
Industrial. — For deparlmenU in agriculture, home economics, and manual 

training, under Chapter 82, Laws of 1911. as amended during the present 

session $2,500 

For departments in agriculture and either home economics or manual training 

under Chapter 91, Laws of 1911, as amended during the present session $1,800 

(Present aid. $1,000} 
For training departments for rural teachers — applicable only to high schools. . . .$1,000 
(Present aid, $750) 

The present Legislature has also approved an act increadng the annual aid for 
high schools from $1,750 to $2,200. and for graded schools from $600 to $750. This 
increase does not apply to the present school year, but will be included in the distri- 
bution of aid in 1914. The same rule applies to the increase in the industrial aid 
from $1,000 to $1,800, and that for training departments from $750 to $1,000. 
the present school year the special aid will be allowed on the basis of the amoi 
provided in the old law. 

At its meeting on April 5, the High School Board voted: 

1. That high schools, graded schools, and consolidated schools be notified of 
the requirements fixed by recent legislation for earning annual aid of $1,500, 
$1,800. and $1,000. 

2. That schools desiring to continue present special dcparlmcnts. or to establish 
such departments next school year, be requested to make appUcation in writ- 
ing to the State Superintendent, or one of the Inspectors. 

Schools maintaining any of these departments during the present school year, 
as well as those planning to establish industrial or training departments for next 
school year, will file their application with the State Superintendent, or with one 
of the Inspectors, prior to May 1. Proper blank applications are sent with this lettw. 



For « 
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In order that schools may understand the requirements of the law, and the rules 
of the High School Board applicable to industrial and training departments, there 
are forwarded with this letter copies of the laws in their existing form, as amended 
by the present legislature. The new part of the law is indicated in bold type. 

Schools Receiving $2,soo Industrial Aid 

(Chapter 82, Laws of 1911, as amended at present session) 

The general provisions of law and the requirements of the State High School 
Board are practically the same as they have been in the past. 

In order, however, to increase the usefulness of the industrial departments, 
slight modifications have been made, to which attention is called. The High School 
Board, in considering the school demonstration plot, has concluded to require that 
this shall be owned by the school board or held under a long lease. In this way it 
will be possible to carry on consecutive work, which ought to prove of value to the 
community. The Board has also deemed it advisable to require of the schools that 
the facilities for kitchen and sewing shall include a dining room or administration 
room, a kitchen laboratory, and a room equipped with table and machines for sewing. 

Special attention should be paid at this time to the rule of the High School 
Board which provides that the agricultural director shall be employed for the full 
calendar year of twelve months, and that the year of his employment shall begin 
August 1st. 

Schools Receiving $i,8oo Industrial Aid 

(Chapter 91, Laws of 1911, as amended at present session) 

Under this act each school is required to maintain a department of agriculture 
and also a department of either home economics or manual training. The present 
legislature has increased the amount of state aid from $1,000 to $1,800. These 
schools are entitled to the benefits under the association feature and the tuition 
feature, which the previous law accorded only to the schools drawing $2,500 state 
industrial aid. In addition to the regulations which have governed this class of 
schools, it should be noted that in each high school, two industrial teachers, in ad- 
dition to the instructors per thirty students required for the state high school aid, 
shall be employed. It is also well to remember at this time that the instructor in 
agriculture must devote his entire time to the teaching of agriculture and to extension 
work. In schools where the agricultural work is exceptionally light, the inspector 
under whose charge the school is placed is authorized to allow the instructor to teach 
an additional subject, particularly one related to agriculture. The written per- 
mission of the inspector must be secured, however. The technical qualiRcations of 
instructors in these departments must be adhered to rigidly, and no requests should 
be made to the State Superintendent for a special permit, unless the application is 
one of exceptional merit. In every case it seems proper that the school board or 
superintendent shall present the request for a special permit for the instructor, rather 
than expect the instructor to make the application. 

In order that the instructor may have ample facilities for doing his work, it is 
necessary that he should have a laboratory for the exclusive use of his department. 
During the fall and spring of the year he should be given a continuous half day for 
extension work and outdoor work in connection with his department. 



High School Trdining Departments Receiving $1,000 Aid 
(Section 1420, Revised Laws, 1905, as amended at present session) 
Aid for training departments is increased to $1,000, but only such amount will 
be awarded as is spent for the department. Credit will be given (or the amount 
expended, under the following heads: 

1. Salary at the instructor 

2. Equipment of the room 

3. Expenditure for department library 

4. Transportation of teachers and students visiting the rural schools. 
Otherwise, the rules remain without material change. 

April 15, 1913. C. G. Scholz, 

Superintendent. 
The Rules of the State Department of Public Instruction governing rural school 
aid at the time of this study are reproduced herewith. 
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: regulations of this Depart- 
1 each department 



Ruies and Regutationi Governing semi-graded schools, and rural schools of Classes 
A, B, and C, applying for stale aid 

1. Semi-graded Schools 

To be entitled to state aid of $300,00, the law and the 
ment require; 

1. School Term. Must be not less than eight i 
during the year. 

2. Teachers. The principal must hold a state first grade common school cer- 
tificate, or one of liigher rank, during the entire school year, and must have 
had sixteen months of successful teaching experience. Each of the other 
teachers must hold at least a state second grade common school certificate. 
Limited, or county certificates, are not sufiident. 

3. School Buildings. Must be s.utable for school purposes, dean and well 
kept. Each entrance must be provided nith foot scrapers and cocoa or steel 

4. Equipment. Each school must be provided with the following: 

a. Blackboard. At least 100 square feet for each room. 

b. Unabridged Dictionary. Must be Webster's International, the Standard, 
or the Century. 

c. Abridged Dictionaries. Several copies — not less than five — of an abridged 
dictionary like Webster's Academic. 

d. Supplementary Readers. At least two complete sets of supplementary 
readers for eat;h class or grade, in addition to the regular basic readers. 

e. Maps. A complete set of eight maps, and a state map, mounted oD 
spring rollers, in a case— preferably a rotary case. 

f. Globe. A good twelve inch globe — suspension globe preferred. 

g. Desks. Each school must be equipped with suitable seats and desks, 
properly arranged and graded according to age and size of pupils. Only 
single desks should be used. 
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h. Primary Material. Ample material for seat work in primary grades 
must be provided. The original expenditure should not be less than 
$10:00 and worn-out material should be replaced without delay. 

5. library. Each school must have a well-selected library, suited to the schooL 
Additions to the amount of $15 annually must be made. If the district 
purchases $15 worth of library books under the library law, the state will 
meet half this expense. Library books must be ordered before school begins, 
so that the pupils may have the benefit of them during the school year. 

6. Heating and Ventilation. Each school building must be adequately heated 
and ventilated in one of the following ways: The system must be constructed 
and installed in accordance with the requirements of this Department as 
defined in Appendix A of this bulletin. 

a. Steam plant. 

b. Basement furnace. 

c. Patented system of room heating and ventilation. 

d. Home-made system of room heating and ventilation. 

Notb: See Appendix A for detailed epecificatioiis and requirements. 

7. Outhouses. For all schools not having indoor closets, the school board most 
provide and keep in good repair and in a cleanly and healthful condition two 
separate outhouses near the rear of the school grounds and concealed by 
lattice work and shrubbery. The buildings should have sufficient light and 
be supplied with sufficient toilet paper. They should be coated inside and 
outside with paint containing sand. The boys' outhouse should be provided 
with suitable urinals. 

8. School Grounds. Must be clean and present an orderly and attractive ap- 
pearance. Every effort should be put forth to beautify the school grounds 
by planting choice trees and shrubs. Care should be taken that the school 
grounds are kept free from weeds, ash piles, and other rubbish. 

9. Drinking Facilities. The water supply should be carefully safeguarded, as 
this is frequently more thanr any other one thing about the school a potent 
source for the spread of disease. 

A large earthen jar with tight cover and self-shutting faucet may be used. 
In this case each child should have his own drinking cup and use no other. 
The common drinking cup and water pail are prohibited by the State Board 
of Health. 

A better plan still is to provide a sanitary drinking fountain. This does 
away entirely with the use of drinking cups and there is a less opportunity 
for the spread of contagious disease. A good gravity bubbler drinking fountain 
can be obtained for about $20 and will last indefinitely. 
10. Progress. Each school must show that it has attained a high standard of 
efficiency and has made marked improvement during the year. 

II. RuBAL Schools 

Class A 

1. School Term. The school term must be not less than eight months during 
the year. 

2. Teacher. The teacher must hold a state first grade common school cer- 
tificate, or one of higher rank, from the begin ning of and through the entire 
school year. 



3. Library. Each school must have a well selected library suitable for the 
Bchool. Books purchased under the library Ian must be added annually to 
the amount of at least $10. If the school purchases JIO worth of library 
books under the library law, the state will meet half the expense. 

Notb: In all other tcapBCU Lhe nquiremenU for Clau A an the ume u (or nmi-gndEd ichooli. 

Class B 

The requirements for Class B rural schools are the same as for Class A, except 
that the teacher may hold a stale second grade common school certificate in 
place of a first grade. This she must have from the beginnirg of and through 
the entire school year. 
Oast C 

The requirements for Class C Rural Schools are the same as for Class B, 
except that the school term is seven months. 

(Pages 3 to 6 inclusive, BulUlin No. 40, Minnesota Department of Public 
1, January 1913) 



/. High Schools 

Notb 1. The Board specified that the course of a. high school should tadade 
elementary algebra, plane geometry, physiology, natural philosophy, English compo- 
sition, general history, Latin grammar and reader, two books of Cicero's Com- 
mentaries, "the writing of English in connection with the foregoing studies, with 
special reference to correct punctuation and use of capitals, also exercises in reading 
and declamation. When practicable, instruction in vocal music and drawing shall 
be added. For a full classical course an examination in the Greek grammar and 
reader will also be required, and by students taking this course, natural philosophy, 
physical geography, and physiology [not mentioned before] may be omitted," 
(Minutes of the State High School Board, April 18, 1878.) 

Note 2. The secretary is mentioned as the examiner (Minutes of the Slate High 
School Board, April 16, 1880) but the minutes clearly show that the different mem- 
bers of the Board, as well as several of the University faculty, were paid for acting 
in such capacity. 

Note 3. The Board required of those persons wishing to enter the high school 
examination in "orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, English grammar, 
modem geography, United States History." The questions were sent out by the 
High School Board. (Minutes of the State High School Board, April 18, 1878.) 

Note 4. The Board did not put a limit upon the time which should be devoted 
to this high school work but suggested that it be not less than two years. (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, April 29, 1878) — "non-resident pupils upon ap- 
plication must be admitted without charge for tuition if they can pass the examina- 
tion prescribed." (Circular No. 1, State High School Board, 1878.) The Board 
directed that all examination questions fihould be made out by the state univer^ty 
and that the answers be marked by heads of the respective departments of the Uni- 
versity. (Mi«utes of the State High School Board, May 5, 1879.) 

On account of the lack of appropriation for one year the High School Board ia 
1879 decided to select schools to be aided upon the basis of: 

1. Date of application of the EchooL 

2. Location of the school in the state. 
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3. Population of the districts adjoining the school. 

4. The greatest good to the state to be subserved by the appropriation. 
(Minutes, May 5, 1879.) 

There was some doubt as to the Board's right to impose such conditions. The 
Board conferred with the attorney general. (Minutes of May 12, 1879.) In his 
decision, dated May 13, the attorney general stated that the Board had no right to 
exercise any discretionary powers but was to accept "all public graded schools'' — 
"In the order of their application." (Minutes of May 13, 1879.) 

Note 5. In May 1881 the following regtdations were adopted: 

1. All districts receiving aid for high schools must maintain three departments 
below the high school corresponding to the primary, intermediate, and grammar 
departments, or their full equivalent. 

2. Departments were to be graded "in view of the attainment and ability of 
pupils, having definite courses of not less than seven years total, not less than one 
competent teacher, and a comfortable room for each department, furnished with 
suitable seats, blackboards, and other agencies of successful instruction. 

3. "There shall be a class in the high school, as the basis of state aid, consisting 
of not less than five members on the average for the term of the school year. This 
class shall pursue a course of study prepared by the High School Board, and the 
members thereof shall declare a purpose to complete their course; and no person shall 
be admitted to this class who has not passed a satisfactory escamination under the 
direction of the Board of Education of such high school; such examination to be of 
sufficient extent and thoroughness to establish the ability of the applicant to pursue 
successfully the grades of the course. Instruction may be given to this class as well 
as to the other classes of the school in studies not included in this course, provided 
that such other studies do not interfere with the successful prosecution of the 'pre- 
scribed course.* " 

4. "The teacher or teachers of this class shall furnish the High School Board 
satisfactory evidence of scholarship sufficient to teach successfully all the branches 
included in the prescribed course of study." 

5. The school was obliged to accept non-residents into any of its departments 
if the applicant held a third grade certificate. All departments were obliged to have 
at least eight months of school. 

6. " . . . the class which is the basis of state aid shall be examined in the 
last term of each school year by the President of the University or an examiner ap- 
proved by him." 

The course of study adopted by the High School Board was: first year, arith- 
metic, elementary algebra, English grammar, geography, United States history, 
Latin grammar and reader; second year, nattiral philosophy, physical geography, 
elementary astronomy, general history, plane geometry, physiology, Caesar com- 
pleted, Cicero begun; third year, elementary chemistry, geometrical drawing, botany, 
ancient history, algebra to quadratic equations, solid geometry, Cicero completed, 
Vergil completed. Exercises were made obligatory in reading, writing and public 
speaking throughout the course and when practicable instruction in vocal music and 
freehand drawing. The time which the course should take was not limited except 
that it should not be less than three years. Successful completion of the above 
course, as attested by final examination of the Board, admitted to the freshman class 
of the University in the scientific course. "The schools desiring to enable pupils to 
prepare for classical courses will modify the above course as follows: 

(1) For the scientific studies of the second year substitute Greek grammar 
and reader, and 



(2) For the sdentific studies of the third year substitute Xenophon'i ) 
Anabasis with the usual collateral." 
"The work of the third year of the course will not be exacted as a condition of 
aid until after further notice from this Board. The completion of the first two years 
will secure admission to the sub-freshman class of the Univeraty." (Minutes of 
the State High School Board, May 2. 1881.) 

Note 6. Wbea a. school's application was accepted the school was entitled to 
aid upon completing its organizatioa in the following respects: 

1. The principal was to be a graduate of a college, univeraty, advanced course 
of a normal school, or must have passed satisfactory examination in the studies 
taught in the department. 

2. All pupils received into the high schools were required to pass satisfactory 
examination under the direction of the principal or the superintendent of the school, 
in reading, fourth reader; spelling, the same; arithmetic, including operation in the 
fundamental rules, decimal fractions and compound numbers; grammar, syntax 
and etymology of Green's Introduction, or its equivalent; geography, including a 
general knowledge of the location of the political divisions and climate of the world, 
and also a fuller knowledge of United States History. 

3. The high school was to consist of at least twenty pupils and be provided with 
a separate room and teacher. 

4. At the close of each term reports were to be made out by the principal to 
the secretary of the board as follows: 

(a) of the names of all students received, together with the etandings of _ 
each student in the branches in which examination is required. 

(b) of the whole number attending. 

(c) of the number in each class. 

(d) of the classes prepared for examination. 

(e) of the money expended in support of the high school departments. 
(Minutes of the High School Board, October 27, 1881.) 

Note 7. It is definitely stated that the standings of schools was determined by 

1. The certificate of the principal. 

2. The "term" reports of the principal. 

3. The reports of the visitors. 
(Minutes of the State High School Board July 19, 1883.) 

Note 8. Pursuant to an inquiry from "the convention of superintendents and 
principals" the Board passed the following resolution: "That the amount of ^00 
appropriated by this board under the statute should be expended for the purposes 
named in the statute, vis: for the encouragement of higher education; that for the 
purpose it should be set apart and not used to defray the general expenses of the 
schools; that the secretary be directed to require a report of the expenditure at the 
close of the year." (Minutes of the State High School Board. September 22, 1884.) 

Note 9. In 1885 the High Schools under the inspection of the State High School 
Board were divided into three classes; First class, schools that met the following 
requirements and conditions: 

1. Thoroughly organized elementary grades, pupils graded and regularly pn^ll 
moted, departments carefully superintended, and records kept. M 

2. Thorough and complete preparation for the high school. ^M 

3. The high schools were to be provided with apparatus for natural philosoph^l 
and chemistry sufficient for the course of study, and properly arranged and well kept. 

4. The course of study in the high school was to be pursued continuously in all 
years preparatory to the University. Final examinations were to be held in aO 



i 

ts. 
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subjects and "a reasonable percentage of . certificates received." Graduations were 
to be made only upon the completion of the course and upon the certificate of final 
examination of the High School Board. 

5. The high school was to be provided with a library of books of reference and 
of general reading in history, biography, literature, and travel, such as was required 
by students in the pursuit of their studies and for their general information. 

The second class included all schools that were making decided progress in their 
organization, equipment, and supervision in all respects, ^though they had not yet 
reached the standards required for the first class. 

The third class included the schools in the "experimental stage" having the 
following general characteristics: 

1. Imperfectly graded elementary department. 

2. Preparation for high school imperfect in scholarly attainments and in com- 
mand of the elements of English in reading, composition, and arithmetic. 

3. Not adequate supply of apparatus and books. 

4. The course of study confined to the first and second years. 

The President of the University and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
were made a committee to classify the schools annually. Schools of the third class 
were to make improvement sufficient for promotion "within a reasonable time." 
(Minutes of the State High School Board, May 16, 1885.) 

Note 10. In 1886 classification rules were changed in the following particulars: 

1. High schools of the first class were required to give final examinations only 
in those subjects required by the board. 

2. Classification of the schools hereafter was to be made for three years subject 
to revision in the discretion of the State Board. 

3. The third class of schools was required to do only two of three years of work 
prescribed by the Board. (There is no record of division of the previously named 
subjects according to the years of the course.) (Minutes of the State High School 
Board, November 17, 1886.) 

On August 26, 1889, Number I of the rules passed November 17, 1886 was 
rescinded. 

Note 11. "After the present scholastic year no high school shall be credited 
with an enrollment of any pupils who have not passed the preliminary examination 
in orthography, arithmetic, geography, and United States history. All others in 
the high school shall be reported as conditioned and shall not be graduated without 
having passed in these branches." " — all examination papers shall be first examined 
as to penmanship and orthography and any paper not deserving a mark of 65 in 
spelling shall be thrown out without further examination than spelling." (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, December 22, 1891.) 

Note 12. On May 22, 1893, the Board voted to accept state teachers* certifi- 
cates in the place of the certificates of the Board. The legislature of this year pro- 
vided for more thorough inspection of the schools. The Board at this meeting pro- 
vided formally for an inspector to act as its agent and fixed his salary at $2,000 per 
year. On June 29 following, George B. Aiton was elected as Inspector of High Schools. 

Note 13. On November 18 of the same year the following recommendations 
were made by the Inspector and adopted by the Board: 

1. "That local boards be required to provide and adhere to a four-year college 
preparatory course as an essential feature of their high school work. 

2. "That boards of education be required to provide their superintendents with 
adequate ofi&ce facilities, and to enable them to devote reasonable time to super- 
vision^ 



3. "That high schools ot the first class be required to provide Ubrary fadUtieB 
and to employ methods of instruction calculated to give power to use the same, in 
the study of English literature, history, and kindred subjects; also that schools of 
this class be required to provide laboratory facilities, and to employ methods of 
instruction on systematic individual laboratory work in the sciences — particularly 
in physics, botany and chemistry, 

4. "That schools accepted for supervision be known as 'schools under supervision,' 
and be not listed as high schools until they have been authorized to receive the spedal 
high school appropriation." (Minutes of the State High School Board, November 
18. 1893.) 

Note 14. On September 10, 1896 the Board voted that city superintendents 
would not be required to hold state certificates unless they were lo teach classes in. 
addition to performing the duties of a superintendent. 

Note 15. On the recommendation of Mr. Alton the following was adopted 
the Board; 

1, Classification into first, second, and third classes was abolished "and the 
inspector shall characterize the schools, either singly or by groups, both as to general 
efficiency and as to excellence in particular subjects." 

2. State examinations were made optional "«cept that the inspectors may 
require any school to take the regular state examinations as a part of their instruo-i 
tton." (Minutes of the State High School Board, July 12, 1897.) 

Note 16. Rules and Regulations of the State High School Board. 
Orgamtotion of the Board 

1. The Governor shall act as President of the Board, the Superintendent 
Public Instruction shall act as Secretary, and the President of the State Universil 
shall act as examiner. 

2. An annual meeting of the Board shall be held in August, as soon as practicabla] 
after the close of the fiscal year. 

3. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Secretary. 
ApplUalionfor Slate Aid to High Schools 

1. All applications for state aid shall be made to the Secretary of the Board 
on the official blank prepared for that purpose, and shall be made not later than 
August 1 preceding the school year for which aid is requested. 

2. All applications shall be considered at the annual meeting of the Board, and 
schools considered worthy shall be accepted for supervision. Applications shall be 
considered at special meetings only in cases where delay in making application appears 
to have a vahd reason, 

3. The applications of schools accepted tor supervision shall be referred to the 
high school inspector, whose duty it shall be to visit such schools during the ensuing 
school year and to submit a special report to the high school board at the next 
annual meeting. 

4. At the annual meeting following a year during which a school has been under 
supervision, the high school board, taking into consideration the report of the in- 
spector, the report of the esaminer, and such other information as may be at hand, 
shall grant state aid to schools whose work and organization may appear to be satis- 
factory and to give promise of permanency. 

5. A state high school is defined as a school which has received state aid to high 
schools and which is under the supervision of the high schod board. The acceptance 
of a school for supervision shall not confer a right to the name before state Md shaDi 
have been granted. 
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6. Schools whose terms of state aid have expired and which have made reappli- 
cation for aid, may be replaced on the list unconditionally or if unfavorable cooditioQS 
come to the knowledge of the board, such as a change of local policy or the employ- 
ment of a. superin ten dent and instructors whose qualifications are not well knows, 
the school may be accepted merely for supervi^on, and the question of a place oa 
the list may be deferred until the next annual meeting. 
Conditions Requisite for Acceptance 

The following requirements are in accord with the past experience of the board 
sod are made with a view to secure conditions which render efficient work practicable 
and give promise o[ permanence. The increase of state aid to SEOO justifies great 
care in admitting schools to the list. 

1. A comfortable building providing not less than four grade rooms below the 
liigh school, and high school quarters consisting of at least a main room, a large 
recitation room, a laboratory, and an office. 

2. A well organized graded school, having not less than four distinct departments 
below the high school, and including not less than eight years of elementary and 
grammar school instruction. 

3. A well chosen geographical library for the sixth and seventh grades. 

4. An adequate library of American history for dghlh grade work. 

5. Suitable wall maps, a globe, and an unabridged dictionary for each of the 
' upper grades. 

6. A liberal supply of reading material in sets for each grade. 

7. A well qualified superintendent having general charge of grading, instruction, 
discipline, and of the care of the building. 

8. A liberal schedule of salaries. It is not the policy of the high school board 
to prescribe salaries, but in the light of experience the board expresses a want of 
confidence in the ability of a school to earn the state grant of (SOO without salaries 
liberal enough to secure the services of a competent superintendent and instructors 
of approved experience. Experience also demonstrates that towns having a popula- 
tion of less than 1,000 people, and an assessed valuation of less than $200,000 are 
seldom justified in undertaking the expense of supporting a state high school. 

9. Scholarly classes, well started in at least the first two years of high school 
work, with a good prospect of classes to follow in regular succession, to maintain a 
full four years' course. 

Conduct of the School 

1. Students admitted to the high school shall have satisfactorily completed the 
common school branches. 

2. Permanent records shall be kept to show where each grade pupil belongs, 
and what subjects each high school student has completed. 

3. The school shall hold ses,sions of not less than nine months each year. 

4. A high school shall be open, free of tuition, to all non-resident pupils, upon 
passing the examination required by law. 

5. The high school department (including grammar school students, if necessary) 
shall be placed in charge of a well qualified assistant. 

6. The superintendent of the school shall be provided with an ample redtation 
room and office, and shall have reasonable time in school hours for general super- 

7. Boards of education shall adopt a liberal policy in making provision to supply 
the following library facilities and scientific equipment as rapidly as classes come 



fonrard to seed tbcm. The amounts named represent tbe cost of respectable 
beginnings [or small classes. 

a. Materia] in sets for a four years' course in high school reading, $50. 

b. A botanical ot zoological outfit of tables, inexpensive dissecting micro- 
scopes, one compound microscope, dissecting instruments, glass jars and 
alcohol or formalin for preserving materials, etc, $80. 

c. Apparatus and equipment adequate to carry on a year's nork in phydcs 
as outlined in the manual, $200. 

d. Suitable desks, chemicals, and glassware for a year's work in chemistry, 
190. 

e. A working school library for the use of students in the preparation of 
their daily work. The amounts named below arc sufficient, if expended 
with judgment, to equip the various classes fairly well. It is understood 
that none of these books are required until classes are formed that need 
them. It is better to equip the classes one or more at a time, and equip 
each thoroughly, than to scatter a small appropriation. The principal 
subjects which require assistance from a working library are: English 
literature, $100; general history, $100; dvics, $40; political ecotiomy, $60; 
senior American history, J75; senior geography, physiography, $50; 
chemistry, $30; physics, $40; zoology, $50; botany, $75; foreign languages, 
$25, each. 

3. The board of education of each school shall issue diplomas to those students 
who shall be certified by the superintendent to have satisfactorily completed the pre- 
liminary subjects and the work covered by twelve high school credits and a four 
years' course in reading. A year's work in a subject is called a credit. 
Teachers' QualifieaUons 

1. The superintendent and high school instructors shall hold professional state 
certificates of the first class. These certificates are issued by the state superintendent 
of public instruction on the basis of a written eiaroination, or upon the presentation 
of a diploma from an institution of higher learning, as provided in Section 3749 of 
the General Statutes of 1894. To obtain a professional state certificate, candidates 
must have taught with success in the state for at least one year. All candidates 
not graduates of a full four years' college course adjudged equal to that of the Univer- 
rity of Minnesota may obtain the professional certificate by examination only. Ex- 
aminations under the direction of the state superintendent of public instruction are 
held by an examining board twice a year, at the State University near the close of 
the University summer school, in August, and again at the Capitol in St. Paul during 
the Christmas holidays. As stated in rule three this regulation does not apply to 
superintendents and high school instructors who have had successful experience in 
state high schools previous to the adoption of these regulations. Professional cer- 
tificates from other states are not accepted. 

2. Candidates who have passed the required examinations or who hold a college 
diploma as above defined, but who are debarred from obtaining state certificates 
only by want of experience or shortness of residence may have their diploma or record 
of examinations endorsed for one year by the secretary of the High School Board. 
Candidates thus debarred from obtaining a professional state certificate and desiring 
the endorsement of the secretary of the High School Board for a year must submit 
therewith a legal certificate or license issued by local authority. 

3. Before entering into contract or paying salaries, boards of education shall 
require the superintendent and high school instructors to have their state certificates 
Of diplomas or records endorsed by the secretary of the high school board with the 
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words, "valid for state high schools." Boards failing to comply with this regulation 
shall, at the discretion of the high school board, forfeit their claim to state aid, provided, 
however, that nothing in these rules shall operate to disqualify a present instructor, 
of known scholarship and successful experience in high school work from continuing 
to hold a position in a state high school. 
State Examinations 

1. State high school board examinations are offered to all schools in the state 
twice a year, beginning on the last Monday in January and the last Monday in May. 
(Not all subjects are offered at the mid-year examination.) 

2. Ungraded schools arrange for examinations through their county superin- 
tendents. All other schools apply to the examiner of the state high school board for 
questions on blanks prepared by him for that purpose. 

3. All examinations must be conducted in strict compliance with the rules of 
the examiner. 

4. Examinations are optional for all schools, except that the inspectors may 
require examinations as part of their inspection. 

By order of the State High School Board 

J. H. Lewis, Secretary 
Department of Public Instruction. 
St. Paul, August 8, 1899. 

NoTB 17. "After 1903-4 no teacher will be accepted by the State High School 
Board as qualified to teach in such schools (specially aided high or graded) who has 
not at least a second grade state certificate, and no teacher shall be deemed qualified 
to teach above the sixth grade in such schools who has not at least a first grade state 
certificate." (Minutes of the State High School Board, August 23, 1902.) 

Note 18. The High School Board allowed permits to be granted by the state 
superintendent to expert teachers to teach their specialties. (Minutes of the State 
High School Board, March, 1903.) 

Note 19. By reason of a communication of August 21, 1903 from the attorney 
general the president of the Normal School Board was declared a member of the 
State High School Board, under Section 6, Chapter 86, Laws of 1895. (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, October 29, 1903.) 

Note 20. "Resolved that first, after this year, no credit be given in the state- 
aided high schools for the cost of fuel; and second, that the boards of education be 
required to provide at least one high school instructor for each thirty students or 
major fraction thereof." (Minutes of the State High School Board, May 14, 1904.) 

Note 21. On August 22, 1904 when special aid was distributed, out of the total 
of 151 high schools aided, eleven were allowed the state funds on the basis as stipu- 
lated by the rule of the preceding May, prorating their receipts to their expendi- 
tures. "Schools under the supervision of the State High School Board are required 
to employ teachers for primary grades who have had at least an elementary course 
in a state normal school or in professional training schools of rank equal to a normal 
school. This rule does not apply to teachers now at work in the primary grades of 
the schools, but is intended to regulate the employment of new teachers for such 
grades." (Minutes of the State High School Board, November 21, 1904.) 

Note 22. "A graduate from the advanced course of Minnesota state normal 
school shall be accepted as superintendent of a state high school on the recommenda- 
tion of the president of the normal school from which the student is graduated, the 
inspector of high schools, and the inspector of graded schools, provided that this 
recommendation is to be given only on satisfactory evidence that the applicant has 
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attained high standing as supervisor and instructor." (Minutes of the State High 
School Board. April 21, 1905.) 

Note 23. Inspectors v!eie instructed to report to the High School Board concern- 
ing the healing and ventilation of each school vi^ted by them and request improve- 
ments where the same were found to be manifestly deficient. (Minutes of the State 
High Schoc! Board, December 11, 1905.) 

Note 24. Upon the recommendation of the state high school inspector tha 
Board voted that after the school year 1909-10 the minimum salary of the superin- 
tendents should be $1,000. (Minutes of the State High School Board, April 28, 1909.) 

Note 25. On the recommendation of the state high school inspector, the follow- 
ing rule was adopted; "Every school shall employ at least two teachers in addition 
to the superintendent, who shall give their full time to high school work. (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, August 20, 1909.) 

Note 26. Beginning September 1912, high school districts were obliged to pay 
their superintendent not less than (1.200 annually. ' (Minutes of the State High 
School Board, January 22, 1901.) 

Note 27. After September 1912 the following rules were to be null and void: 
"Teachers in grades from the second to the sixth, inclusive, shall hold at least second 
grade certificates, teachers of seventh and eighth grades shall hold at least first grade 
certificates." In place of the above the following was to take effect September 1, 
1912; "Teachers of the second to the eighth grade, inclusive, shall hold at least 
first grade state certificates." (Minutes of the State High School Board, April 2, 
1910.) 

Note 28. "Resolved that the valuation and population of school districts which 
associate with a high or graded scbcol under the Putnam Act shall be counted 
toward the valuation and population required by the rule of the High School Board 
for high and graded schools." (Minutes of the State High School Board, November 
4, 1910.) 

Note 29. On August 10, 1911 the requirement that a high school district have 
not less than 1,000 population was repealed. 

Note 30. "Beginning with the school year 1912-13 no superintendent shall be 
employed in connection with a high school who has not bad at least two years' ex- 
perience as a teacher of graded work or in rural schools, or in supervising grade work. 
This rule shall not afiect the reappointment of present superintendents." (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, October 25, 1911.) 

Note 31. "In schools seeking to earn |2.S0O industrial aid the director of agri- 
culture shall give his entire time to agriculture and extension work; in schools seeking 
to earn (1,000, the director of agriculture shall give his entire time to agriculture and 
extension work, except that additional subjects, 'particularly those relating to agri- 
culture' may be authorized by the state inspector." (Minutes of the State High 
School Board. April 13, 1912.) 
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//. Graded Schools 
Note 32. Regulations for graded schools to receive $200 aid. 

1. Applications considered in the order of their receipt. 

2. Nine months session. 

3. Each school to have not less than three "full-sized, che.aiul, well-kept rooms." 

4. Well organized graded school, having not less than three- distinct departments. 

5. Each school to pursue a course of study corresponding essentially to the 
graded course in the high school manual. 
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6. Upper or grammar school department to be open, free of tuition, to non- 
resident pupils, subject to regular entrance examinations at the discretion of the prin- 
cipal. 

7. Each school to be "supplied with maps, dictionary, a globe,' charts, primary 
material, and supplementary reading befitting an intelligent, progressive manage- 
ment." 

8. "The school shall build up a library well supplied with books for the study 
of geography and American History." 

9. It shall annually present a class, properly prepared for examination in the 
common branches. 

10. "The annual apportionment of $200 shall be voted by this Board at the end 
of the school year upon evidence of satisfactory work." 

11. "The principal shall hold a special certificate granted by the High School 
Board, which in addition to promise of professional success will require one of the 
following in evidence of scholarship: 

a. a diploma of a reputable imiversity or college. 

b. the advanced diploma of a state normal school. 

c. the diploma of a high school known for scholarship and giving a full 
four years' course. 

d. a creditable examination in the common branches and such academic 
branches as may be required by this Board. (Minutes of the State High 
School Board, May 1895). 

Note 33. A. W. Rankin was appointed Graded School Inspector. (Minutes of 
the State High School Board, August 8, 1896.) 

Note 34. The Board passed a resolution to the effect that "Graded schools 
receiving $200 must maintain three departments throughout the year." (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, February 5, 1896.) 

Note 35. It was directed that the principals of graded schools must hold a 
special certificate of the High School Board "issued to applicants of high character 
and successful experience," otherwise the requirements for such principals were the 
same as those designated May 3, 1895, except that at this time the Board reserved 
the right to issue a permit to an applicant eligible except for experience, and no more 
special certificates were to be issued. (Minutes of the State High School Board, 
August 17, 1896.) 

Note 36. See the minutes of August 23, 1902, tmder High Schools. 

Note 37. "Graded schools after July 31, 1903 must pay principals not less than 
seventy-five dollars per month and grade teachers not less than forty dollars." 
(Minutes of the State High School Board, May 13, 1903.) 

Note 38. See Minutes of November 21, 1904 under High Schools. 

Note 39. See Minutes of December 11, 1905 under High Schools. 

Note 40. On August 20, 1907 a new set of rules governing the requirements for 
graded schools was adopted. 

Ventilation — School buildings must be provided with a system of ventilation 
which shall meet the approval of the State Board of Health. 

Equipment — Each school shall have: 

1. Necessary wall maps, charts, and globes for work in history and 
geography. 

2. At least one^set of supplementary readers for each grade. 

3. An International dictionary, or its equivalent, and several copies of 
small dictionaries for use in intermediate and grammar grades. 
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QuaUficaiiom of Ttachers: 

1. No teacber »bo has not been eraduateii froci a course affordii^ apecial 
trainmg in primary work shall be gaalified to teach a primary rooni in 
any graded schooL 

2. Teachers in grades from the second to the sixth, inclusive, shall hold at 
least second grade certificates. 

3. Teachers of the seventh and eighth grades shall hold at least a first grada 
state certificate. 

4. The principal of a graded school is required to hold a professional state 
certificate, or a diploma from the advanced coarse of a Minnesota state 
normal school, or of a reputable college or aniversity, or a diploma of 
an equal rank from a state normal school outside of Minnesota, whicA 
diploma must first be endorsed by the superintendent of public instruo> 
tion before it is valid. 

5. A limited certificate is not valid in any graded school. 

6. Before entering into contracts or paying salaries, school boards in districts 
maintaining state graded schools shall require the principal and teacben 
to present their certificates for inspection and record to the clerk of the 
school board. 

Teachers' Salaries: 

No principal of a graded school shall receive less than seventy-five dollars 
a month for his services as principal and no teacher less than forty dollars 
a month. 
Removal from List: 

Schools failing to comply with the above requirements or neglecting to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of efSdency may be dropped from the 
list. It shall be the duty of the inspector to warn the clerk or other 
officer of the school board of such possible action. 
By order of the Sute High School Board. 

J. W. Olses, Secretary 
Department of Public Instruction, 

St. Paul, August 20. 1907. 
Note 41. On April 28, 1909 the following rules were passed by the High Schod 
Board concerning graded schools receiving $500 special grant for high school work: 

1. A suitable building of not less than six rooms, including a laboratory, shall 
be provided. 

2. Not less than six teachers shall be employed during the entire year for nhich 
aid is granted. 

3. The principal shall be provided with ample recitation room and office, and 
shall have reasonable time in school hours for general supervision. 

4. The assistant principal shall be in charge of the high school departrnt 
including grammar school students seated in the room. 

5. The assistant principal must hold a state professional certificate, or a diplonu 
from the advanced course of a state normal school or of a reputable college or i 
versity. 

6. The salary of the principal shall not be less than ninety dollars a month. 

7. Not less than twenty pupils shall be enrolled in the high school department. 

8. Not less than two years of high school work of such character that it will 
admit students to the third year of any state high school shall be maintained. 

In the report of the state inspector of graded schools for 1910 equipment is do> 
scribed more in detail. 
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1. That for work in geography each school be supplied with a globe, preferably 
one suspended from the ceiling and not less than eighteen inches in diameter, and the 
following maps: the world on Mercator's Projection, the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres, the United States, North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, Minnesota. The three first named ought to be a larger size than the 
remaining seven. 

2. That for work in United States history each school be provided with a large 
outline map of the United States painted on slated cloth. With the aid of colored 
crayons very effective use can be made of this map. 

3. That the supplementary reading be made up wholly of books not arranged in 
series for grades. 

4. That one International dictionary, or its equivalent, be considered sufficient 
for a school of six departments or less. 

5. That pupils be encouraged to purchase their own small dictionaries after they 
have been admitted to the fourth grade, and that, in places where it is considered 
inadvisable to make this requirement, the school board furnish one dictionary for 
every four pupils above the third grade. 

NoTB 42. On January 22, 1910 the Board passed a ruling that graded schools 
with high school departments should pay their principal not less than $900 annually. 

Note 43. On August 10, 1911 the number of students required in high school 
departments of graded schools was changed from twenty to fifteen. 

III. Rural Schools 

Note 44. The writer has been unable to secure or find reprints of the rules of 
the Department of Public Instruction governing state aid to rural schools previous 
to 1909. 

A pamphlet entitled ''Special Aid to Semi-graded and Rural schools — Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Minnesota, May 20, 1909," is reproduced here in toto. 

SPBCIAL STATB AID 
TO 
SEMI-GRADED AND RURAL SCHOOLS 

RULKS GOVBRNXNG SSMI-GRADBD AND PiBST- AND SbCOND-ClASS RuKAL SCHOOLS 

Applying for State Aid 
In effect August 1. 1909 

Semi-graded Schools 

To be entitled to special state aid of $300 as a semi-graded school, the law and 
regulations of this department require: 

1. School must have maintained, in each of the two departments, for the full 
period of eight months during the year. 

2. The principal must hold a first grade common school certificate, its equiva- 
lent, or one of higher rank, during the entire school year. The other teachers must 
hold at least second grade common school certificates. Limited certificates, and 
county third grade certificates are not sufficient. 

Unless school officers are themselves thoroughly familiar with the rules relating 
to certificates, they should confer with their county superintendent. 

3. The school building and each room must be dean and well kept. Proper 
PROVISION MUST BE MADE FOR HEATING AND VENTILATING in accordance with in- 
structions in closing portion of this pamphlet. 




. The district must have a suitable school building, outhouses, library, and 
"apparatus necessary for doiag efficient work. 

5. The school must be provided with sufficient blackboard, slate preferred, and 
a Webster's International, an Unabridged Standard, or a Century Dictionary. It 
must have at least one complete set of supplementary readers for each grade or class 
in addition to the regular readers used, and a well selected library, to which there 
must yearly be made additions to the amount of at least $15. 

If the district purchases $15 worth of library books under the library law, the 
state will meet half the expense. The books must be ordered early in the school 
year and not later than January 1st, so that the pupils may have the benefit of thero 
during most of the school year. 

6. The application of each school must show that it has maintained its standard 
of efficiency in both work and equipment, and that some improvement has been made 
during the year. The school grounds must be kept neat and clean, and present an 
orderly and attractive appearance. Each building should have two outhouses 
properly built and cared tot, some distance apart. Where conditions seem to demand 
it, these may be built together, provided they are separated by a strong wall, imper- 
vious to sound, and the approaches are separated by a tight board fence at least eight 
feet high. Outhouse conditions not complying with these rules must be cured at 

ONCE. 

7. The school must have an aggregate ^tendance of at least 3,200 days. 
Rurat Schools, First and Second Class 

Schools employing first grade teacher and applying for the $150 state aid will be 
known as kirst class rural schools: those employing a second grade teacher and 
applying for the $100 aid will be known as second class rural schools. 

To be entitled to special state aid as a rural school of the first or second class 
the law and the regulations of this department require that: 

8. School must have been maintained for the full period of eight months during 
the year. 

9. The teacher in a school of the first class must have held a first grade com- 
mon school certificate, its equivalent, or one of higher rank, from the beginning of 
and through the school year. In one of the SECOND class the teacher must in 
like manner, have held a second grade common school certificate. A limited certif- 
icate does not meet the requirements of law. 

Unless school officers are thoroughly familiar with the rules relating to certificates, 
they should confer with their county superintendent. 

10. For both classes of rural schools the district roust have a suitable building, 
outhouses, a library, and apparatus necessary for doing efficient work. 

For rural schools of the first and the second class this department makes the 
same requirement it makes of semi-graded, the school building and its equipment, 
heating, ventilating, blackboards, sets of supplementary readers and dictionaries. 
Books to the amount of $10 must be added to the hbrary yearly. The rule regarding 
outhouses will be strictly enforced, and is the same as for semi-graded schools. 

Aid will not be granted to either class of sural schools in which the 

AGGREGATE attendance iS LESS THAN 1,600 DAVS, 
Teachers' Certificates 

11. It will be observed that the certificates required of the teacher in each state- 
aided school is a state certificate of eith-er the first or the second grade. A limited 
certificate or a county third grade certificate will not bo sufficient for any teacher in 
any department of a semi-graded, or in a first or second class rural school receiyins 
special state aid. 
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Application and Award 

12. Under the provisions of Chapter 142, Laws of 1905, this special aid will be 
paid to the various school districts by the County Treasurer, after October 1st in 
the same manner as other school funds. 

County Superintendents are required by law to make recommendation of dis- 
tricts for this aid. The department must rely very largely upon the intelligence, 
discrimination and judgment of the superintendents. An application should 

NOT BB FORWARDBD, OR DISTRICT RBCOMMBNDBD UNLBSS THB SUPBRINTBNDBNT IS 
FULLY SATISFIBD THAT THB DISTRICT HAS COMPLIBD WITH BOTH THB SPIRIT AND THB 
LBTTER OF THB LAW, AND WITH THB REQUIRBMBNTS OF THIS DBPARTMBNT. 

The State Superintendent apportions the aid awarded to each school that has 
fully complied with the law; but if the amount available under this act be not suf- 
ficient to apportion the full amount to each school entitled to receive aid, it will be 
divided pro rata. 

The County Superintendent will please observe that we prefer to have all the 
applications from his county at one time, and that they must reach this office before 
August 15th. 

Heating and Ventilating of One- and Two-Room Schoolhouses As Required for Special 
State Aid. 

Supplementary to Bulletin No. 15, this information is intended to make clear 
the attitude of the state department on various questions that have been raised 
by county superintendents and school officers relative to the heating and ventilating 
of school buildings. It aims to state the essential requirements as definitely and as 
briefly as possible. 
Stove Heating with Home-made Ventilating System 

13. The chinmey shall be at least 20x20 inches clear on the inside, throughout 
its entire length. This is the standard size for a room in which the average attendance 
does not exceed 30. It should be set into the side of the building so that only one 
side of it is exposed, and should extend at least 25 feet above the level of the floor, 
and at least 4 feet above the highest portion of the roof. 

Inside the chimney shall be a stack, 8 inches in diameter, made of No. 16-gauge 
steel. This stack shall rest on the floor of the chimney for support, shall be held in 
place by side braces, and shall extend two feet above the chimney top. The smoke 
shall enter the stack at the usual smoke-pipe height. Proper provision for removal 
of the soot is to be made in the lower part of the stack. 
Ventilation 

14. The foul air shall be drawn into the chimney through a register at the floor. 
Two registers are preferable. The lower edge of each shall be level with the floor, 
and the top not more than 14 inches above it. The total area of the registers used 
is to be one quarter greater than that of the chimney flue. 

Stave 

15. The stove shall be surrounded by a shield or casing standing at least 6 inches 
away from it and not less than 12 inches above the floor. 

Shield 

16. This is to be built of Russian iron, or polished or plated steel, with a lining 
of asbestos, and an inside lining of corrugated tin, to make it as nearly as possible 
radiation-proof. 

Fresh Air 

17. The fresh-air intake shall have an area as great at least as that of the foul- 
air flue, exclusive of the smoke stack. It must not diminish in size toward the inside. 



It must so eater tbe space between shield and stove as to insure that the fresh oil 
will be thoroughly warmed before it finds its way into the room. 

It has been proved that a fresh-air register under the stove does not do the wotIc 
intended, and this would not, therefore, be accepted as meeting the requirements. 
Such registers tend to spread cold air over the floor before it is heated. (See Bulletin 
No. 15, pages 9 and 10.) 
Furnace Hraling and Ventilating of a One-Room Schoaikouse 

18. The requirements in this case as to chimney, smokestack, and (resh-air 
intake are the same as those laid down regarding a home-made ventilating system. 

Where more rooms than one are to be heated, there must be a corresponding 
increase in the measurements indicated for ventilation purposes. The heat should 
be carried from furnace to scbootroom, either by means of a galvanized duct leading 
up through a partition naU, if possible, or through a separate flue in the chimner. 
The heat should enter the room about 7 feet from the floor — in no case through reg- 
isters in the floor. (See Bulletin No- 15, Pages 10 and 11.) 
Paitnt System Healing and Ventilating cf a Ont'Room Schoolhouse 

19. The chimney shall be not less than 12]tl6 inches dear on tbe inside through- 
out its entire length, and unobstructed in any part of it. 

Tbe foul-air ventilator leading into the chimney shall be at least the equivalent 
of 12 inches in diameter. 

Tbe fresh-air intake shall be as large, at least, as the foul-air ventilator, and. 
preferably larger. The stove shield and the fresh-air devices must meet tbe 
quirements set forth for a home-made system in these particulars. 
Explanatory Statement 

20. Heating and ventilating systems that entail the use of a double-flue chii 
ney, one compartment of which acts as a foul-air ventilator, have proved inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory, and will not be accepted after the present school year, 
except as explained in Rule 21 of this pamphlet. 

A shield that rests on the floor, and a fresh-air register that opens under the 
stove, have also proved inadequate and unsatisfactory, and will in no case hereafter 
be accepted. 

Systems that have foul-air ventilators unlieated or smaller than the requirement! 
demand will not be accepted. 

21. A building having a heating and ventilating system installed in accordance 
with the provisions of Bulletin No. 3, issued by this department in 1904 (with chimney 
not less than 16x24 inches clear on the inside, or the equivalent of it) will not be 
required to change the plans or system for a continuance of the aid so long as 1 
system and the chimney are in good usable and working order. 

Previous to the issuance of Bulletin No. IS in May 1908, the department aos^ 
cepted, as meeting the state aid requirements, a patented system with a fresh-aif' 
intake and foul-air ventilator the equivalent of 10 inches in diameter; and districts 
which bad such a system installed before that time will not be debarred by it from 
still receiving aid while tbe chimney and the system continue in good working order. 

It is not tbe purpose to require frequent or unnecessary changes in beating and 
ventilating systems. The department wi!! recognize any practical and workafalt' 
system heretofore in use, which complied with the requirements as they existed 
the time it was installed. 
General Suggcilions 

22. Means of Heating. Stoves of the round-oak type with fircpots 20 to 24 
inches in diameter — according to the size of the room — arc well suited for ventila- 
tion purposes. Box stoves are unsightly and unsatisfactory; their use should be 
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abandoned as soon as possible. Base-burners are not adapted for ventilation systems, 

and should not be used. 
^ Placing of ChimDey. Whenever practicable, the chimney should be in the same 

n end of the building as the entrance. , This makes it possible to have the heater near 
^^* the door, convenient for the bringing in of fuel and the carrying out of ashes, and also 
* eerves as a means of checking cold drafts occasioned by the opening of the door. 

Cost. School boards should bear in mind that the installation of a proper 

■ygtcrn of heating and ventilation is a permanent improvement, as well as a funda- 
^ mental requisite for a successful school. It is usually economy in the end to pay a 
^ Httie more for something that is right than to try to get along with makeshifts. 

Before putting in a new and untried system of heating and ventilating, or making 

any changes in a system already installed, school boards are urgently advised to confer 
' nith their county superintendent. 

C. G. SCHULZ, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

NoTB 45. Copies of further regulations have not been found up to a circular 
letter issued by the State Superintendent, dated November 8, 1912. The stipula- 
tions governing state aid in this circular are: 

''Your attention is directed to one additional requirement for the receiving of 
state aid in semi-graded and in rural schools of Classes A, B, and C. 

'(h) Primary Material. Ample material for seat work in primary grades 
must be provided — ^at least $10 for each school.' 

It is desirable that this rule should effect the provision of this material in the 
schools during the present school year. Beginning with the school year 1913-14, 
the rule will be uniformly enforced." 

IV. Industrial Departments 

Note 46. A. Each school must be listed by the State High School Board before 
it b^ins work. 

B. The equipment shall include at least: 

1. One shop. 

2. One room for domestic science exclusively. 

3. One class room. 

4. One laboratory. 

5. Farm buildings sufficient to shelter seeds, tools, and children in case the 
plot is removed from the school building. 

C. Instructors required : 

1. The corps shall include not less than three special instructors, one having 
had training in agriculture, one in shop work, and one in domestic science. 

2. In case of a rural consolidated school one of these instructors may be the 
principal. 

3. In addition to a legal certificate, each special instructor shall hold a 
diploma from a reputable school of agriculture, a technical school, or a 
permit from the secretary of the High School Board. 

D. In reckoning aid, credit shall be given for: 

1. Salaries of special instructors — in case part time is devoted to the work 
corresponding credit shall be given. 

2. Equipment, including tools and apparatus. 

3. Supplies, including seeds. 

4. Labor and team work. 



5. Reference books. 

6. Extension work in rural schools. 
E. No part of the fund may be expended in purchaaing ground c 

buildings. {Minutes of the State High School Board, April 28, 1909). 
On May 4, 1909 the following rules were added: 

1. That the farm building shall contain a suitable office room for the person 
in charge of the agricultural work and a suitable recitation room. 

2. That the inspectors and the State Superintendent be directed to prepare 
suitable courses of study for the work in schools designated under the 
Putnam act. 

Note 47. The regulations of the State High School Board tor schools n 
iag Bpedal departments authorized by the law of 1911 a 
1911, of the Department of Public Education. 
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REGULATIONS 
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BcoKOHics OK Manual Training 
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;t forth in Circular No. 3, _ 

I A Defaiimknt or Hoi^H 
1911 ^^1 



Circular No. 3, 1911 
(Chapter 91, Laws of 1911) 

Section 1. Any High School or Graded School which shall maintain such a 
course as the High School Board of this State shall prescribe in Agriculture and 
either in Home Economics or in Manual Training, shall receive annually in addition 
to other aid the sum of One Thousand ($1,000) Dollars for maintaining such in- 
dustrial courses, to be paid from the appropriations made for State aid to High and 
Graded Schools. 

Sec. 2. This aid shall not be paid to any school receiving aid under any other 
act, for the maintenance of industrial courses. 

The following rules apply to high and graded schools alike: 

1. Applications for the aid ($1,000) are made before the first day of August to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction on the blank form prepared for the purpose. 

2. The consent of the High School Board shall be obtained before the depart- 
ments are established and the work is undertaken. 

3. The annual award — which is made at the regular August meeting of the 
board — will be based on satisfactory work in agriculture and home economics, or ia 
agriculture and manual training, during the preceding school year. 

4. The industrial courses authorized by this law and covered by these rulot- 
sholl be maintained throughout the school year, and shall be free of tuition to all 
applicants, except that the tuition of non-resident pupils b chai^eable against the 
Gchool district to which such pupils belong. 

5. In addition to the longer coarse, each school shall offer a free winter short 
course of not less than three months. 

6. Instructors. Each instructor in agriculture, sewing, cooking, or manual, 
training shall have had adequate training in a technical school. The instructor ia 
agriculture shall be a graduate of an agricultural college, or shall have had technical 
training equivalent to that of a graduate of such institution. Each of these in- 
structors shall, before a contract is made, secure from the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction a special industrial certificate, issued only on the recommendatioii of 
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persons in a position to know the qualifications of the candidate, and upon the en- 
dorsement of the state inspector. 

The superintendent or the principal of a school having not to exceed five grade 
teachers may teach one industrial subject. In such case he must have the quali- 
fications and hold the certificate required for an industrial teacher. 

The instructor in agriculture may direct manual training. The work in home 
economics may be divided between two instructors, one for sewing and the other for 
cooking. A regular high school or grade teacher may devote part time to sewing or 
to cooking, provided she possess the qualifications and hold the certificate necessary 
for an industrial teacher. * 

7. Courses. Home economics shall be held to include both cooking and sewing. 
A room is here defined as one having not less than 700 square feet of floor space, and 
properly lighted and ventilated. 

Sewing, An adequate outfit shall be provided, including cutting tables, one or 
more sewing machines, material suitable for patterns, the materials required for 
exercises, and such implements as are required in the usual sewing room. 

Cooking, A special room shall be fitted up with tables, cooking utensils, table 
service, cupboards, and conveniences for storing kitchen supplies. 

Manual training. A special room shall be provided with benches and the 
necessary tools. Material for exercises shall be supplied free of charge. Lumber 
for articles taken home may be charged for at cost. 

Agriculture. The instructor shall have a room exclusively for his work. He 
shall be provided with laboratory facilities, and shall have not less than a continuotis 
half day for agriculture work. He shall make a close study of local conditions, and 
attend markets, horticultural meetings, meetings of creamery and stock-breeding 
and other associations, and such other gatherings as afford opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of farmers. 

The work in agriculture shall include: 

a. A course based on textbooks, bulletins, and lectures. 

b. A laboratory course, including physical examination of soils, prepara- 
tion of weed-seed cases, testing of seeds, testing for butter-fat, grain 
judging, stock judging, etc. 

c. Special work along some line of local interest, such as dairying, com 
breeding, small grain, potatoes, fruit, meat products, poultry, etc. The 
school shall not only maintain a standard of general efficiency, but shall 
develop strength in a chosen specialty. 

d. The organization of institute work in co5peration with the extension 
division of the college of agriculture of the state university. 

e. A winter short course. 

If the work be done satisfactorily, two periods given daily to an industrial 
subject or subjects shall count as a credit. 

May 1, 1911. 

C. G. SCHULZ, 

State Superintendent and Secretary of 
the High School Board, 

Circular No. 7, 1912 

Superintendents, Principals, and School Boards: 

Your attention is directed to the questions referred to in this drctdar that relate 
to Industrial departments in high schools and graded schools. 
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At its anaual meeting ( 
regulations; 



Aiagust 1st. the High School Board adopted thcK J 



School Plot 

The board of each high and graded school which recaves the special award for 
agricultural work, and which maintains a school farm, must keep its plot or field free 
of weeds, and in a state proper for cultivation and for demonstration purposes. 
Compliance with this rule will be taken into consideration hy the High School Board 
in making the award. 
Employment of Agricullurai Director 

High and Graded schools which receive the special award for agricultural work 
and instruction are required, beginning with the present school year, to employ the 
agricultural director for the full calendar year of twelve months, that he may render 
efficient and useful service in this special line to his school and community. The 
year of employment will begin August 1st. 
Tuition 

High and Graded schools receiving the special award for industrial work, which 
charge tuition for the enrollment of non-resident pupils in the industrial department, 
are required to make monthly statements to the home district, of the number of 
pupils enrolled, the number of days' attendance, and the amount of tuition charged 
against the district for the month. 

It is a matter of importance (or the schools which maintain an industrial 
department, and which collect tuition from the rural schools tributary to them, oo 
account of enrollment of non-resident students, that no misunderstanding or ill-will 
should grow from these relations. The High School Board asks that the school 
board and superintendent in each central school handle this situation in a systematic 
and businesslike way. To this end, it requests them to give notice to the clerks of 
the rural schools upon the enrollment of each new student from the respective districts 
and to send monthly statements of the tuition charged. To facilitate this work, 
sample blanks have been prepared and are here sent you, so that each school may 
provide itself with a supply of them. 
Department of Industrial Education 

To provide for the training of teachers of agriculture, the High School Board, 
in conjunction with the Board of Regents of the University, has employed Mr. A. V. 
Storm, formerly of the State College at Ames, Iowa, to take charge of a department 
in the College of Agriculture to be known as the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. The work of Mr. Storm begins with the opening of the present school year. 
He will spend at least half of his time during the year visiting schools in which agri- 
cultural departments are maintained that receive stale aid. His viats to the schools 
will be to study agricultural education in Minnesota, with a view to training teach- 
ers for this service. 
Eiih School Board Examinations — Dales for IQI3 

January 20 and 21 — in certain half-year High School subjects. 

January 24 and 25 — in Grammar grade subjects. 

May 26 to 29 inclusive — in both Grammar grade and High School subjects. 

August 20, 1912. C. G. Scbolz, 

Superinttndent. 
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APPENDIX B 
Herewith are presented three of the five tables as published in the final brief 
report of the Conmussion.' The fifth table has already been included in the chap- 
ter on Rural Schools. The following matter is reproduced without change from 
pages 28-31, inclusive, of the report. 
EnrMment in: 

High school districts 196,752 — 43.8 per cent 

Graded school districts 34,223 — 7,8 per cent 

Rural school districts 218,007 — 18.4 per cent 

Attendance: 

Total days attendance in high school districts 30,571,941 — 53 per cent 

Total days attendance io graded school districts 5,131,076 — 8.9per cent 

Total days attendance in rural school districts 21,865,741 — 38.1 per cent 



TABLE I 
Relation op Valuation and Taxation to Cost of Instruction 
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TABLE II 

Relation of State Support to Total Cost of Maintenance 
(State support is the sum of annual aid and apportionment) 











Annual Cost 


PER 


Per Cent op I 


State 




State Support Bach 


Pupil Entitled to 


Support as Related 
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State Apportionment 


TO 


Total Cost 


County 






















Rural 


High 


Graded 


Rural 


High 


Graded 


Rural 


High 


Graded 




Cents 


Cents 


Cents 








Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


1. Carlton 


7.8 


5.2 


10.8 


128.40 


137.60 


142.40 


35.72 


23.3 


35.7 


2. Hubbard 


6.6 


8.1 




30.90 


27.70 




32.99 


42.1 




3. Kittson 


8.1 


8.9 


15.2 


36.15 


37.80 


36.50 


29.41 


33.8 


54.3 


4. Norman 


7.8 


8.3 


8.6 


22.50 


40.60 


34.20 


38.64 


32. 


36.6 


5. St. Louis 


7.5 


4.6 


6.2 


51.60 


139.00 


86.40 


16.49 


6.3 


10.7 


6. Douglas 


8.2 


7.1 


7. 


19.00 


38.30 


28.00 


48.84 


33.4 


39.9 


7. Isanti 


7.5 


6.9 


7.5 


18.19 


33.70 


43.40 


44.99 


32.2 


25.2 


8. Meeker 


8. 


10.4 


7.6 


21.30 


40.60 


36.60 


40.99 


39.7 


30.7 


9. Scott 


8.1 


12.2 




19.70 


50.60 




42.28 


39.8 




10. Wilkin 


8.1 


8.5 


11. 


36.30 


44.40 


57.10 


27.24 


28.6 


30.5 


11. Dodge 


8.3 


12.4 


6.3 


27.50 


46.70 


29.00 


39.29 


45. 


30.5 


12. Fillmore 


8.2 


8.4 


7.1 


27.90 


43.00 


34.90 


35.63 


33.5 


34.1 


13. Pipestone .... 


8.3 


7.2 


8.3 


32.60 


43.00 


42.00 


34.00 


26.4 


33.8 


14. Watonwan . . . 


8.1 


7.2 


6.1 


21.30 


39.00 


30.60 


39.24 


30.25 


33. 



Note: One fifth of the rural schools in these counties actually received more from the state than 
they raised by local taxation. 



TABLE III 
Attendance and Salaries 



County 


Average Days or Attendance 


Average Monthly 
Salary of Teachers 
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High 
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1. Carlton 


110.5 
90.3 
90.66 
88.6 
117.6 
105.75 
100.9 
95.25 
89.8 
92.13 
101.2 
94.94 
101.5 
89.8 


160 

139 

140 

146.5 

153 

130 

143 

139 

140 

140 

143 

148 

146 

143 


137 


150.15 


2. Hubbard 


45.66 


3. Kittson 


127 
130 
144 
141 
131 
144 


51.14 


4. Norman 


49.70 


S. St. Louis 


64.50 


6. Doufflas 


51.00 


7. Isanti 


54.90 


8. Meeker 


52.30 


9. Scott 


49.65 


10. Wilkin 


129 
148 
140 
121 
145 


52.92 


11. Dodse 


50.76 


12. Fillmore 


45.84 


13. Pioestone 


52.80 


1 4. Watonwan 


48.73 









Teacher's Salaries for Entire State 






Maximum 


Minimum 


Hish achool districts 


12.000 

1.450 

800 


$540 


Graded school districts 


389 


Rural school districts 


210 
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LAWS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 1915 

Laws op 1915 Minnesota 
Chapter 238 

Consolidation op School Districts 

Sbc. 1. Two or more school districts of any kind* may consolidate either by 
the formation of a new district or by the annexation of one or more districts or un- 
organized territory to an existing district in which is maintained a state graded, 
semi-graded, or high school as hereinafter provided. 

A district so formed by consolidation or annexation shall be known as a con- 
solidated school district. Before any steps are taken to organize a consolidated 
school district, the superintendent of the county in which the major portion of terri- 
tory is situated, from which it is proposed to form a consolidated school district, 
shall cause a plat to be made showing the size and boundaries of the new district, 
the location of school houses in the several districts, the location of other adjoining 
school districts and of school houses therein, and the assessed valuation of property 
in the proposed district, together with such information as may be of essential value, 
and submit the same to the superintendent of education who shall approve, modify, 
or reject the plan so proposed, and certify his conclusions to the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Sbc. 2. To receive state aid as a consolidated school of Class A or Class B, 
as defined in this act, the consolidated districts must contain not less than twelve 
sections; provided, however, that when any consolidated school district shall have 
attained a valuation of $200,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000, and contains within 
its borders an incorporated village which consolidated district contains but ten sec- 
tions, such consolidated district shall have all the rights and privileges of a consoli- 
dated school district. Any existing school district having the area and meeting the 
requirements specified in this act, shall have the rights and privileges of a consoli- 
dated school district. 

Sbc. 3. After approval l>y the superintendent of education of the plan for the 
formation of a consolidated school district, and upon presentation to the county 
superintendent of a petition signed and acknowledged by at least twenty-five (25) 
per cent of the resident freeholders of each school district or area affected, qualified 
to vote at school meetings, asking for the formation of a consolidated school dis- 
trict in accordance with the plans approved by the superintendent of education, 
the county superintendent shall, within ten days, cause ten days' posted notice to 
be given in each district affected, and one week's published notice, if there be a news- 
paper published in such district, of an election or special meeting to be held within 
the proposed district, at a time and place specified in such notice, to vote upon the 
question of consolidation. 

Sbc. 4. At such meeting the electors shall elect from their number a chairman 
and derk who shall be the officers of the meeting. The chairman shall appoint two 
tellers, and the meeting and election shall be conducted as are annual meetings in 
common and independent districts. The vote at such election or meeting shall be 
by ballot, which shall read: "For Consolidation," or "Against Consolidation." The 
officers at such meeting or election shall, within ten days thereafter certify the result 
of the vote to the superintendent of the county in which such district mainly lies. 
If a majority of the votes cast be for consolidation, the county superintendent within 
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ten days thereafter shall make proper orders to give effect to such vote, and shall 
thereafter transmit a copy thereof to the auditor of each county in which any part 
of any district affected lies, and to the clerk of each district affected, and also to the 
superintendent of education. If the order be for the formation of a new district, 
it shall specify the number of such district. The county superintendent shall also 
cause ten days' posted notice, and one week's published notice, if there be a news- 
paper published in such district, to be given of a meeting to elect ofBcers of the newly 
formed consolidated school district; provided, that the board of a consolidated school 
district shall form, and after the formation of the consolidated district, have all the 
powers, privileges, and duties now comerred by law upon boards of independent 
districts. After the formation of any consolidated school district, appeal may be 
taken as now provided by law in connection with the formation of other school dis- 
tricts. Nothing in this act shall be construed to transfer the liability of existing 
indebtedness from the district or territory against which it was originally incurred. 
Sec. 5. In Uke manner, one or more school districts may be consolidated with 
an e^tisting district in which is maint^ained a state high or graded, or semi-graded 
school in a district containing an incorporated village, in which case the school board 
of the district maintaining a state high or graded, or semi-graded school in a district 
containing an incorporated village, shall continue to be the board governing the 
consohdated school district, until the next annual school election, when successors 
to the members whose terms then expire shall be elected by the legally qualiSed votera 
of the consohdated school district; provided, however, that in the case of consoli- 
dation with a school district in which there is ttiaintained a state high or graded, or 
a semi-graded school in a district containing an incorporated village, consolidation 
shall be effected by vote of the rural scliool districts only in the manner provided 
under this act, and by the approval of such consolidation of the rural district or 
districts with the one in which there is maintained a state high or graded or semi- 
graded school in a district containing an incorporated village, by the school board 

Sbc. 6. In like manner any portion of an unorganized school district or district 
governed by a county board of education may be consohdated with an existing dis- 
trict in which is maintained a state high, graded, or semi-graded school, by a vote 
of the county board of education in the county in which is located such unorganized 
territory and by the approval of such consolidation of the unorganiEed territory and ■ 
by the school board of the district in which is maintained a state graded, 5emi«« 
graded, or high school. I 

Sec. T. The officers of the several districts forming a consolidated school dis- \ 
trict shall within ten days from receipt of copy of the order of the county superin- 
tendent certifying the formation of the new district, or immediately after election 
and qualification of rnembers of the school board in the consolidated school district, 
turn over to the proper officers of the newly elected school board, or to the proper 
officers of the school board in the district maintaining the state high or graded or 
semi-graded school, all records, funds, credits, buildings, property, and other eCecU 
oC their several districts. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of promoting a better condition in rural schools, and 
to encourage industrial training, including the elements of agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and home economics, the board in a consolidated school district is authorized 
to establish schools of two or more departments, provide for the transportation of 
pupils, or expend a reasonable amount for room and board of pupils whose ati 
dance at school can more economically and conveniently be provided for by s 
means; locate and acquire sites of not less than two acres, and erect necessary . 
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stiitable btdldings thereon, including a suitable dwelling for teachers, when money 
therefor has been voted by the district. They shall submit to the superintendent 
of education a plat of the school grounds, indicating the site of the proposed build- 
ings, plans and specifications for the school building and its equipment and the 
equipment of the premises. 

Sbc. 9. (1) For receiving state aid, schools in consolidated districts shall be 
classified as A and B. Schools of Class A shall be in session at least eight months 
in the year and be well organized. They^shall have suitable school houses with the 
necessary rooms and equipment. Those beljnging to Class A shall have at least 
four departments and those belonging to Class B, at least two departments. The 
board in a consolidated school district mairtaining a school of either class shall 
arrange for the attendance of all pupils living two miles or more from the school, 
through suitable provision for transportation or for the boarding and rooming of such 
pupils as may be more economically and conveniently provided for by such means. 

(2) Besides maintaining schools in consohdated districts conforming to the 
requirements of those coming under classes A and B, the school board may maintain 
other schools of not more than two departments, and receive state aid for these as 
provided for semi-graded and rural schools. 

Sbc. 10. (1) The principal of a consolidated school shall be qualified to teach 
the elements of agriculture, as determined by such tests as are required by the super- 
intendent of education. A school of this class shall have suitable rooms and equip- 
ment for industrial and other work, a library, and necessary apparatus and equip- 
ment for efficient work, and a course of study embracing such branches as may be 
prescribed by the superintendent of education. 

(2) The principal and other teachers, including special teachers, shall have 
such qualifications as may be fixed by the superintendent of education. 

Sec. 11. Schools under Class A in consolidated districts shall receive annually 
aid of five hundred dollars ($500); those under Class B shall receive annually aid 
of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250). 

In addition to such annual aid, schools shall receive annually the amount rea- 
sonably expended for the transportation of pupils, not to exceed two thousand dol- 
lars (12,000). 

In addition to other annual aid, consolidated schools of either of the above 
classes shall receive an amount to aid in the construction of buildings, equal to twenty- 
five (25) per cent of the cost of such buildings, but no school shall receive more than 
a total of two thousand dollars ($2,000) for aid in construction of buildings. The 
annual aid and the aid for buildings shall be paid in the same manner as now pro- 
vided by law for the payment of other state aid to public schools. 

Whenever any school in a consolidated district attains the rank of a state high 
or graded school, it shall possess the rights and privileges of such school. 

Sbc. 12. Sections 1289, 1290, 1291, 1292 and 1293, Revised Laws of 1905, and 
chapter 326, Session Laws of 1905, and chapter 304, Session Laws of 1907, chap- 
ter 207, Session Laws of 1911, and chapters 279 and 428, Session Laws of 1913, and 
other acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Chapter 239 

Relating to Industrial departments. Association with Central School 

AND State Aid for These 

Sbc. 1. Definitions, — "Industrial Subjects" as that term is used in this act, 
shall include courses in agriculture, home training (including cooking and sewing), 
manual training, and commercial training. 



The term "central school" as used in this act, shall mean the school or schools 
of B. district in which industrial courses are given. 

Sec. 2. Schools Designated to Maintain Industrial Courses, — Any high school, 
graded school, or consolidated rural school which has satisfactorily met the require- 
meots in regard to rooms and equipment, and has shown itself fitted by location and 
otherwise to give training in any one or more o£ the industrial subjects, may be 
designated by the state board of education to maintain such industrial courses, and 
to receive state aid therefor. 

Any school now operating and receiving state aid under the provisions of chap- 
ter 247, General Laws of 1909, and the acts amendatory thereof, shall continue to 
be aided under the provisions of this act for its industrial departments, provided 
such school maintains the standards made for receiving aid oa such account. 

Any such school which has secured a tract of land for experimental and demon- 
Btration purposes may continue to own and operate such tract in connection with 
the industrial school courses. 

Sec. 3. Qualifications of Instructors in Industrial Departments, — Each sucb 
school shall employ trained instructors for the several courses having such quali- 
fications as may be fixed by the state board of education. 

Sec. 4. School Garden and Eiperimental Tract, — A school maintaining a 
course in agriculture may procure a tract of land suitable for school garden and for 
purposes of demonstration located within the school district, or if outside of the 
BChoal district not to exceed three miles from the central building. 

The board may require a school having a course in agriculture to procure a 
tract of land for the purposes stated. 

Sec. 5. Instruction Shall Be Practical; Short Course, — The instruction in 
agriculture, as well as in the other industrial courses, shall be of a practical character 
and shall include such questions and the study of such subjects or courses as have 
a direct relation to the business of farming, home making, and the other subjects 
included under the head of industrial studies. 

When necessary to accommodate a reasonable number of boys and girls to 
attend only in the winter months, special classes shall be formed for them. 

Sec. 6. Association, — For the purpose of providing training and instruction in 
agriculture and such other industrial subjects as can properly be taught to pupils 
in rural schools, and to extend the influence and supervision of the central school 
to rural schools, one or more school districts may become associated with a high, 
graded, or consolidated rural school in which industrial courses are maintained. 

Sucb association may be effected with a central school even though such central 
school has not been designated to receive annual state aid on account of maintain- 
ing industrial courses. 

Sec. 7. Procedure for Association, — Association shall be effected upon action 
taken at any annual or special meeting of the rural school district seeking such 
association, under such rules as the state board of education may establish. 

The association shall be considered as effected only after the approval by the 
school board of the central district and by the state board of education. 

Sec. 8. Duties of Superintendent or Principal of Associated Rural Schools, — 
The superintendent or principal of the central school shall exercise the same author- 
ity and supervision over the associated rural schools as over the central school. He 
shall prepare for the associated rural schools suitable courses of study in agriculture 
and in such other industrial courses as may properly be taught in the 
rural schools. 
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Sec. 9. Any pupil from an associated rural school shall be admitted to any 
grade or department in the central school upon the same conditions as pupils resi* 
dent in the district of the central school. 

Sbc. 10. Termination of Association, — The relationship between any asso- 
ciated school district and the central school shall be permanent except as it may be 
terminated by a majority vote of the voters of the associated district. 

Sec. 11. Associated School Board, — The members of the various school boards 
of the associated rural districts and the members of the school board of the central 
district shall constitute a board to be known as ''The Associated School Board of- 
of ." 

Sbc. 12. Duties of Associated School Board, — The duties of the associated 
board shall be: 

(a) To hold such meetings at the central school at such times as the associated 
board may determine. 

(b) To act on questions affecting the relation of the associated rural schools 
and the central school. 

(c) To submit to a vote of the various associated rural districts the question 
of levying a tax in the associated rural districts to assist in the erection of an agri- 
cultural and industrial building in connection with the central school, and the levy 
and collection of a tax for this purpose. 

The associated school board may also submit to the several associated rural 
districts the question of levying a tax in such district to assist the central districts 
in the maintenance of the industrial courses, such tax in no case to exceed two (2) 
mills in any year. 

Before any tax, either for building or for maintenance, shall be levied, it must 
be voted for and approved by each of the rural districts so associating with a central 
school. 

(d) To procure for demonstration and experimental work in agriculture, when 
necessary, a tract of land in one or more of the associated rural districts. 

Sbc. 13. Officers of Associated School Board, — The officers of the district of 
the central school shall be the officers of the associated school board. 

Sbc. 14. State Aid to Industrial Departments, — High, graded, and consoli- 
dated rural schools maintaining courses in agriculture, home training (including 
cooking and sewing), manual training, and commercial training, shall receive one 
thousand dollars ($1,000) for the agricultural course, and six hundred dollars ($600) 
for each course in home training (including cooking and sewing), manual training, 
and commercial training. 

Aid to each of these departments shall not exceed the sums paid as salaries in 
the respective departments. 

Sbc. 15. State Aid to Schools on Account of Association, — Rural school dis- 
tricts associated with a central school shall receive annually fifty dollars ($50) on 
account of such association. 

The central school with which a rural school or rural school district is associated 
for the purposes herein stated shall maintain departments in agriculture and such 
other industrial subjects as the state board of education may require, and shall 
receive annually two hundred dollars ($200) for each such associated rural school 
or school district. 

Sbc. 16. In case the state board of education referred to in this act shall not be 
provided by law, the authority herein granted to such board shall rest in the state 
high school board and the state superintendent of education in accordance with the 
provisions of existing law. 
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Sac. 17. Repealing Clause,— Cliapter 247, General Laws, 1909; chapter 82, 
General Laws, 1911; chapter 309, Genera] Laws of 1913; and chapter 91, General | 
Laws of 1911, OS amended by chapter 96, Genera! Laws, 1913, are hereby repealed. I 



Chapteb 296 
State Aid to Public Schools 



□ public schools there shall be established the i 
1 the permanent I 



Sec. 1. Forthe purpose of aid t 
following state funds: 

(a) The endowment fund, which shall consist of the ii 
school fund. 

(b) The annua] fund, which shall consist of the sums appropriated by tha J 
legislature for special aid to public schools or departments in the schools. 

(c) The current school fund, which shall consist of the amount derived from I 
the state one-miU tax. 

Sfic. 2. The state board of education shall distribute the annual funds and 
any other sums appropriated by the -state to schools and libraries, in such manner 
and upon such conditions as will enable them to perform efiiciently the services re- 
quired by law, and to further the educational interests of the state. To this end 
the state board shall have power to fin the requirements for receiving and sharing 



a the 






Sec. 3. The endowment fund ehall be distributed semi-annually to school 
districts whose schools have been in sesdon at least six months, in proportion to 
the number of scholars of school age who have attended school at least forty (40) 
days during the preceding year. 

The annual funds shall be distributed as follows: 

Sec. 4. Rural schools in session at least eight months, shall receive one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ($150) for each teacher holding a. first-class certificate. Rural 
schools in session at least seven months annually shall receive one hundred dollars 
($100) for each teacher holding a second-class certificate. 

Sec. 5. A graded school in session at least nine months in the year shall receive 
six hundred dollars ($600) and an additional one hundred dollars ($100) for each 
grade teacher employed in excess of four, counting the principal as a. teacher. 

A graded school may receive an additional two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) 
for each high school teacher. 

The total aid to a graded school 
dred doUars ($1300). 

No graded school in the same district with a: 
annual aid. This provision shall not apply to die 

Sec. 6. A high school in session at least nine 
annually eighteen hundred dollars ($1800). 

Sec. 7, High, graded, or consoUdated schools, maintaining courai 
ture, home training (including cooking and sewing), manual training, 
dal training, shall receive one thousand dollars ($1,000) for the agricultural course, 
and six hundred dollars ($600) for each course in home training (including cook- 
ing and sewing), manual training, and commercial training. 

Aid to each of these departments shall not exceed the sums paid as salaries in 
the respective departments. 

Sec. 8. High schools maintaining a. department for training rural teachers shall 
receive annually twelve hundred dollars ($1200). A school employing more than one 
teacher in such department may receive not to exceed two thousand dollars ($2,000), 



1 this basis shall not exceed thirteen hun- 



\ aided high school shall receive 
tricts of ten or more townships. 
months in the year shall receive 



I 



I 



nagricul- 
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A school employing more than two teachers in such department and enrolling not 
less than fifty students may receive not to exceed twenty-eight hundred dollars 
($2800). 

Sbc. 9. Consolidated schools of Class A shall receive annually five hundred 
dollars ($500). 

Consolidated schools of Class B shall receive annually two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250). 

In addition to this annual aid consoh dated schools shall be reimbursed for the 
amount reasonably expended for transportation of pupils, not to exceed two thou- 
sand dollars ($2,000). 

Districts providing school buildings for consolidated school purposes may be 
reimbursed up to one fourth of the cost of such buildings, but not to exceed two 
thousand dollars ($2,000). 

Sec. 10. Each school shall receive in addition to other aid, library aid amount* 
ing to ten dollars ($10) for each teacher employed, with a maximum of twenty- 
five dollars ($25) to a building, provided the district appropriates a like amount for 
the same purpose. 

Sec. 11. Districts whose local tax levy for maintenance of schools exceed 
twenty mills (20) in any year may receive in addition to other aid, one third of the 
amount raised in excess of that received from the twenty (20) mill levy with a max- 
imum of twenty-five hundred dollars ($2500) to each high school, eighteen hundred 
dollars ($1800) to each graded school, and to rural schools, two hundred dollars 
($200), for each teacher. 

Sec. 12. Rural school districts associated with a central school shall receive 
annually fifty dollars ($50) on account of such association. 

The central school with which a rural school or rural school district is associated 
for the purposes herein stated shall maintain departments in agriculture and such 
other industrial subjects as the state board of education may require, and shall 
receive annually two hundred dollars ($200) for each such associated rural school 
or school district. 

Sec. 13. The current school fund shall be distributed to school districts as 
follows: 

The state auditor shall set aside from the current school fund an amount not 
to exceed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($150,000) each year for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(a) To assist any school district which does not maintain a state high or state 
graded school in maintaining its public schools, when a levy of fifteen (15) mills in 
such district does not raise five hundred dollars ($500) for each school in session 
seven (7) months during the year, the state board of education may expend not 
to exceed two hundred dollars ($200) for each such school. 

(b) To make up for any deficit which may arise in payment of the annual funds 
to schools, or to spedal departments in certain schools. 

(c) To pay the tuition of non-resident pupils enrolled in the industrial depart- 
ments of state high, graded, or consolidated rural schools which have been desig- 
nated by the state board to maintain courses and instruction in agriculture, home 
training (including cooking and sewing), manual training, and commercial training, 
and whose residence district does not provide courses and instruction of like kind. 

Sec. 14. A high school student whose residence district provides high school 
courses of instruction shall not be entitled to free admission to the high school of 
any other district except by permission of the school board of such other district, 
or in accordance with the rules of the state board of education. 
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The rate of tuition shall be fixed by the state board of education, but not to 
exceed two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per month for each non-resident pupil, 
nor more than nine (9) months in any school year. 

No non-resident pupil shall be entitied to have any ttiition made a charge 
against the state whose residence district furnishes courses and instruction in the 
industrial studies. Nor shall pupils from any associated district be counted for 
payment of tuition in the central school of the same district. 

No tuition shall be charged any pupil resident of this state, who is enrolled 
in the high school department of any state high or graded school, except in the in- 
dustrial departments above specified. 

The state board of education shall make proper rules relating to enrollment, 
attendance, rates of tuition, payment of the endowment and current funds, on ac- 
count of such non-resident pupils. 

Sec. 15. The balance of the current school fund shall be distributed on the 
same basis and at the same time as the endowment ftmd. 

Sec. 16. In case the state board of education referred to in this act shall not 
be provided by law, the authority herein granted to such board shall rest in the state 
high school board and the state superintendent of education in accordance with the 
provisions of existing law. 

Sec. 17. Repealing Clause, — All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE EIGHTEENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OP THE 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

V 

TABLE P 
Growth of Pbkmanbnt School Pund sincb 1862 

1862 $ 242,531.00 

1865 841.007.00 

1870 2.426,240.00 

1875 3.191.042.00 

1880 , 4.449.725.00 

1885 7303.166.00 

1890 9.241.119.00 

1895 11.287.423.00 

1900 12.546.529.00 

1904 15.987.477.00 

1906 17.824.135.00 

1908 19.709.383.00 

1910 21.002.571.00 

1912 22.614.294.00 

1914 24.668.248.59 

TABLE IP 

Permanent School Pund, July 31, 1914 
Accumulations 

SalM of lands $14,284,571.22 

Amounts paid on forfeitures, right of way. etc 167.420.28 

Sales of timber 6.727.720.87 

Mineral permits and leases 308.300.77 

Roiralty on iron ore 2.818.665.51 

Profits on sales of bonds 361.569.94 

Total $24,668,248.59 



TABLE III-A* 

Appropriations for Public Schools 



1914 



1915 



Aid for high and graded schools, including aid for industrial and training 

departments 

Aid for consolidated, semi-graded, and rural schools 

Public school libraries 

Schools on resenrations 

Training schools, institutions, and examinations 

Aid for common schools on account of state land 

Total 



$706,500 


$1,064,500 


751,975 


898.475 


31.500 


31.500 


10.000 


10.000 


44.000 


44.000 


50.000 


50.000 


$1,593,975 


$2,098,475 



^BigkUtnih Biennial Report of the State Snperiniendenl of Public Instmaion, 11. Tables are 
numbered in consecutive order as they appear in this appendix, and not as they are numbered in 
the Report, 

•Ibid, 

•/Mf^l4. 
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TABLE IV* 
Afpoktiomuent of the Curbeht School Fund frou IS64 to 1914 
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S.80 


2;j7l)715)80 


Total 


(41.702,456.41 
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TABLE V» 
Summary for Last Fifty-two Ybars 









NxnCBBR 


or Schools Reckiving Special State Aid 






Number 
OF PuriLS 






























Ybaks 


Bmrollxd m 










First 


Second 






All Pubuc 


High 


Graded 


CONSOU- 


Semi- 


Class 


Class 


Class C 




Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


dated 


Graded 


Rural 


Rural 


Rural 










Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


1862 


32.560 
















1864 


44.787 
















1866 


50^64 
















1868 


81.696 
















1870 


105.590 
















1872 


120452 
















1874 


128.902 
















1876 


151366 
















1878 


162.551 
















1880 


180.248 
















1882 


196.574 


38 














1884 


223.209 


53 














1886 


252.053 


58 














1888 


253.894 


57 














1890 


280.960 


62 














1892 


300433 


69 














1894 


342.761 


85 














1896 


354.657 


86 


87 












1898 


384.063 


100 


97 






457 






1900 


399.207 


115 


110 




190 


662 






1902 


414.671 


141 


119 




243 


747 






1904 


423.663 


162 


145 




270 


835 






1906 


431.690 


192 


142 




309 


1.094 


492 




1908 


430.748 


206 


152 




340 


1.305 


632 




1910 


440.082 


206 


165 




399 


1360 


1.127 




1912 


446.083 


211 


201 


32 


435 


2.453 


1396 


555 


1914 


457.041 


215 


222 


80 


463 


3.208 


1.435 


745 



TABLE VI^ 
Special Aid Summary 



Kind or School or 
Department 



Hi|l^ Mbools 

Training departments 

Acricttltunu and industrial 

departments 

Aasociation 

Graded schools 

Hi^ school departments . . 
Consolidated schools: 

Class A 

ClassB 

Class C 

Bttildixiff 

Semi-sraoed schools. 

Rural schools: 

ClassA 

ClassB 

ClassC 

Total 

Total amonnt of deficit 



Year Ending July 31. 1914 



Year Ending July 31, 1914 



Number 

OF 

Schools 
Aided 


Total 

Amount 

Paid 


Deficit 
FOR Each 

School 
Not Paid 


Number 

OF 

Schools 
Aided 


Total 

Amount 

Paid 


DEFiaT 
FOR Each 

School 
Not Paid 


216 
80 


$378,000.00 
60.000.00 




215 
105 


$471,951.00 
102342.00 




105 

217 
59 


147.322.68 
18.950.00 

130.200.00 
29.500.00 




136 

222 
69 


268.840.64 
42.950.00 

165.394.27 
34.500.00 




36 

2 

20 

451 


48.300.00 

1.800.00 

13.500.00 

36.751.00 

121.700.00 


$150.00 

100.00 

75.00 

30.00 


52 

3 

25 

463 


74.100.00 

2.850.00 

17.800.00 

26.138.00 

131.955.00 


$75.00 
50.00 
38.00 

15.00 


2.913 

1.394 

688 


393.255.00 

125.460.00 

46.784.00 


15.00 

10.00 

7.00 


3.208 

1.435 

745 


455.536.00 

136.325.00 

52.895.00 


8.00 
5.00 
4.00 


6.181 


$1,551,522.68 


$86,756.00 


6.678 


$1,984,076.91 


$49,070.90 



•/Mtf., 13. 
^ Ibid., 27. 
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TABLE VII-A* 
State Aid to High Schools Year Ending July 31, 1913 

216 High schools. $1,750 each $378.00a00 

80 Tnining departments. $750 each 60.000.00 

28 Agriculttiraf departments. $1,817 to $2,500 each 67.646.00 

66 Industrial departments. $1,000 each '. 66.0004)0 

Association (to central schools) $150 each 14,250.00 

Association (to district schools) $50 each 4.650.00 

$590.546.00 

» 

TABLE VII-B* 
High Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1914 

215 High schools. $1,930 to $2,200 each $471,951.00 

105 Training departments. $795 to $1,000 each 102342.00 

37 Agricultural departments. $1,712 to $2,500 each 90,253.00 

81 Industrial departments. $1,800 each 145.800.00 

Association (to central schools) $150 each 34.800.00 

Association (to district schools) $50 each 8.050.00 

Total $853.696.00 

TABLE VIII-A" 
Graded Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1913 

217 Graded schools. $600 each $130,200.00 

59 High school departments. $500 each 29.500.00 

9 Industrial dep^ments, $1,000 each 9.000.00 

2 Agricultural schools ^ 4,676.68 

1 Associated district. $50 50.00 

Total $173.426.68 

TABLE VIII-B" 
Graded Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1914 

222 Graded schools. $581.22 to $750 each $165,394.27 

69 High school departments, $500 each 34.500.00 

16 Industrial departments. $1,365.08 to $1,800 each 28.356.29 

2 Agricultural departments. $2,100.00 to $2,500 each 4.431.35 

2 Associated districts. $50 each lOaOO 

Total $232.781.91 

TABLE IX-A" 
State Aid to Consolidated Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1913 

36 Class A schools. $1,050 to $1,350 each $48,300.00 

2 Class B schools. $900 each 1.800.00 

20 Class C schools. $675 each 13,500.00 

Building aid 36.751.00 

Total $100451.00 

• EighiufOk Biennial Report of the Stale Super inlendenl of Public Instruaion, 27 

•Jhid., 34. 

>«/MJ.. 30. 

«»/6«.,37. 

u/Mtf.,40. 
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TABLE IX-B" 

CONSOLIDATBD SCHOOLS, YbAR ENDING JULT 31, 1914 

52 CIms a tchoolt, $1,425 each $7440a00 

3 ClMt B idiools. $950 each 2,85a00 

25 ClaH C Khools, $712 each 17300.00 

Building aid 26.13S.00 

Total T^ .$120388.00 

TABLE X-A" 
Semi-gradbd Schools, Ybar Ending July 31, 1913 

451 Schooto, $270 each $121.700.00 

TABLE X-B" 
Semi-graded Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1914 

463 Schooto. $285 each $131.955.00 

TABLE XI-A" 
Class A, Year Ending July 31, 1913 

2.913 Schools. $135 each $393.255.00 

TABLE XI-B" 
Year Ending July 31, 1914 

3.208 Schools. $142 each $455.536.00 

u/Htf..51. 
» Ibid., 43. 
»/MI^52. 
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PREFACE 

Enthdlt nichts Neues — variiert BekantUes, Such is the epitaph of five 
sixths of the monographs on Locke, and it is ahnost a commonplace that 
nothing remains to be gleaned from that much threshed-over field, his 
Erkenntnistheorie. And yet ... is this so very certain? True, there is 
a heart-breaking sameness about most of the literature; Locke is a quasi- 
Kantian; "contingent-necessary," "empirical-rational" — such is the magic 
formula with which the critics (and their name is legion) would open the 
way to the treasure cave. But is the result Lockef Surely not. The 
present study is a concrete plea for a return to Locke himself. This does 
not mean that we are to deprive otu'selves of the advantages of a more 
modem standpoint. It does mean that we are not to commit the psy- 
chologist's fallacy, and read our own selves into a writer for whom our 
two and seventy jarring sects are still non-existent. 

Rupert Clendon Lodge 

University of Minnesota, 
May, 1917 
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THE MEANING AND FUNCTION OF SIMPLE MODES 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN LOCKE 

INTRODUCTION 

THE PRESENT STATE OF KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING 

LOCKE'S SIMPLE MODES 

The meaning of the term "simple mode" in the philosophy of Locke 
has been felt as a difficulty by all Locke students. Leibniz^ made many 
characteristic suggestions which, if adopted, would involve radical altera- 
tions in the whole Essay; and even in the modem era of sympathetic 
interpretation the concept has always been considered xmsatisfactory. 
Tagart^ feels this xmsatisfactoriness in regard to both simple and mixed 
modes, but perhaps more especially in the case of mixed modes. The 
terms seem to him to be obsolete, a reminiscence of the jargon of the schools 
from which Locke has not been able wholly to emancipate himself; difficult 
to understand, and without any corresponding advantage, they are to be 
regarded as defects in his work. Webb,* on the other hand, emphasises 
peculiarities of the simple modes only; to him these appear to involve the 
admission by Locke of an a priori element of thought, a suggestion of intel- 
lect occasioned by an "innate impotence of thought," as well as the \mi- 
versally recognised creation of modes by the mind in composition. To 
Webb himself this does not appear tmsatisfactory, but as it is emphasised 
by him as a case of "intellectualism," his view is tantamoxmt to a state- 
ment that the simple modes have been seriously misxmderstood by all 
who have not interpreted Locke as an "intellectualist" — ^in other words, 
that they have furnished difficulties too great for almost all writers on 
Locke up to the time of Webb. 

Hartenstein,* who has no such paradoxical thesis to maintain, though 
he too lays stress on the intellectual elements in Locke's philosophy, insists 
that the conception of modes is indeterminate and vacillating to a degree: 
the examples do not agree with the definitions, and the distinction drawn 
between modes and relations is not carried through. Turbiglio,^ who is 
interested in constructing a priori the empirical philosophy of Locke, 
notes particularly that the modes are ideal constructions not arising from 
experience, and that consequently all knowledge based on them has a 

* See especially Nouvtaux Essais, ed. Gerhardt. 5:146 ff. 

* Locke's wriiings and philosophy . . . London. 1855. pp. 401, 40-41 note. 

* The inUlledualism of Locke, Dublin and London. 1857. esp. p. 90. 

* Locke* s Lekre von der menschlichen Erkenntniss . . . Leipzig. 1861. pp. 135. 136. 141. 

* Analisi slorica delle filosofie di C Locke . . . Torino. 1867. pp. 6, 8. 89. 
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merely ideal signification, a value which is hypothetical and relative when ■ 
we attempt to apply it to the actual world of sense-experience. That 
Locke should have relegated scientific knowledge in the strict sense to 
precisely this field, is regarded as a serious error.* 

Von Benoit,' like Hartenstein, whom to some extent he follows, lays 
stress on the rationalist elements in Locke's thought. After indicating 
the indeterminate and ambiguous character of the conception of simple 
modes by showing that many instances are elsewhere treated as simple 
ideas, while others again are regarded as relations,* he lays especial emphasis 
upon their ideal nature. As the free creations of thought in accordance 
with its own laws, the laws of pure logic, they transcend experience, and 
von Benoit, while iiiinself doing full juStice to the validity of mathematics 
and ethics, is astonished that Locke should attempt to attribute to them 
real as well as nominal essences.* Riehl'" carries this idealistic interpre- 
tation even further, and argues that Locke's view leads up to and requires 
a specifically Kantian solution of the problems which his method raises 
but can not solve. Thus mathematics is seen to depend throughout on 
construction, and infinity is treated as a product of mental synthesis rather 
than as the outcome of empirical sense-perception. In a word, Locke's 
correct recognition of the synthetic nature of thought is too subjective, 
too introspective, to do more than call for an objective, "critical" solution, 
such as is furnished by Kant. 

Green" finds an impasse in the account of simple modes: it seems to 
him a hopeless contradiaion that Locke should maintain, on the one hand, 
that modes, as complex ideas, are the mere workmanship of the mind, and 
on the other, that the simple ideas, of which they are "modifications," are 
taken from the things themselves. It appears to Green, either that modes 
are subjective constructions, in which case they can not be "found in things 
existing," or else that they have objective signification, in which case they 
can not be the mere workmanship of the mind. He discovers a further 
aporia in the relation of simple ideas to the simple modes : if this is, as Locke 
states, a substance-affection relation, then the simple ideas are being re- 
garded as substances, i.e., as complex ideas: so that there is a conflict be- 
tween Locke's actual treatment of modes, as modifications of substance- 
ideas which are complex, and his express statements, that they are modi- 
fications of ideas which are definitively simple. Manly," following up a 

•AnalM Uorica dtBi flhiofit ii C. Lodu. 
' DarsliUunt da Letki-nhin Etkenjiliiisl 
ttt. 323,331-32. 

• VoD BcDoit. ap. cU. 19. 20, 21, 34. 
>JH<f. 31. 15-30. JS-36,38,41. 43-46.52.79; cT. p. 2S. 
■•CXr phOofothiitht KriiiUsmus. Leipiii. IBT6. pp. 36. 
Anflage. Stuttgart. 1907. 2:131. 

o aniral inlroiuaiim la Hume't Triotiii. new ed. 187S. I 
>■ Coniradiaioni In Lockt'l lliiory of kKowttdf 
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suggestion of Cousin's, but without himself adopting any philosophical 
position, similarly discovers a number of "contradictions" in Locke's 
work. Among these "contradictions," particularly good examples for 
Manly's thesis appear to be furnished by the modes, both simple and 
mixed. Most of the cases are foimd to center aroimd the distinction of 
simple and mixed modes," of simple modes and simple ideas,^* and of modes 
and relations." Incidentally, many instances of simple modes are criticised 
as "contradicting" their definition." 

Curtis" is interested especially in the idealistic interpretation of Locke's 
thought, and regards the idea of power less as a simple mode and more as 
a simple idea created by intellect, and not furnished by sensation and 
reflection. So, too, of time and space, right and wrong. In the case of 
mixed modes especially, he attempts to show that they are combined by 
Locke not merely analytically, but also synthetically, and argues that it 
is only by such synthesis that a constructive science of pure ethics can be 
called into being.^' Von Hertling^' points out two tendencies, an empiri- 
cal and a rational, running through Locke's work. From the empirical 
standpoint, the activity of mind in forming the various complex ideas is 
restricted to a purely mechanical combination and separation of tmalter- 
able elements. That is to say, while the mental construction itself may be 
purely arbitrary, as in the case of mixed modes especially,*" all that is 
objectively present is the. elements themselves, which are in themselves 
isolated, and remain so, whatever relations we subjectively read into them. 
From this view-point even the simple modes used in mathematical science 
are treated as if they were mixed modes.*^ Hence arises the problem as 
to how such subjective constructions can give us objective, scientific 
knowledge. Von Hertling decides that the problem in the case of both 
simple and mixed modes is strictly insoluble, so long as Locke emphasises 
the complete freedom and arbitrariness of mental construction.** However, 
in Book IV of the Essay especially, though also in the other books, we 
meet with a very different line of thought: the ideas are no longer separate 
elements, susceptible of merely mechanical combination; they stand in 

M/ftO. 52-53. 

M/Mi. 47-49, 51-53. 5S. 

■ /Mtf. 46-47. 

^'jhid, 46, 50, 51-53. Of. LeibnuE, Kouv, Ess., ed. Gerhardt. 5:240a. 

"Lock**s ttkical philosophy, Leipzig. 1890. pp. 36-37. Of. Noah Porter. Human intellect, 4th ed. 
p. 521. 

>• Locke* $ eihical philosophy, pp. 69-74; most of the arguments apply also to simple modes and tha 
construction of a synthetic science of mathematics. 

» John Locke u, d. Schule «. Cambridge, Freiburg. 1892. esp. pp. 9, 12, 17. 

** Ibid, 21; the argument applies also to simple modes. 

n Ibid. 23-26. 

M Ibid, 27-30. Of. 241-42. 
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certain relations to one another, and we intuitively perceive these objective 
relations whenever we choose to compare the ideas. Accordii^ to this 
line of thought, only our decision to compare or not to compare is arbitrary; 
apprehension of the relation as it is objectively, foUows of necessity, and 
advance in scicntiBc knowledge consists in discovering and s^'stematisii^ 
precisely such relations." These two lines of thought are never satis- 
factorily united by Locke." 

Fraser** is interested in showing that Locke's logical analysis of con- 
sciousness does not sufficiently take into account intellectual and rational 
elements. In fact, many of the simple modes are "intellectual suggestions," 
and can only receive inadequate treatment from Locke's point of \-iew. 
As compared with simple ideas, which are minima sensibilia,'^ the simple 
modes are composites produced by "enlarging";'" some of them resemble 
simple ideas in many ways, but certain instances obstinately refuse to 
agree with this statement.** As compared with "things," Eraser regards 
them as ideas of the manner of operation of things, or as qualities con- 
sidered in abstraction from substance.** Modes and things are both alike 
quality-complexes: the difference consists in the absence or presence of a 
connection with the idea of a supporting "something"; in fact, where such 
a connection is present, abstracted modes are transformed into concrete 
things.*" From the point of view of the knowledge which they furnish, 
Fraser regards the modes on the one hand, as giving us merely abstract 
and verbal knowledge, in accordance with Locke's "analytical" method, 
though on the other, perhaps they may ^ve us knowledge of certain 
special relations." 

Martinak" is the first to face the difficulties connected with the concept J 
of simple modes by attempting to classify the chief instances mentioned \ 
by Locke. He divides them into simple modes (1) of primary qualities,! 
(2) of secondary qualities, (3) of ideas of reflection, and (4) of ideas of both I 
sensation and reflection. Each of these classes is further divided in accord- { 
ance with indications in the Essay. In regard especially to mixed modes, J 
Martinak insists that they may be derived from experience, and are not 1 

* John Locks u. d. Scbule v. Cimbridge. il-li. C(. ti. 87-SB, Zl(. 239-41. 
"JNif. 87-aa, Cf. 92-9J. Z(l-42. 273. Cf. alw Wundt, of. til. 120-2t. 
"I^wkr. London. tSdO. pp. i;i-]7. Ed. of fijjoy, Oiford. 1894. I pp. ISJ. I! 
31 1: cf. 11 2it n.4, JS7. nota. 

" Ed. of £ilay. I pp. 26S. 29J, etc., noles. 

■< lUi. I p. 105. Sec itio infra, ippeiidii. 

" Ed. ot Euoy. II p. 42.. cf. Locke, Eudy. Ill iv. 17. p. 42, 

u Ed. of Eliay. II p. 460, cf. I p. 215. notes. 

M IbU. I p. 422. 

■■ im. I V9- 232-34, notei. 21fi n. 4, II 373 n. 2. cf. p. 346. and I p. ;1S. noua. 

•• DU Lotik Jokn Loikt-i. Halle. lS9i. pp. 8-10. 
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necessarily arbitrary,** but he finds a number of special aporiae arising out 
of his comparative study. Thus "mode" is, he believes, used (1) as acci- 
dent, (2) as modification or variety, (3) as combination — a threefold sense 
which is responsible for much confusion. Hence arises the difficulty as 
to whether certain ideas are simple ideas or simple modes, and also the 
generally recognised vacillation between simple modes and relations in 
other cases.*^ Martinak does not appear to feel Hertling's problem as to 
how objective science could rest upon such subjective creations.*^ 

Messer'* indicates very forcibly the xmsatisfactoriness of Locke's 
position in regard to simple ideas and simple modes, and believes that he 
to some extent takes back his earlier statement as to the arbitrariness of 
simple modes: to some extent they are after all received passively, just as 
simple ideas are. Locke is blamed for being inexact, and Messer concludes 
that such a concept as "power," while being dealt with among the simple 
modes, is actually regarded as a simple idea received passively by the mind. 
Freytag*^ emphasises the absence of a sharp line of demarcation between sim- 
ple ideas and simple modes, especially in the case of succession and power. 

Morse*^ finds that simple-complex, clear-confused, adequate-inade- 
quate, are not really attributes of the idea considered as an independent 
psychological "thing," and further, that if we use these terms strictly 
with one identical meaning, we can not say that ideas of substances are 
less adequate or clear, etc., than are modes or even simple ideas, — i.e., 
that simple ideas, modes, and substances, considered as ideas, are all equally 
and in the same sense adequate or inadequate, clear or confused: the sense 
being, so far as these terms are taken to signify functions of ideas in judging. 
Kayserling*' lays stress on the "contradiction" that simple modes are, on the 
one hand, distinguished from simple ideas, while on the other, certain of the 
instances of simple ideas coincide with instances of simple modes; thus, 
pleasure, pain, and power are in fact simple presentations, taken in passively, 
as "given," by the mind. Kayserling appears partly at times by direct 
reference, partly, as here, by internal evidence, to be influenced by Messer. 

Riehl,*® in the second edition of his main work, regards the term "mode" 
as used in an extremely wide and indeterminate sense; it seems to him to 

»IbU, 11. 

M Ihid. 49-50. 

» Ibid, esp. 79. 

» DU Behandlung des Preiheits^oblems hei John Locke. Arckiv f. Gesck. d. Pkilosophie. 1897-1898. 
pp. 411-13. 

n Die SttbaatuunUhre Lockes, Halle. 1898. p. 20. 

*s Uebtr den Widerspruck im Wakrkeitshegriff in Lockes ErkenntnisUhre, Jena. 1904. pp. 27-36> 
Cf. A. W. Moore* Tke functional versus tke representalional theories of knowledge in Locke's Essay, Chicago. 
1902. pp. 27ff. and 45. 

** Die Willenstheori€ bei John Locke . . . Leipzig. 1907. esp. p. 17. 

M Riehl, op, cU,, 2e Auflage. Leipiig. 1908. p. 50. Cf. Benno Erdmann. Logik, 2e Auflage. Halle 
a.S. 1907. pp. 100-1. 



cover everything except simple ideas, and ideas of substances and rdar-^ 
tions. Alexander" points out the peculiar situation which arises from 
modes being, on the one hand, mere affections, mere creatures of the 
mind, and being, on the other hand, applicable, in mathematics and ethics, 
also to sensible reality. In mathematics and ethics, he urges, they are 
treated, not as mere affections, but as real in their own right, "floated ofi 
into an atmosphere of their own," in which they constrain us to think 
about them in various ways, much as if they were sensible objects; and this, 
not because Locke supposes them to correspond to anything in the nature 
of mind, but because they are triangles, circles, or moral ideas. On the 
one hand, they have no actual existence, and yet they have a reality of 
their own and are exemplified in the world of actual existence. 

Dathe." in dealing with the ideas from a logical point of view, finds 
"absolutely unintelligible" Locke's regarding as simple such ideas as 
space, figures, rest, and motion, on the one hand, and pleasure, pain, 
existence, unity, power, and time, on the other. He points out that 
Locke himself subsequently treats space, extension, infinity, the varieties 
of motion, of the senses, and of thought, i.e., pleasure, pain, and power, 
as simple modes, From the epistemological standpoint, he finds it strange 
that Locke should regard such a proposition as "a harpy is not a centaur" 
as on a different level from the propositions of mathematics and ethics: 
for these also deal with fictitious mental creations, and in fact it is hard 
to see how such subjective constructions could have objective validity in 
the world of sense-experience." 

OUion** cautions us against attributing to Locke's terms any signi- 
fication other than that suggested by simple observation. On the one 
hand, following Martinak, he treats the conception of simple modes as 
ambiguous: — (1) some modes correspond to the definition: these belong 
to the logical category of "accidents"; (2) others are combinations of 
simple ideas, as we see in the case of numbers: these are not accidents, 
unless perhaps number is to be imderstood as an attribute of physical 
objects; (3) others again are modifications of a single simple idea: e.g.. 
the simple modes of color and motion.*^ On the other hand, he urges that 
Locke is here speaking conformably to popular notions, i.e., in accordance 
with "simple observation," and not as a strict scientist. Ollion is thus 
able to account for ambiguities in detail, e.g., as to whether a given in- 
stance is a mode (popular sense) or a relation (scientific), and even goes so 
far as to treat the distinction between simple ideas and simp) 




simple modes asj 
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popular only. From a strictly scientific view-point, he insists, the cate- 
gory of relation would seem to swallow up the other two.** The question 
as to the objective validity of moral judgments he tries to solve by sug- 
gesting that their composition, which is derived, not from experience but 
from our minds, depends on a fact superior to experience, viz., our true 
nature as ethical beings.*' The distinction between idea as representation 
and idea as concept is appealed to in order to solve such problems as the 
treatment by Locke of one and the same idea, now as simple, now as com- 
plex," and also certain questions connected with infinity." Locke's 
philosophy is interpreted throughout as "critical" idealism.*" 

Tongers" shows that the objectivity of modal knowledge rests upon 
the nature of the ideas themselves, so far as these ideas can be seen to 
fit into an a priori system. This ideal system, however, is not epistemo- 
logical, but ontological, and is naively presupposed by Locke. Kfihler** 
emphasises the remarkable treatment accorded to the idea of power, which 
is at times regarded as a simple idea, at other times as a simple mode; he 
insists upon the ideal nature of the simple modes of space and duration, 
as mental constructions," and on the question of objectivity, points out 
that Locke paves the way to a modem view of thought as simple intuition 
of relations subsisting between the elements of the thinkable.** 

Summary 

The chief difficulties experienced in modem interpretative criticism, 
as exemplified in the above historical sketch, fall into two main groups. 
To the first group belong all questions concerning the meaning of the 
conception; — whether the term is ambiguous, whether the instances given 
square with the definition or not, whether some simple modes are also 
simple ideas or relations, and whether some instances are treated as if they 
were "mixed" modes. In the second group may be placed all questions 
concerning the epistemological function of simple modes. These are of 
two kinds; — (1) as to whether modal knowledge is synthetical, or merely 
analytical, and (2) as to how any manipulation of merely subjective con- 
structions can be supposed to give us objectively valid knowledge. 

A study of these difficulties experienced by the critics is complicated 
by the difference of standpoint among the critics themselves: some of 

• nU. 200-t, n., tt. 235. n. 

-Ibid. 221 and 211, where '■poirer" linmiUrly trMled, 

• J6W. 227.21]. 
- Ibid. 238-35. n.i. cf. ■!» 46S, *71. 

•• jbid. 471. 

WWUickktUsbipif. H>11>. 1910. pp. 21-2«. 3S-M. 51-52, 5B-39, 
Dit AhlitUii Itt mmfUitkin Sttit iti Lodu. Bondort— Lelpiig. 1«I3. pp. 36-17. 
Ibid. 40. 

/iid. !S. 75-76. it. WlfoiclM, VitrUI/alirudirifl f. uiisjistk. Fkil. 1882. p. 106. 




them regard Locke as a sensualist," or as a pure empiricist;" others as a 
realist;" many as an idealist,'* and, since Drobisch, not a few of them are 
more specific, and proclaim him a "critical" idealist." These radical 
differences of interpretation say much for the enduring vitality and sugges- 
tiveness of Locke's work. But the conclusion can hardly be avoided that 
he is at the same time all and none of these: and an attentive and unbiased 
reading confirms the conclusion. In Locke's writings empiricism and 
realism, sensualism and idealism, psychologism and "criticism," are all 
held in solution; and if we wish to be just to Locke himself, instead of 
critically reconstructing his work from some special standpoint, we shall 
not begin by selecting one or even two"" of his many-sided tendencies as 
all-important, but shall try to deal with him as he is: a philosophic enquirer 
after truth, rather than a representative of any one particular school." 
He has himself indicated the spirit in which he should be studied; — "First, 
I endeavor to understand the words and phrases . . ., i.e., to form the 
ideas they stand for; and if there be any expression which . . . seems to 
have a peculiar meaning, that idea also I endeavor to form in my mind, by 
comparing the author with himself, and observing the design of his dis- 
course, so that, as far as I can, by a sincere endeavor, I may have the same 
ideas in every place when I read the words, which the author had when he 
writ them."'^ It is in this spirit that the following pages are devoted to 
investigating the meaning and function of simple modes in his philosophy. 
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CHAPTER I 
CLASSIFIED LIST AND PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 

In Locke's use of language, "mode" and "modification" appear to be 
used interchangeably. One and the same idea is said to "be modified" or 
to "have modifications in it" indifferently, and the terms "modification," 
"mode," and in some cases "degree," are applied in the same sense to the 
same instances.^ The problem before us in the present chapter on the 
meaning of simple modes is thus (1) to present a complete list of the terms 
recognized by Locke as simple modes, modifications, or, in some cases, 
degrees; (2) to examine briefly the instances in question in order (3) to 
frame a tentative conclusion as to the meaning of the concept for Locke. 
For this purpose, the relevant material is drawn primarily from the Essay, 
particularly from the second and fourth books, and secondarily from the 
Stillingfleet controversy and Conduct of Understanding, and also from cer- 
tain other minor writings, of which some are published in Locke's Works, 
while others are foxmd in the journals and miscellaneous papers in the 
biography by Lord King. The material from these minor sources can 
only be used to supplement material drawn from the Essay. 

In presenting such a list of simple modifications, it seems advisable to 
adopt, at least provisionally, some plan of classification. With this view 
we might select some fundatneniutn divisionis not contradictory to the 
spirit of Locke's thought, and useful as a means of introducing order and 
clearness into the considerable amoimt of material.* But perhaps it is 
less arbitrary, and no less clear, to adopt the hints scattered through the 
Essay, which seem to indicate the way in which Locke himself may have 
felt about the simple modes from the point of view of furnishing a com- 
plete list. There appear in fact to be two bases for possible classification 
of which he is more or less clearly aware. On the one hand, he tends to 

> Cf. II ziz 1, p. 298: "variety of modificalions in thinking," the chapter being entitled "of the modts 
of thinking." Cf. also "thinking is . . . modi/ied" (II zxii 10, p. 387). In II xviii 2. p. 294, to roll» 
slide, etc.. are spoken of as "modifications of motion." while the section-heading reads "simple modes of 
motion." Cf. also II xviii 6, 7. pp. 295. 297; xxii 1 1. p. 388; xxiii 30, pp. 416-17. etc. In the case of "modi> 
fications of matter" (the primary qualities) these, while not strictly in pari materia, are also definitely 
referred to as "modes" in the Stillingfleet controversy. They are therefore added to our list in this chapter. 

s Martinak {Die Logik Lockes, p. 10) classifies simple modes as (1) derived from simple ideas of primary 
qualities (8i>ace, duration, number, motion), (2) derived from simple ideas of secondary qualities (sound, 
color, smell, and taste), (3) derived from reflection (modes of thinking), (4) derived from simple ideas of 
both sensation and reflection (pleasure, pain, i)ower). This classification appears to be arbitrary, and is 
inconsistent not only with the general indications of Locke's view mentioned below (in the text), but 
also to express detailed statements of Locke. Thus, for Locke, secondary qualities (2) are modifications 
of primary qualities, and should thus be classed under (1); primary qualities (1) are derived from both 
sensation and reflection, and should thus be classed under (4); "anger" and "envy" are mixed, not simple, 
modes of pleasure, and "fearing" and "hoping" are regarded by Locke, not only as modes of pleasure- 
pain, but also explicitly as modes of thinking (3). There are also serious omissions. Cf. with his list. 
II xxiii 5. p. 395, xxiii 30. p. 417. 
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regard simple modes as (a) "collective," i.e., as "varieties" arising from. 
the process of adding a simple idea to itself,* and (b) as "degrees" of some: 
simple idea, as for example satisfaction and happiness represent different 
degrees of pleasure.* At other times he appears to think of the classes c£ 
simple modes in terms of the simple ideas of which there are very many 
recognisable modifications, as number, duration, expansion (including' 
figure), motion, power, thinking,' For the purpose of preliminary classi- 
fication, it seems preferable to attempt to carry out this second hint of 
Locke's. It can not be carried through perfectly, but is at least thoroughly 
Lockian, even in its imperfection.* We shall therefore proceed to classify 
all simple modes, as far as possible, imder the headings (1) simple modes 
of number, (2) simple modes of duration, (3) simple modes of expansion, 
(4) simple modes of motion, (5) simple modes of power, (6) simple modea 
of thinking, and shall then add two further groups, (7) simple modes of 
pleasure and pain, and (8) simple modes of matter. The instances in the. 
last group appear to be at least partly anomalous, but there is sufficient 
authority for including them at the present stage. 

1. Simple modes of number. Number, numbers (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10,- 
20, 90. 91, 100, 144, 200, 1,000. 9.000, 1,000,000, etc.). fractions (H. H, 
etc.), finite, infinite.' 

2. Simple modes of duration. Measures or lengths of duration (seconds, 
minutes, hours, days, years, ages), time, finite duration, eternity or infinits 
duration.* 

3. Simple modes of expansion. Distances, measures or lengths of expaik- 
sion (inch, foot, pace, cubit, yard, span, perch, furlong, mile, parasang, 
square feet, cubic feet), superficies, figure, lines, diagonal, radius, comers, 
angles, triangle, rectangle, square, round, circle, arc of circle, circumference, 
center of circle, oval, ellipse, conic sections, cube, chiliaedron, globe, place^ 
space, finite expansion, immensity or infinite expansion.' 



li S. ptt. 271-71; uiv I, p. 4J4. 



•llinil. p. Ii 



p. »5. 







i 10. pp. J86-8T. 

I qiuntlti de cbosn qui oe poait 

(p*c« ii to be ctREKi) a> a simple ides; bii Ruaver, according ta Maoly iConlradiaioni in Lodu'i Mrarjr 
ef knavltdt'- P- *^)' 'howi that it ia a limpln made. 

' IV lai 2. p. «l. c!. Jour. 16J6, King l:i21. Nambers; II lii 5. p. JIS; ivi 5. pp. 37t-7I; aiw 1, 
p. U4. PractioDi: II tvii IS. p. 290. Finite and infinite: II Kvii 1. 11, pp. 216. 2S5. 

■ Illivl.Jl. 97, pp. 2M, 2S2-S3.1SS; XV 1,1,9, pp. 2 SB. 259. 2M; ivli 6. 15. ZO. pp. ISO, ISS. »L, 
Time: II liv I. 31. pp. 238. lSS-i6t iv 5, p. 271. Finite aad inGnite duration: II liv 30. p. 255; ivi 1. 
p. 374; arU 2. p. 377. 

• II liii *. p. 330; av 1. 9. pp 258. 1«; ivii 18, p. 290; IV v 6. p. 247; it. Jnr. 1678. King J:iei.»S. 
Foot . . . : II xl d, p. 205; liv 21, p. 151; iv 3. p. 258; Kri! 19, p. 183; cf. Jour. 1678. King 3:177. 
Bnperflciei . . . : II xlli 5, 6, pp. 121-13i aui 2. p. 503; IV iii 2, p. 461. Lina . , . : V iv «, p. 134. 
« «, p. 247; Worlo IV p. 232; Coniua of U. IX. 9. (ed. St. John) p. 49; c(. Jour. 1681, King t;23«-37: 
IVUaBhi II lii 4. p. 315; ixt 6. p. 429; Itl Qi 18. pp. 18-29) ix 19. p. 1 18; cf. fix. Maltir. tec. 47. (mL 81. 
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4. Simple modes of motion. Slide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, 
leap, skip, etc.^® 

5. Simple modes of power. 

6. Simple modes of thinking. Sensation, remembering, recollecting, im- 
agining, reverie, dreaming, ecstasy, intention or study (with degrees of 
attention), contemplation, apprehending, comprehending, discerning, per- 
ceiving, conceiving, judging, reasoning, thinking, knowing, believing 
(faith), adhering, degrees of assent, instilling, preferring, choosing, willing, 
ordering, directing, commanding, doubting, conjecture, guess, wavering, 
distrust, disbelief, fearing, hoping, disgust, disturbance, tranquillity. To 
these should perhaps be added: — sagacity, illation, demonstration, intu- 
ition, probable reasoning." 

7. Simple modes of pleasure and pain. Satisfaction, delight, pleasure, 
happiness, infinite happiness; imeasiness, trouble, pain, torment, anguish, 
misery, etc. ; the passions (love, hatred, desire [with its degrees, such as 
velleity], joy, sorrow, hope, fear, despair, shame); more simple modes 
(pleasures of eating and drinking, of music, of rational conversation with 
a friend, of well-directed study in the search and discovery of truth; 
pain of himger and thirst, of teeth set on edge, pain from captious unin- 
structive wrangling)." 

8. Simple modes of matter {anomalous?). Primary qualities (extension, 
figure, bulk, solidity, texture or cohesion of parts, motion, rest), secondary 
and tertiary qualities, degrees of secondary qualities (degrees of whiteness, 
sweetness, light; shades of color, modifications of soimd such as words, 
tones, times; all compoimded tastes and compounded smells)." 

These eight groups contain a complete list of the instances of simple 
modes actually mentioned as such or necessarily implied by the context to 
be such, in the writings of Locke. The instances given do not represent a 
complete list of simple modes, i.e., of all terms actually so used by men, 
and there is, in the nature of the case, no means of furnishing a list of all 
the possible modifications of simple ideas; but it is reasonable to expect 
that an examination of all the instances actually furnished by Locke should 

John) p. 450; cf. Jour, King 1:224. Rectangle . . . : II xix 2. p. 299; IV i p. 169; iv 1. 6. 8. pp. 227. 
231. 233. Round . . . : II xxiii 6, pp. 396-97; III iii 19. p. 30; IV v 4. p. 245; xvii 14. p. 407; cf. Refut, 
Norris tec. 4, (ed. St. John) p. 462. Oval . . . : III iii 14. p. 25; II xxix 13, p. 493; xxxi 11. p. 511; cf. 
Jour, 1677. King 2:176. Place ... II xiii 10, p. 225; xv 5. 9. pp. 261. 266. Finite expansion . . . : 
II xvi 8. p. 274; xvii 2, 3. 15, pp. 277-78, 286-87. 

!• II xviii 2, p. 294; xxi 17, p. 322. 

" II i 20. p. 139; vi 1, p. 159; xix 1-2. pp. 298-99; xxi 5. 15. 17. pp. 313. 320-22; xxiii 30. p. 417; III 
i 5, p. 5; IV xvi 9, p. 377; xvii 2, 15. pp. 386-87. 407-8; Educ. sees. 34, 44. 78; Works IV pp. 32-33. 

1*11 vii 2, p. 161; xxiii 33, p. 418; III vi 11, p. 66. Passions: II xx passim. More simple modes: II 
zx 18. p. 307. 

>«II xxiii 3. pp. 393-94; xxxi 2. p. 503; IV vi 14, p. 264; Works IV p. 29; cf. Nat. Phil. sec. xi, (ed. St. 
J(^n) p. 492; Ex. Malebr. sec. 10. p. 421. Secondary, etc.. qualities: II viii passim^ esp. sees. 23-24. p. 179; 
xxiii30,pp. 416-17;xxi3,75,pp. 310-ll,373;cf. A^a/. P/i/.'. p. 491;/j:55ay. Ilxxiii 7. p. 397. Degrees. . .: 
11 iii 1. p. 149; xiv 14. p. 245; xvi 3, p. 271; xviii 3-6, p. 295. 
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prove sufficient at least to let us discover what he means by them, and what 
their function is in his philosophy. We shall proceed inductively, taking 
one group at a time, and endeavoring to discover on what ground the in- 
stances in each group are classed, together as simple modes. 

1, Simple Modes of Nitmber 

In the first group it is first necessary to discover what the simple idea 
is, of which the various numbers are modes. They have been classed as 
modes of number. Is "number," then, the simple idea in question 
first sight it might seem so. We are told frequently that number is a simple 
idea, the simplest of ideas, one of the most modified of ideas, one of the 
most primary and original ideas." This looks as though it might be the 
simple idea sought at present. But there are many other passages which 
appear to indicate that the number one, or unity, is the simple idea modi- 
fied in this group: and a more minute examination shows that this last is 
really Locke's meaning. He seems to use "number," "unity," and "one" 
somewhat indifferently as a rule; but when he has occasion to express him- 
ficlf more distinctly, it is evident that unity or one represents for him the 
definitively simple idea in this group. As an example of his less careful 
way of writing, we might take Chapter XVI of the second bc»k. This is 
entitled, "Idea of number," and the heading of the first section reads, 
"Number the simplest . . . idea"; but in the section itself we find that 
there is no idea "more simple, than that of unity, or one . . . it is the 
most universal idea ... for number applies ... to everything." The 
second section is entitled, "Its modes" — set. modes of number — -"made by 
addition," but the content of the section shows plainly that it is not "num- 
ber," but ones or units which are added. Elsewhere he expresses himseU 
more explicitly- It is by putting together the repeated ideas of unity, or 
I by joining the idea of one to one, etc., that we construct the numbers; and 
I^ocke seems to think of "number" as a complex idea, "consisting of addi- 
' tions of finite units one to another," in fact as a progressive series consist- 
ing of collections of units. From a consideration of this evidence," it^ 
I Appears that imity or one is the simple idea, of which the instances in this 
group are simple modifications. 

In what sense are the various numbers to be regarded as "modes" of' 

unity or one? Simple ideas arise from sensation or reflection, etc., and the 

I tiniple idea of unity arises from both: but the numbers themselves, two. a 

I doxon, a million, etc., do not come into the mind by sensation and refiec- 

' Uon. They are man-made, mental constructions generated by a process 

which first abstracts the unit from the simple sense-experiences of tmity, 

«U*fii9,p. no;i 
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and then by a further process, known as compounding, or more specifically 
"enlarging," extends the numerical series by adding one to one so as to 
produce two, one to two so as to produce three, etc., and providing each 
member of the progressive series so obtained with a special name, which 
serves to distinguish it from every other number. Abstracting, enlarging, 
naming: these are the three phases of the process of generating the number- 
series; and numbers are accordingly regarded, qud complex ideas consist- 
ing of u^its or collections of units, as "collective" modes. It is as repeti- 
tibns, enlargements, collections of units, that the numbers are regarded as 
simple modes of unity.^* 

What are we to say of finite and infinite? Are these also complex 
ideas, formed by adding units together? Locke refers to them definitely 
as "modes of quantity," applicable primarily to that which has parts and 
is capable of more or less, i.e., especially to the number-series with its 
addibility and divisibility. They arise from contemplating the power of 
the mind to enlarge its quantitative ideas without end. This power of 
the mind suggests the idea of infinite, as the units themselves give us the 
idea of finite. Infinite and finite are thus not exactly "collective modes," 
but arise from a consideration of the collectively-generated series, by 
reflection on the way in which our minds produce it.^^ 

2. Simple Modes op Duration 

What is the simple idea modified in the second group? Is it "dura- 
tion" ? At first sight it might seem so. Duration is referred to as a simple 
idea, one of the most modified of simple ideas, one of the primary and 
original ideas from which all other ideas can be derived." And yet, just 
as "number" for Locke consists of imits, so here also, examination shows 
that the simple idea in this group is a kind of tmit in duration, a moment 
or instant, the brief portion of duration during which one idea can be held 
before the mind in the natural succession of ideas. The simple idea, 
then, of which the instances in the second group are simple modifications, 
is thus the "moment" or psychological duration-tmit." 

In what sense are the various lengths of duration to be regarded as 
"modes" of this duration-unit? The simple idea is here ftmdamentally 

» I i IS. pp. 4«-49; xi 6. p. 205; xii 5. p. 215; xjii 1. p. 218; xvi 2. S. 7, pp. 270-74; xxiv 2, p. 424; xxxi 
14, p. 513; Works IV p. 11; cf. Jour. 1678, King 2:123. Fractions are obtained by an analogous proc- 
ess of division* and small numbers can be obtained from larger ones by subtraction: II zv 9. p. 266; 
xvi 2, p. 272; zyii 1, 12, 18, pp. 276. 285, 290. 

IT II zvii 1, 7. pp. 276, 284; xviii 1, p. 294. Cf. Riehl. Pkilosophischer Kriticismus, 36. 44. 48, 50. 
Against the implied idealism of the text (in Riehl it is explicit), see infra, ch. v. 

" II X 6, p. 197; XV 9, pp. 264. 266; xvii 22. p. 293; xviii 6. p. 296; xxi 75. p. 373; xxiii 33, 34. pp. 418. 
420; III vi 11, p. 67; Ex Maltbr. sec. 43, p. 444. 

>• II xiv 1, 10. pp. 238, 243; xv 9, pp. 264, 266-67. 
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an idea of reflection. It comes into the mind in the simplest act of re- ' 
fleeting on the succession of our thoughts, whether such succession follows 
logical laws, or is dependent on psychological associations or on the succes- 
sion of sense-perceivables in the physical world. But days, years, ages, 
etc., do not coroe into our minds in this simple way. They are derived 
from the revolution of the earth in relation to the sun, and would so far 
seem to be ideas of sensation, rather than ideas of. reflection. How are we | 
to understand their relation to the simple idea, the psychological duratioQ> 
unit? 

Locke's position may perhaps be stated briefly as follows: — There x 
(1) duration in itself, or absolute duration, a constant and uniform temp< 
progression, strictly continuous and indivisible.'* There is (2) what i 
may call our psychological duration-sense, which furnishes us with a kind ^ 
of working scale for measuring that portion of absolute duration which 
coincides with our individual experience. This duration-sense is in effect 
an apprehension of the different ideas which succeed one another in our 
minds. That is to say, we measure any brief duration-period by reference 
to the number of ideas which we can observe to succeed one another in that 
period. Locke assumes that variation in the rate of succession of our 
ideas is so slight as to be negligible, so that this succession-rate fiuTiishes 
a fair index to the rate of absolute duration. The unit of this psychological 
scale is the "moment" mentioned above.'^ 

So far, all is clear enough: but complications ensue. This duration- 
scale can be applied directly only to a narrow extent. It can serve as a 
measure of successions in the physical world only so far as the physical 
rate of change is comparable to the psychological rate of succession of ideas. 
Physical motions which are very rapid or very slow are, as we should say 
nowadays, beyond the upper or lower limen of the duration-sense. Conse- 
quently, in dealing with physical changes, we use an objective, instead of 
a subjective, test of duration. We make use of certain periodical changes 
among physical phenomena as the objective standard or measure of time 
progression. Any constant periodical appearance, if universally observable, 
would ser\'e to distinguish time-intervals, but in practice we have come to 
use, as a type of such phenomena, the "diurnal and annual revolutions of 
the sun," so that minutes, hours, days, years, etc., represent portions of 
time measured out by the motion of the heavenly bodies, or in modem 
times (c. 1670), by the more accurate motion of a pendulum." 

Such motions, however, conduce to the measurement of duration only 
so far as they constantly bring about the reti.uTi of certain sensible ideas 

"Itiiv 1,31,23. pp. 238. 149, 351: 17 ll.p. 367icf. ivSnolc (dicUted to Caste), pp. 204-65. 
Blliiv, etp. J, 1. 9. 12. IS. 21. pp. 23S-4?. 
BII liv ID, II. 19. 21. pp. 2t3-44, 247. 2i9-5D. 
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in seeming equidistant periods. In other words, it is the equidistant 
period, and not the motion as such, which is important; and if we ask how 
we know that the motions of the heavenly bodies or of the pendiilum are 
equidistant, we are ultimately thrown back on our psychological time- 
sense, especially in judging the smaller intervals, which are more nearly 
comparable to its "moments." Thus we see that it is as corresponding 
to various groups or collections of duration-units, that hours, days, etc., 
can be used as measures of time." It is from this view-point that they are 
regarded as simple modes of the diu'ation-unit : they are the kind of mode 
known as "collective," formed, hke the nimibers, by the processes of 
abstracting, enlarging, and naming. 

What are we to say of time, and of finite and infinite diu-ation or eter- 
nity? In what sense are these considered as simple modes of the duration- 
unit? Time for Locke is that ixjrtion of absolute duration which enters 
into our hmnan experience, and is articulated and rendered suitable for 
human uses by the various objective measures of duration, employed as 
"landmarks," for denoting the position in duration of finite real beings, in 
respect to one another. That is, it is a complex system of relations, in 
which events can be dated with reference to one another. As a complex 
idea of this kind, it involves the indefinite enlarging of the simple dura- 
tion-unit so as to fill out the whole sphere of human history and human 
experience, and may in this sense be regarded as a collective mode of the 
simple idea." The concept of finite duration is given along with any and 
every group of "moments," but eternity or infinite duration, though 
acquired as an idea by a process of enlarging the duration-scale without 
ceasing, stands on a slightly different basis from the others. It is no mere 
collective mode, for no amount of repeating finite moments could give us 
infinity, but we conceive it by reflecting on the endless capacity for enlarg- 
ing our ideas which we have. It arises from reflection on the progressive 
enlargement of the scale and is thus concerned primarily with the progres- 
sion-side of the process, and only in a secondary sense with the content of 
the scale enlarged, in this case, its duration-quality. It is thus not certain 
how far infinite duration is to be considered strictly as a mode of the simple 
idea of dwration}'' 

In summary, we may say that Locke's view of duration contains three 
fundamental conceptions: — (1) absolute duration, (2) the subjective 
I measure of duration, of which the simple idea is the "moment," and (3) 
time, or duration articulated and systematised for human uses by refer- 
ence to physically objective measures. These objective measures are 
dependent for their duration-value ultimately upon our duration -sense and 

■ riiif 11-21, pp. 149-50. 

■ II til 17. p. 240: Jl. p. 256: » S, ». pp. 261, 26]:uvl3-l, pp. 436-37; cf. Fiuei'a note 1:263. n. >, 
> II ivi t, p. 174; STii 2, p. 277. 
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its unit, the moment. Hours, days, years, time, etc., are collective modes 
of this simple idea, while finite and infinite duration are only with diflBculty 
regarded as modes of duration at all. 

3. Simple Modes of Expansion 

What is the simple idea in the third group? Is it expansion, extension, 
space? As in the two previous groups, Locke at times writes as though 
this were the case. Space is said to be a simple idea, one of the most 
modified of simple ideas, and extension is mentioned as one of the primary 
and original ideas on which all others depend.^* But here, too, it is dear 
that space or expansion is not itself the simple idea in question. It could 
not, e.g., be repeated and added together in order to give us the idea of a 
furlong or a mile. Hence we see that the simple idea must be some rela- 
tively small portion of space, and further examination shows that this is 
indeed the case. Locke insists that the mind makes use of small measures 
of expansion, such as inches or feet, etc., as simple ideas, in building up 
the more complex ideas of spatial length. He further points out that the 
"ordinary smallest measure we have" of expansion is looked upon like the 
unit in the case of number. From this it would seem that the simple idea 
of expansion was an inch or something of the kind. But it is pointed out 
further that the simple idea is without a name: it is the least particle of 
matter or space we can discern. Locke suggests as a name, "sensible 
point," and clearly means, as Fraser interprets in his notes, what we should 
call minimum sensibile, the least portion of space of which we have a clear 
idea of sensation.^^ 

In what sense are inches, feet, furlongs, miles, etc., modes of this "sen- 
sible point"? The simple idea is here an idea of sensation, and as the 
modes in this group appear to be also ideas of sensation, it seems fairly 
easy to regard them all as collective modes, due to repetition and enlarging 
of the sensible point. However, Locke's treatment of expansion is in effect 
not quite so simple, but is strictly parallel to his treatment of duration. 
His position is thus as follows: — There is (1) absolute expansion,*^ (2) our 
expansion-sense, with its unit, the sensible point, (3) place, or that portion 
of expansion which enters into our experience and is articulated and 
systematised by reference to objective measures, such as the human foot 
or the diameter of the earth. These objective measures again derive their 
value as measures of expansion, ultimately from our expansion-sense, and 

" II V p. 158; viii 9. p. 170; x 6, p. 197; xiii 2, p. 219; xv 9, pp. 264<66; xvn 22. p. 293; xxi 75. p. 373; 
zziii 3. p. 394; xxxii 18. p. 522. 

" II xiii 27, p. 236; xv 9. pp. 266. 267; xvi 3, p. 271; cf. Jour, 1677. King 2:176-77. It is "the least 
particle of matter or space we can discern: ordinarily about a minute, and seldom less than thirty seconds, 
of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre." 

«• II iv 4. p. 155; xiii 10. p. 224; xv 2, 5. 8. 9. pp. 258, 261. 263, 266; xvii 4, p. 279. 
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represent collections of "points." All lines, angles, circles, etc., as well as 
feet, yards, and similar "objective" or physical measures of space are thus 
ultimately regarded as collective modes of the simple idea or sensible 
point.^' 

The treatment of finite and infinite expansion or immensity is precisely 
parallel to the treatment of finite and infinite duration. It is doubtful 
how far they can be regarded legitimately as collective modes of the expan- 
sion-tmit. They arise rather from contemplation of our power to enlarge 
our ideas of expansion without limit, and deal primarily with the enlarge- 
ment-aspect, and only secondarily with the expansion-quality as such.*** 

4. Simple Modes op Motion 

Locke's main purpose in dealing with simple modes is to show, in a 
number of important instances, that the content is derived from sensation 
or reflection, in the form of simple ideas, and that ideas somewhat remote 
from their "original" represent merely repetitions and enlargements of 
these simple ideas. This purpose he regards as already adequately ful- 
filled, and the other simple modes, including those in this fourth group, are 
dealt with only briefly, and "for method's sake." However, from the 
statement that modes of motion correspond to modes of extension, we may 
hazard the following hyx)othesis as to Locke's meaning .•'^ 

The simple idea in this group is not motion in the generally understood 
sense, though motion is certainly spoken of as a simple idea, a frequently 
modified simple idea, and one of the primary and original ideas, in a sense 
similar to what we have f otmd to be intended in the preceding groups. If 
we are to be governed at all by the analogy suggested by Locke himself, 
we should regard the simple idea of motion as an unnamed unit acqxiired 
by a kinaesthetic sense, the smallest portion of motion of which we have a 
dear idea of sensation. This psychological motion-unit would be the 
simple idea modified in all the instances in this fourth group." 

If we allowed ourselves to be guided yet further by the suggested 
analogy with extension, we should say that Locke's view of motion and its 
modes would contain the following three elements: (1) the idea of absolute 
motion, a pure continuum, (2) the kinaesthetic motion-tmit, (3) the com- 
plex system of motions which fall within htunan experience, and are articu- 
lated and systematised by reference to objective measures of motion, 
taken from moving physical objects. Such objective measures would be: 

» II zi 6, p. 205; ziii 4. 6. 7, pp. 220-22. 236; xv 2. p. 258. 

»• Of. farther II xvi 8. p. 274; xvii 2, 3. 7, pp. 277, 278, 281. 

« II xviii 1, 2. p. 294. 

« II ▼, p. 158; viii 9, p. 170; x 6, p. 197; xxi 75, p. 373; xviii 6, p. 296; xxii 10, p. 387; xxiii 3. p. 394; 
Illxi 11. pp. 66-67. 
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sliding, rolling, walking, running, creeping, etc., and the motion-element 
in these ideas would be seen, in the last analysis, to depend for its value on 
our kinaesthetic sense, and to correspond to collections or groups of the 
kinaesthetic units. From this view-point all the simple modes of 
group would be collective modes of the simple idea. 



Simple Modes op Power 



^_ 



It is by no means easy to discover precisely what Locke imderstands 
by power, and it is still more difficult to feel that its simple modes can be 
discovered and stated in detail. In Chapter XVIII of the second book, 
which deals professedly with simple modes, we can infer from sections 
6 and 7 : 

1. that the simple idea of power comes to our minds by sensation and 
reflection (passive power by sensation, and active power by reflection);" 

2. that when the mind has this simple idea of power, it can variously 
repeat and compound it, and so make new complex ideas or modes; 

3. that the simple idea of power has been modified to a great variety 
of such complex ideas, with names belonging to them; 

4. that the reason for this great variety of modifications of an idea 
such as power, is because men frame m.odes in matters of great and frequent 
concernment, such as human actions, and supply them with special names 
for purposes of rapid commimication. 

From these two sections in the chapter on "simple modes," one might 
be tempted to conclude that the simple idea of active power had for its 
simple modes the various human actions, which could perhaps be regarded 
as various combinations of an elementary sense of activity. Unfortunately 
for this hypothesis, we are definitely told later, in the chapter which deals 
oflicially with "mixed" modes, that while the idea of power is one of the 
most modified, and deals with the great business of mankind, viz., action, 
the various types of action form not simple, but mixed, modes. As in- 
stances we are given (1) consideration and assent (actions of the mind), 
(2) running and speaking (actions of the body), (3) revenge and murder 
(actions of both together). These instances are regarded as modes (1) of 
thinking and power combined, (2) of motion and power combined, (3) of 
thinking, motion, and power combined. It is for this reason that they 
are regarded as "mixed," i.e., as resulting from a combination of two or 
more simple ideas.** Thus the concrete suggestion of Chapter XVIII is 
seen to break down, and we are left without knowing in what direction to 



Jll-12, J13.3Z9-J0. 
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look for the simple modes of power, though we know that they are many 
in number, and are supplied with names. 

In this diflBculty we might try to extend the line of reasoning already 
adopted and verified in the cases of duration and expansion, and which 
is doubtless applicable also to nimiber. If we assimie an analogy with the 
previous groups, we should construct hypothetically the following theory: 

1. There is absolute power, the correlate of change as a whole, pure 
activity, the attribute of Deity.** 

2. We have a psychological activity-sense, derived from volition- 
experiences of different degrees of intensity. The unit degree of intensity 
of felt activity would be the simple idea of power, an idea primarily of 
reflection, expressing the smallest degree of activity which could be clearly 
observed by introspection.** 

3. From observation of the sphere of physical changes, so far as these 
come within human experience, we derive various physical or objective 
measures of power, such as horse-power, candle-power, volts, etc., and so 
far as absolute power enters into human experience, we regard it as an 
organisable system, measured in terms of energy-units such as ampferes, 
volts, horse-power, etc. Each of these objective measures ultimately 
derives its value as a measure of power from its correspondence to 
a group or collection of our felt psychological activity-units, and would 
consequently be regarded as a collective mode of the simple idea of 
power. 

The above tentative hypothesis is not completely verifiable by refer- 
ence to Locke's writings. Such terms as "horse-power," "ampftres," 
etc., are nowhere found, and the inferences from Chapter XVIII, which 
to some extent provide a justification for the theory suggested, occur in 
a chapter which professedly deals with the subject only briefly and "for 
method's sake." For the general view indicated, however, the subsequent 
chapters of this study will provide some general justification, by showing 
the consistency of the above hypothesis with Locke's general view-point. 
In detail, however, it should be regarded as definitely an imverified hypoth- 
esis, inserted here only for the sake of method. 

6. Simple Modes op Thinking 

Thinking, for Locke, consists psychologically in our having a continued 
"train" or sequence of ideas in our minds. Each part of this thought- 
process "perishes the moment it begins," and in consequence, any two 
thoughts, as successive parts of the same stream, are not identical, but 

*II xzi 2, p. 309; zxiii 28, p. 414; III vi 11, p. 66; IV iii 27. p. 219; cf. Crous. Dit Crundlagen dtr 
wMgionsphilosophischtn Lthren Lockes^ pp. 29. 35-37. 

M II zxi 5. 28, pp. 313. 329-30; xxiii 18. 30. pp. 407, 416; cf. Praser 1:311. n. 6. 
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must at least have different "begiimings of existence."*' This sequence 
of ideas, which we may perhaps symbolise in the form a-b-c-d , . . n, 
may take place "passively," as when our minds apprehend, without much 
active selection, sense-impressions in the precise order in which they affect 
the sense-organs, this order being governed by sequences in the external 
world. Locke recognises a second kind of passivity in the association of 
ideas, viz., when habitual sequences are formed on the basis of chance or 
custom, without logical relevance. He suggests tentatively a physiological 
explanation of this phenomenon, which would reduce it, in effect, to the 
first kind of passivity mentioned above." In such cases, where the con- 
nection between the elements of the thought-stream is the product of 
chance and non-rational factors, i.e., where there is no active (rational) 
choice and direction of our ideas, Locke is inclined to regard the experience 
as the lowest degree of what can be called reason, and as very little removi 
from having no conscious thought at all.'* 

So far we have been considering merely the passive power of thj 
There is always in our waking life a train of ideas succeeding one another 
in our minds, and attention to this sequence is the essence of thinldiigj 
whether the sequence is caused from without or is self-directed from witli-^ 
in. But there are various degrees of such attention, and these are not all 
"passive." In passive thinking, we attend merely to the thought-process 
as it happens; but in active thinking, we can bring into view at oiu- choice 
ideas which are out of sight, and can thus compare a past with a present 
idea. We can consider and contemplate any idea, by turning it on all 
sides, marking its relations and cirounstances, and inhibiting irrelevant 
thoughts. In a word, the mind can direct the course of the stream of 
thought, picking out for especial consideration any elements whatever. 
and arranging them at will.*" 

ThinkJDg, then, is attention to the sequence of ideas. What is the 
simple idea of thinking, of which the instances in this group are regarded 
as simple modifications? We are told that thinking is one of the primary 
and original ideas, one of the primary qualities of spirit;" but as Locke 
frequently regards it as covering the whole field of consciousness, includ- 
ing e.g., willing" and feeling," it is clear that the simple idea is narrower 

«IIvii», p. 16<:iiv3-«. 6. 9. U-IlS, 37. pp. 239.242.243,245, 252-S3; xii I . pp. 29B-99; i 
441: cf. Condxct of U. we. 30. p. §3. 

n II mi 1. 74. pp. 308. 371; xiiiii S-I, pp. 529-30. 

» n lil 1. 3. 4. pp. Z98-3D1 ; IV ivii 2, p. 3SS. 

■• In terms of our symbolUatioa luggcitHl. in the Uil. the lequeoce mmld be in the to 
a-c-a-c-, or any other cambiniition : ct. 11 Kin 3. pp. 299-300; ixi J. 74. pp. 3)3, 371; Worki Vf p. t 
Conduct 0] V. KCt. T, 30, pp. 4S-4ft. 83; cf. KOhler, op. til. 39. 

•< II <» 75. p. 373; ndii 30, p. 4tfi; Worki IV p. 2t; Nat. PliU., lii p. 49S. 

uniji2, p. Z<n;xii 17. 74. pp. 322, 371; kitu II . p. *it; d. Eiue. Hutim. 

•>II uiii 30. p. 41T; III i S. p. 5. 
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than this. In Chapter IX of the second book we are told that the first and 
simplest idea we have from reflection is what some call thinking in general. 
Locke himself prefers to call it "perception," and tmderstands by it what we 
should nowadays call simple apprehension, primarily, apprehension of ideas 
in our minds.** In fact, jtist as the simple idea of duration is the time of appre- 
hending one idea in our minds as it passes in sequence, so here, the simple idea 
of thinking would seem to be the smallest amoimt of the apprehension-process 
of which we have a clear idea of reflection, i.e., the apprehension of one idea. 
In duration, the emphasis is on the sequence, in thinking, it is on the idea.*^ 

"Perception," then, considered as the apprehension of one element of 
the thought-stream, is the simple idea of thinking. In what sense are 
remembrance, discerning, reasoning, judging, knowledge, faith, etc., to be 
regarded as simple modifications of this apprehension-imit? It is clear 
from the nature of the case, that no merely mechanical addition of appre- 
hension-tmits can give us "knowledge" or "faith," in the sense in which 
one plus one plus one gives us ''three." In what sense, then, is this "modi- 
fication" to be understood? Locke's position appears to be twofold. A 
ntmiber of the simple modes of thinking are expUcitly considered as "degrees" 
of thinking, i.e., as names for the different degrees of intensity or active 
power with which we attend to the thought-sequence. Sensation, for 
instance, is the almost purely passive reception of ideas from external 
Bense-impressions. Reverie and dreaming are almost as passive: in these 
states the ideas float along with a minimum of choice and direction. Con- 
templation, intention, or study, on the other hand, are states in which we 
exert a considerable degree of active thinking-power.** Locke also seems 
to recognise as "degrees" of thinking a further series, which varies, not from 
the pole of passive reception to the pole of active selection, but from obscur- 
ity to clear and distinct perception. To some extent these two view- 
points coincide, but the distinction is not clearly worked out. From this 
combined view-point, the following can all be considered as simple modes 
of thinking: sensation, imagination, reverie, dreaming, ecstasy, intention, 
contemplation, apprehending, comprehending, etc., knowing, believing, 
adhering, preferring, etc., doubting, etc., fearing, hoping, etc., to the end 
of the list. These are all instances of apprehension of an idea either between 
the poles of obscurity (hardly apprehending at all) and clear and distinct 
knowledge, or between the poles of passive reception and active selection, 
exemplified in the case of reverie or dreaming as opposed to study. 

The remaining instances can perhaps be imderstood by reference to the 
stream of ideas. Remembrance, for instance, is the perception of a past 

** II ix 1. p. 183; cf. vi 1, p. 159; xxi 5, p. 314. 

•II XV 9. p. 266; xxiii 4, p. 420; IV i p. 169; vii 4. 9, 10, pp. 269. 271. 273, 274. Works IV p. 221. 
Educ. sec. 167. 

« II xix 3. pp. 299-300, etc. 



perception, and occurs with one of the elements (say b) repeated in the 
stream of thought a-b-c-d-fc-f-fc. Remembrance thus seems to refer to a 
combination of a present perception with a past perception-unit, and 
would in this way be a collective mode. Recollection also appears to be 
much the same as remembrance, but contains also the idea of a greater 
intensity-degree of "seeking," and is thus partly a collective mode, partly 
a degree-modification of the simple idea. We might similarly say that 
contemplation could be interpreted as repetition of an apprehension-umt 
with an identical content (b-b-b-b), and could thus be regarded as a col- 
lective mode. But this would take us rather beyond the expressed view o£ 
Locke, who treats it definitely as a "degree." The possible dual basis ot 
explanation, however, indicates — as indeed Locke himself confesses — that 
the position with regard to the simple modes of this idea has not been con> 
pletely worked out.*' 

If we wish to sum up tentatively Locke's view of thinking and its. 
simple modes, we should say that it contains the following three funda- 
mental conceptions: 

1. the idea of absolute or infinitely perfect thought, attributable to 
the Deity;" 

2. the simple apprehension-unit, our human subjective measure 
thinking; 

3. the sphere of human experience in general, and in particidar the 
system of scientific knowledge, which, from the point of view of reflection, 
is organised with reference to the degrees of probability and of demon- 
strative and intuitive knowledge, of which degrees the simple modes, 
sensation, imagination, reasoning, faith, etc., considered above, are in- 
stances. These simple modes are ultimately degrees or perhaps in a few 
instances collective modifications of the simple apprehension-imit which 
Locke calls "perception."" 

7. Simple Modes of Pleasure and Pain 

The simple ideas of pleasure and pain can not be described or under*; 
stood apart from the simple experiences in which they are given. As the" 
"simple" ideas of such experiences, Locke probably imderstands the least 
amounts or degrees of such experiences, of which we have clear ideas ot 
sensation and reflection.'" Satisfaction, delight . . . misery, etc. 
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recognised as simple modes in the sense of degrees of intensity of pleastire 
and pain.*^ The "passions" and "more simple modes" dealt with in 
Chapter XX are all dependent on degrees of pleasure and pain arising 
under various conditions in our experience. They are not strictly modes 
of pleastu'e and pain, but depend on, and can not be understood without 
reference to, degree-modifications of pleasure and pain. For a similar 
reason good and evil, a consideration of which often causes pleasure and 
pain, though they are not exactly modes (for a cause is not a mode), are yet, 
as being so intimately boimd up with pleasure-pain experiences, considered 
briefly in this chapter.*^* 

In brief summary, then, we can say that Locke's view contains the 
following fundamental conceptions: 

1. the idea of absolute pleasure or infinite happiness, attributable to 
the Deity;" 

2. our pleasure and pain sense, which ftunishes us with the simple idea 
of pleasure and pain; 

3. our affective life as a whole, so far as this is considered by reference 
to the various passions, which correspond to various modes of pleasure- 
pain in the sense of degrees. 

8. Simple Modes op Matter 

On the hypothesis of molecular physics, to which Locke inclines, though 
without entire acceptance, the simple idea in this group is the least particle 
of matter, of which we can have a clear idea; it is not exactly an idea of 
sensation, but should rather be regarded as an idea of a kind of microscopic 
sensation.** This simple idea is the atom. Solidity, bulk, texture or 
cohesion of parts, are regarded as simple collective modes of this idea; 
figure, extension, and motion also seem to Locke to depend on a number 
of corporeal particles, in order to retain any significance for man.** The 
secondary qualities are regarded officially as various combinations of tex- 
ture, motion, etc., i.e., ultimately also as collective modes of the atom.** 

In analogy with the preceding cases, we might point out that Locke's 
view contains the following three fundamental conceptions: 

ft II vii 2. p. 161. 

*> II XX 2. 3. 5, pp. 302-04. Martinak {op. cit. 10) omits the degrees of pleasure-pain of ch. vii and 
the "more simple modes" of ch. xx, and adds to his list of passions also envy and anger. But envy and 
anger are "mixed" modes, as containing a sense of value for the person envied, and some consideration 
of revenge, respectively, as well as pleasure and pain (see xx 14, p. 306). 

ttll xxiii 33. p. 418; III vi p. 66. 

•« II xxiii 12, p. 403; IV x 14 flF.. pp. 317 £E. 

» II viii 24, p. 180; IV vi 14, p. 264; cf. Jour. 1676, King 2:123. 

*II viii passim\ xxiii 7, pp. 397-98; IV xiv 12, p. 380; Nat. Phil, xi p. 494. 
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1. the idea of pure matter, or the "real constitution of things," under- 
stood by the Deity alone;*' 

2. our notion of the atom, human and hypothetical; 

3. physical science, or the system atisation of human knowledge in 
terms of modifications of the atom-concept. So far as the atora-concept 
is hypothetical, a simple idea of a supposed microscopic sensation rather 
than a simple idea of actual sensation, by so much must our physical science 
built upon such a basis fall short of e.g., mathematical knowledge, which is 
based on the clear and distinct apprehension of a simple idea which is actual.*' 

It is doubtful how far the above group can be compared strictly with 
the other seven groups. It deals with "qualities" rather than with 
"ideas."*° From the point of view of ideas, Locke emphatically regards 
primary and secondary ideas, not as modes, but as simple ideas. It is 
degrees of sweetness, degrees of light, shades of color, etc., i.e., degrees of 
the ideas of the secondary qualities, which are considered as simple modes. 
In this sense they are rightly so considered. Words, times, etc., are per- 
haps to be regarded as collective modes of a simple idea of sound. 

So far we have examined each of the eight groups of simple modes in 
order to discover within each group in what sense the instEinces given are 
to be understood as modifications of their respective simple ideas. It remains 
to put together the results of these separate enquiries, in order to realise 
the general meaning which the conception of simple mode has for Locke. 

In groups 1, 2, 3, 8, and perhaps also 4, 5, and to a slight extent 6, the 
basis on which the mind constructs the simple modes appears to be similar: 
the instances are collective modes, consisting of groups of unit-elements 
added together in a definitely quantitative manner. Locke is himself well 
aware of this, and does not hesitate to point out that our modal knowledge 
in these various groups deals properly only with the mathematical aspect 
of the ideas in question.'" 

In groups 5, 6, and 7, the ba.sis is not exactly quantitative. The dif- 
ference between the various modes in each group is not precisely a matter 
of more or less in terms of quantitative units, but rather of quahtative 
units, — more or less in terms of qualitative degree. It is a matter of 
greater or less approximation to clear and distinct thinking, of greater and 
less degrees of pleasure and pain, etc.*' 

In both cases there is a common element, which we have expressed by 
means of the terms "more" and "less." Our general conclusion, then,. 
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wotild appear to be: — A simple mode is {quantitatively or qualitatively) 
more or less than a simple idea of sensation or reflection. It arises by means 
of a mental construction in three stages: abstracting, enlarging (or subtract- 
ing), naming. In other words, it is an expanded or diminished idea of 
sensation or reflection.** 

This, then, appears to be the meaning of the conception of simple mode 
as Locke understands it. But as this view seems to imply a definitely 
relativistic standpoint with regard to modal knowledge, it remains to deal 
with the chief difiSculties inherent in such a standpoint. These are: — (1) 
the simple idea, (2) relations, so far as modes are distinguished from them, 
(3) the concept of substance. The next three chapters will be devoted to 
a discussion of these three difficulties. We should then be in a position 
to answer the first part of our problem, viz., to state the meaning of the 
conception, before advancing to the second part, in which the epistemo- 
logical function of simple modes is to be examined. 

•> Of. IV zii 7. 15. pp. 347, 355-56. 




At the dose of the last chapter we found ourselves compelled, in view 
of the relativistic theory of knowledge implied in oiir conclusions, to 
inquire in what sense any ideas could be "simple."' There is, however, a 
further, and perhaps more immediately pressing, reason for the present 
investigation. As a matter of fact, Locke treats many of the terms, 
which we have, on his authority, already considered to be simple modes, 
i.e., complex ideas,— also at times as simple ideas. This fact challenges 
explanation, and as any answer to the first question would have to account 
for this difficulty also, we shall proceed inductively, beginning with a 
consideration of the ambiguous instances in question. The following is a 
complete list of terms undoubtedly referred to in this double sense: 

1. One, number. 

2. Duration, second, minute, hour, day, year. 

3. Extension, inch, foot, cubit, parasang, figure, place, space. 

4. Motion. 

5. Power. 

6. Remembering, perceiving, judging, discerning, reasoning, knowledf 
believing, willing, doubting. 

7. Satisfaction, uneasiness. 

8. Solidity, bulk, texture, or cohesion of parts, motion, rest. 



1. SiMPLS Ideas of Number 

The fijst group has already been dealt with to some extent in the p 
ceding chapter, where it was simply stated that unity or one is a simple 
idea arising by abstraction from simple sense-experiences of unity. It 
remains to ask a little more definitely (a) how we obtain this simple idea, 
(b) what it is when we have obtained it, and (c) in what sense it is "simple." 
We shall then be in a position to compare it with "one" considered as a 
mode, if it is so considered by Locke. 

No idea is suggested to the mind by more ways than that of unity or 
one. It is suggested to the understanding by every object without and 
every idea within, Whatever we can consider as one thing, whether a 
real (physical) being or an idea, suggests to the understanding the idea of 
unity. In other words, we receive the idea of unity or one both Erom 
observation and from introspection; i.e., we receive the idea pasMvely. 

tiipli n/ inditidnaUly in Ihi piiiojopAy cf TMor-aa Bill CrM«. di. u. 
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without altering it in any way; it is given to xis. Precisely how it is given 
to us we can not explain, beyond aflBrming that it is suggested to us by 
every occasion of perception, external or internal.^ 

From this it appears that we consider every object whatever as "one" ; and 
for the latter-day student the question at once arises, how this unity is to be 
understood. Is it something belonging to the object-in-itself, which we 
merely apprehend passively, or does it belong to the object only in relation to 
our perception of it, i.e., so far as it is an object-for-a-subject? In the sec- 
ond case, imity would presumably be something in the nature of the percipi- 
ent subject, "suggested" to the mind on the occasion of perception, a 
"category" with which the mind reacts to the stimulus of the perceivable.* 

In many cases there is no doubt whatever that the tmity in question 
is introduced by the mind into certain mental phenomena, as indeed into 
certain physical phenomena. In all cases of construction, e.g., cases of 
a synthesis of elements in accordance with some plan, it is the mind which 
introduces the unity, thouo^h the elements must of course be themselves 
combinable, i.e., in the present case, logically consistent. Thus all mixed 
modes are tmdeniably cases of arbitrary mental construction, and the imity 
which the mode possesses is given by the mind and fixed by the process of 
naming, as in the cases of "triumph," "procession," "ostracism," etc. 
The same is true of the imity of simple modes, of relations, of nominal 
essences, in a word, of all complex ideas whatever.* Even in the case of 
certain simple ideas the same appears to be true. Consider, e.g., the 
"tmit" in duration and extension, dealt with in the last chapter. In 
themselves, duration and extension are strictly continua, and as such do 
not admit of units, etc., which are discontinuous. In such cases the so- 
called imit is only a quasi-imit, and is recognised by Locke to be of a man- 
made kind, the smallest portion of these continua of which we have a clear 
idea of sensation or reflection. From his recognition of the fact that such 
"units" in duration are only approximately eqtial, and his vacillation on 
the question as to what precisely the unit in extension is, we can readily 
see that there is something relative and only approximately unitary about 
these conceptions.* Finally, Locke himself admits that there is no uni- 
versal agreement as to precisely what amotmts in the various groups dealt 
with in the last chapter are to be taken as tmitary, so that we infer that in 
all these cases the "tmity" is man-made, arbitrary, approximate, introduced 
by the mind into phenomena for htiman conveniences in living here below. 

We are not, however, to conclude from this to an idealistic interpre- 
tation of Locke's standpoint. The question as to the part played in 

s 11 i 2. p. 122; vii 7. p. 163; xvi 1. p. 270; IV xi 2. p. 326; Ex. Malehr. sees. 9. 10. 15. 16. 18. 

* Cf. Praser's notes 1:145, 163, 270. On the interpretation of "suggested." see Appendix, infra. 

* II ii 2, p. 145; xzii 2, p. 382; III v, 9-15. pp. 49-53; vi passim, 
■For references, see preceding chapter. 
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our conception of unity by the transcendental unity of self-consciousness 
is not raised by him. As the last paragraph to some extent indicates, 
unity for Locke means primarily numerical unity. Every idea whatever 
is numerically one, but the numerical unit itself is one in the strictest 
sense. In other cases, it is the mind which introduces numerical unil 
into its constructions, so far as may be; but in the case of the numl 
scries, 1, 2, 3, 4 . . . , the discrete unit in its strictest sense is already 
part of the series, and with this view-point Locke remains "uncriticall] 
satisfied,' 

So much for what Locke understands by "one," It remains to ask in' 
what sense the arithmetical unit is "simple." In view of the statement 
that it has "no shadow of variety or composition in it," the usual method 
of interpretation is to regard it, like other simple ideas, which are all "un- 
compounded," as "an unanalysable phenomenon."' This may be quite 
correct, but if we take the Lockian terms in the Locldan sense, we can go 
a little further than this. In saying that simple ideas in general are "un- 
compounded," and that imity is without "variety or composition," he 
means that we do not perform the mental function of "composition." In 
dealing with the nmnerical series, e.g., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 . . . , if we wish 
to apprehend 7, we have to add up: 1, I plus 1 (2), 2 plus 1 (3), 3 plus 1 
(4) ... 6 plus 1 {7}. In other words, seven is obtained by a process 
of composition, or adding one to one, one to two, etc. But "one" is itseU 
the first number, and no process of composition is necessary to apprehe 
one, as it is if we wish to apprehend two, three, etc. The simple idea 
this group is thus the first eletnent apprehended in order to build up tlw 
composite numbers: it is the smallest portion of the series which we can 
apprehend clearly and distinctly. The "simplicity" of the arithmetical 
unit thus depends on its relation to our apprehension. 

If "one" is the first and simplest idea, the number obtained withi 
composition, and if the modes are all expanded or diminished ones, 
are all obtained by composition, it looks as though we must have beell' 
mistaken in placing "1" also among the modes of the simple idea of num- 
ber in the preceding chapter. In what conceivable sense could one possibly 
be considered as a modification of the unmodified unit? Is not this a 
"contradiction"? It is true that in the third section of the chapter which 
deals officially with the simple roodcs of number — a section entitled "each 
mode distinct" — the language used implies that 2, 1, 200, are all alike 
"combinations," i.e., simple modes; but might we not, one could urge, 
here be facing one of the typically Lockian "inexactitudes of expression?" 
In view of the first section of the chapter could not one emend the exprea-_ 
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• 

sion in some way, so as to understand 2 and 200 alone as combinations or 
modes, the 1 being treated as after all only the tmcompounded simple 
idea? The case is perhaps not so desperate. In the fifth section, which 
deals with the generation of the number-series, we find that not only ad- 
dition, but also subtraction, can be employed. Thus, three minus one gives 
us two, which is a mode: two minus one gives us one — is this also a 
mode? It is at any rate not the "imcompoxmded" tmit, for we have 
apprehended it as a result of subtraction, and as so apprehended it would 
seem to have a right to the name, "simple mode of number."* 

Thus we see that the difference between simple idea and simple mode 
in this group is based on the relation of our apprehension to the ntmiber- 
series. In itself, arithmetical quantity constitutes an infinite progressive 
series, from infinite smallness at one extreme to infinite largeness at the 
other. In the abstract, any point could be taken as a starting-point, and 
any increment of addition or subtraction could be employed as a base for 
constructing all the other niunbers, which would then be modes of the first. 
But in the case of human beings, our point of contact with quantitative 
reality, i.e., the smallest portion of arithmetical quantity of which we 
have a clear and distinct idea, happens to be "one"; and, as our tmit of 
apprehension, "one" is our simple idea, and any number obtained by means 
of composition or subtraction from this apprehension-unit is a simple mode 
of it.« 

"Ntimber" has already been dealt with in the preceding chapter. Locke 
uses it in the sense of the nvimber-series, which is not a simple idea, but 
can be regarded in two ways, each of which is complex, (a) It is some- 
times regarded as the nvimber-series in an absolute sense, progressing to 
infinity in the direction of largeness or in the direction of smallness; this 
is not a simple idea, but (like "infinity") is too large for our understanding 
to grasp; it belongs to the "vast ocean of being" in which our thoughts lose 
themselves, (b) It is also at times treated as the human ntimber-series, 
i.e., the system of numbers used in the mathematical evaluation of our 
htunan experience, a mere fragment of the absolute series; in this sense 
Locke regards it as constituted of imits, in the process of composition, and 
in this sense it is definitely a collective mode of the simple idea of number. 
There are, it is true, times when the term is used as though it was simple, 
but as we have already seen, this is only in a loose sense, in which it is 
intended for the "unit." Taken strictly, then, "nimiber" is not really a 
simple idea at all, but is either a collective mode, or else the absolute num- 
ber-series.^® 

• II xvi 1, 3. 5; pp. 270. 272; cf. xvii 1, p. 276. 

• II xvii 10, 12, pp. 283, 285. 

^* References given in preceding chapter. For Locke's "absolute" view, in which reality is itself 
mathematical, see farther, ch. v, infra. 
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primary idea, but as the mere termination of extension, or even of color, 
and in the chapter on the simple modes of space he describes minutely 
its generation from lines and angles enclosing a space. From this point 
of view it is pronounced officially to be a complex idea, more particularly 
a simple mode of space or extension. The various figures {triangles, circles, 
etc.) are all regarded, as a rule, as simple modes, not of figure, but of space,' 
Consequently, it is only loosely that figure is referred to as a simple idea. 
Strictly regarded, it is to be taken as a mode, as a collective mode of th*j 
simple idea of space, the "sensible point,"'* 

Place is uniformly regarded by Locke as a simple mode. But in one 
passage "situation" is included in the list of primary qualities, and the 
ideas of primary qualities are usually treated as "simple." It has been 
urged that "situation" is identical in meaning with "place," and that 
consequently, what Locke usually states explicitly to be a mode, which 
is a complex idea, he here regards as a definitely simple idea; in other 
words, we are faced by a typicaJ "contradiction."'" The case is perhaps 
not so desperate as this thesis would maintain; at least, if we compare the 
list of primary qualities given in this passage with the shgbtly differing 
lists given elsewhere," it would appear to be used to take the place of the 
term "extension." We shall accordingly regard "place," not as a sim] 
idea, but as a simple mode of space. 

In summary we may say that in this group the relation between sim] 
idea and simple mode is based on the relation of our apprehension to 
absolute space. Absolute space is strictly a continuum, infinitely extended 
in every dimension.^ In the abstract, any starting-point whatever, and 
any measure of expansion might theoretically be taken as an increment 
with which to construct simple modes. In the concrete, we, as human 
beings, take the smallest portion of infinite space of which we have a clear 
idea o£ sensation, the sensible point. This represents the point of contact 
of the human mind with absolute space, and when expanded in the one 
direction gives us the various geometrical figures, lines, angles, circles, etc., 
and when expanded as a sort of scale, the units of which represent sensible 
points, serves to evaluate in expansion-terms physical objects frequently 
met with in our experience, such as the human foot, or the various divi- 
sions of the diameter of the earth; these we can then use as derivative 
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measures (relatively simple ideas) in dealing with external sense-phenom- 
ena. The modes in this group thus derive their value for us from the fact 
that they are composite expansions or diminutions of the simple idea, by 
means of which we come into definite contact with space as it is 'Hn itself." 

4. Simple Ideas op Motion 

Motion is consistently referred to as a simple idea of sensation, obtained 
through more than one sense, as the idea of one of the primary and origi- 
nal qualities of bodies, as modified into many complex ideas, and as one 
of the simple ideas which go to make up our concept of a substance, and, 
when expanded to infinity, our idea of God." In these passages it is 
almost invariably associated with extension, duration, etc., which we have 
already seen to be, when taken in this general sense, not simple ideas at 
all, but either collective modes or absolutes presupposed by Locke. In 
the same way here, it can not consistently be maintained that "motion" 
in the general sense is other than complex. In a way, Locke admits this, 
for he always understands it as including active motion (motivity) and 
passive motion (mobility), which are two ideas, though he insists that the 
truest sense of motion is active motion. The strictly simple idea would 
seem to be some kinaesthetic sense-tmit, derived from introspection. 
This would presumably represent our human point of contact with the 
relatively infinite possibilities of motion.^ But as the subject is treated 
only briefly and for method's sake, we are not in a position to draw any 
more definite conclusions from this group, other than to recognise an ap- 
parent similarity to the results drawn definitely from the preceding 
groups. 

5. Simple Ideas op Power 

The idea of power is treated only obscurely by Locke. In the chapter 
devoted especially to a consideration of this idea, he appears to regard it 
as fundamentally the idea of active power, i.e., a productive activity 
which is the correlate of produced change. Active power in the general 
sense, is attributed (in an infinite degree) to the Deity,^ and is no more 
a strictly simple idea, than are duration, expansion, and motion in the 
absolute sense. From the relatively vague hints in Locke's writings, we 
should expect the "simple" idea of active power to be the least degree of 
activity of which we, as spirits, have a clear idea of reflection; in other 
words, it would be derived introspectively from the sense of activity in 

"11 V, p. 158; viii 9, p. 170; x 6, p. 197; xviii 6, p. 296; xxii 10, p. 387; xxiii 3, p. 394; III vi 11, p. 67. 

"II xxi 3. p. 310; III vi 11. p. 67. 

>* To the references from the preceding chapter, add here: Praser, Introd. to Ed. of Essay, I pp. ci-citi. 
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voIitton-experieiiceK.** This would give us a hrnmn point of c 
the infinite posstbiUties of pover in general, and '•»pj"nafing of the " 
pounded" idea mmld enable us to lealxse the po>irets in other spirits and 
in nature.*^ 



6. SuFLE Ideas op TmxKixG 

In the controversy with SttOmgfleet. Locke refers twice to thinking as 
a "iDodi£catk»i" of substanoe.** Are we to oonclude that he sometimes 
Rgards thinking as a mode? It seems plain, from the nature of the case, 
that be can not possibly believe that a bypotbeticaUy simple idea of sub- 
stance rmght be compounded in sucb a way that in one compound it would 
£jve ns the mental construction known as solidity, and in another com- 
pound, the mental construction known as thinking. The passage can per- 
haps best be explained otherwise. It is in support of his contention that 
matter might conceivably be endowed with the power of thinVing. that 
Lodce treats solidity and thinking as ''modifications." From the context 
it is plain that he is using the term somewhat loosely in the general sense 
of "attribute," and in the Stillingfleet controversy', as well as in the paralld 
passage in the Essay, solidity and thinking are, in fact, consistently treated 
as simple ideas, the correlative attributes (rf substance. 

Remembering is at times referred to as one of the "operations of the 
mind," which in the second book are as a rule regarded as providing us 
with simple ideas of reflection.*' At other times, however, it is very 
definitely stated to be a simple mode of the simple idea of thinking, with a 
suggestion that it is a "collective" mode of this perception-unit.*' Fraser 
seems to consider it to be a simple idea," and yet, from the account in Chap- 
ter XIX of the second book, it can hardly be regarded as without "com- 
position." Considering how indefinite Locke is in the passages referred 
to for support of the simple-idea theor>', and how very definite in the pas- 
sages which support the view that it is a simple mode, it seems best to 
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recognise the fact that at times Locke tends to regard the various opera- 
tions of the mind as furnishing us with clear simple ideas — ^he is definite 
about this, though not very definite as to whether "remembrance" is one 
of these — while at other times he tends to reduce all the operations of the 
mind to the fundamental one of "perception" or simple apprehension, 
treating sensation, remembrance, etc., as modifications of this one fun- 
damental idea." 

That "perceiving" is a simple idea, in fact the simple idea of thinking, 
our investigation in the previous chapter has already sufficiently estab- 
lished.** In what sense, then, could perceiving be itself considered as a 
simple mode? There is one passage in the second book, in which perceiving 
is referred to, along with choosing, as a mode of thinking. Thinking 
seems here to be used in its most general sense, as equivalent to conscious- 
ness,** and perceiving appears to mean a definite degree of thinking, i.e., 
a degree of thinking which is definitely apprehending, as opposed to a less 
definite degree of consciousness, in which choosing, perceiving, etc., are 
not yet sufficiently clear to be distinctly apprehended. This passage, 
however, presents us with an isolated case: and in general, Locke's view 
tmdoubtedly is, that perceiving is not a mode in the sense of a degree of 
thinking, but that it is the simple idea of which the various modes of 
thinking are degrees or compounds. 

"Judging" appears to be regarded by Fraser as a simple idea, doubtless 
on the grotmd that it is an operation of the mind observable in introspec- 
tion.** But whenever Locke mentions it definitely, he refers to it in ways 
which indicate that for him it is a mode of thinking. Thus, in the chapter 
entitled "of the modes of thinking," it is referred to officially as an "opera- 
tion of the mind and tnode of thinking,^ ^^ and from the official account of 
it in the fourth book,*^ it appears to be distinctly complex: for in it we 
apprehend the probable agreement or disagreement of two ideas mediately, 
i.e., by the intervention of others; and this would seem to give us a mode 
of perception which is partly a degree, in that it falls short of perfect knowl- 
edge, and partly a collective mode (as involving the apprehension of many 
ideas, each of which apprehensions would prestimably be a simple idea). 
We shall therefore regard "judging," not as a simple idea, but as a simple 
mode of the simple idea of thinking. 

"Reasoning" is referred to as a simple idea of reflection, on the groimd 
that it is an operation of the mind about its simple ideas received through 

» Of. II xxi 75, p. 373. 

"II i 4, p. 123; ch. ix. esp. p. 192; xi 14, p. 211; xxviii 14, p. 481; Works IV p. 21; Fraser 1:192. n. 

•* II xxi 17, p. 322, and Fraser 's note ad loc. 

•• Fraser 2:42. n. For further references sec supra, note 29. 

»• II xix 2. p. 299; cf. II vi 1, p. 159. 

•» IV xiv 4, p. 362; xvii 17, p. 409; cf. Misc. Papers, King 2:106. 
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sensation, an operation which, whea reflected upon. i.e., in introspection, 
furnishes us with a siinple idea." On the other hand, preciselv as in the 
case of "judging," it is definitely referred to. in the chapter on the modes 
of thinking, as a mode,'^ and the description of reasoning in the fourth 
book appears to indicate its complexity beyond the possibility of doubt." 
As compared with the simple idea of thinking, i.e.. the apprehension o£ 
one idea in our minds, reasoning, as being the apprehension of a srries 
of ideas in their logical connections, would seem to be a collective mode- 
for it certainly includes a complexity of "intuitions." 

"Knowing" is similarly referred to as a simple idea of reflection, on 
the ground that it is one of the operations of the mind analogous to judging 
and reasoning, etc." However, there is reason to believe that Locke at 
times uses it as identical in signification with thinking or percei\-inK ie 
in a somewhat loose sense." Elsewhere it is officially included among the 
simple modes of thinking,** and the account of knowledge in the fourth 
boot as "perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas," as com- 
pared with the simple idea of thinking (mere apprehension of an idea or 
its meaning), is at once seen to be complex.** In fact, it seems to be a 
simple mode of the simple idea, either when considered as a "degree" 
Higher than pTObabiUty,** or as a collective mode of perception.** 

"Believing" is taken by Frascr to be a simple idea, presumably of an 
operation of the mind apprehended in introspection.** But Locke refers 
definitely to "faith" as a mode," and in the account of belief which we 
find in the fourth book, it is very plainly a complex process, at least as 
complex as knowledge, from which indeed it differs only inasmuch as the 
connections of elements are not apprehended intuitively, but are matters 
of probable presumption." It thus appears to be a mode. i.e., a degree 
of probability less than ivM knowledge, and perhaps also, in view of its 
complexity, a collective mode of the simple idea of thinking. 

Though one might be tempted to infer from Chapter I of the second 
book that "doubting" was taken by Locke to be a simple idea of an opera- 
tion of the mind revealed in introspection,*' yet it is mentioned too defi- 
nitely as a mode of thinking for us to be in doubt as to Locke's real inten- 
tion.*^ It appears to be understood as a simple mode, in the sense of a 
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degree of assent or probability, something less than certainty, though it 
is also perhaps complex, in the sense in which a proposition, which contains 
two ideas, is more complex than a simple apprehension of one idea, and may 
thus be also regarded as a collective mode of the simple idea of thinking. 

"Discerning" appears to be referred to as one of the operations which 
the mind may reflect on and observe in itself, and would thus seem to be 
a simple idea;** but in the only passage in which Locke speaks decisively, 
it is definitely stated to be a mode of thinking,*' and as the accotmt of it 
in Chapter XI seems definitely to regard it as complex (for it presupposes 
at least two simple apprehensions, in order that one can be distinguished 
from the other), it would thus appear to be a collective mode of the simple 
idea of thinking. 

"Willing" naturally gives rise to doubts. In the preceding chapter we 
regarded it as a simple mode of thinking, in accordance with the official 
declaration in the chapter on the modes of thinking, that volition, equally 
with reasoning, judging, and knowledge, is such a mode.*® Furthermore, 
the accotmt of volition as the power of the mind to determine its thought 
to the producing ... of any action, or an act of the mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion,*^ seems to indicate that the cognitive elements 
ascribed to it are certainly more complex than the simple apprehension 
of an idea, and accordingly it appears to be a collective mode of the simple 
idea of thinking. However, there are undoubtedly many passages in which 
Locke regards willing, not as complex, but definitely as a simple idea of 
reflection, analogous to thinking." We have ourselves suggested, in ac- 
cordance with indications in Locke's work, that some simple volition- 
experience is the simple idea of active power, and it is clear that Locke 
tends to identify willing and active power. Consequently, unless we are 
prepared to regard power, with its modes, as all modes of thinking, it looks 
as though we ought to regard willing, in the sense of some simple intro- 
spective experience of active power, as a simple idea, rather than as a simple 
mode of thinking.' On the other hand, the reasons adduced in the first 
part of this paragraph are similar to grotmds which, in other cases, have 
decided us to treat the terms in question as modes rather than as simple 
ideas. The only conclusion which can be at all just to all the evidence 
is to say that Locke uses "volition" or * 'willing" in rather a loose sense, and 
understands by it in effect two elementary conceptions: on the one hand, 
it is definitely cognitive, and as containing a complexity of cognitive 

«n i 4. p. 123; xi 2. 14. pp. 202. 211. 

• II vi 2, p. 159; xi. 1, p. 202. 

M II xix 2. p. 299; xxi 17, p. 322. 

n II xxi 15. p. 320. 

nil i 4. p. 123; vi 1. p. 159; xxi 30. p. 331; xxiii 15. 18. 30. 32. pp. 406. 407. 416. 417; xxviii 14. pp. 
4SO-81; III vi 11. p. 67; cf. Nat, PhU. xu p. 495. 
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dements is regarded as a collective mode of the simple idea of thinking. 
On the other hand, in the sense of "motivity," or the active power which 
can initiate changes of motion, whether among thoughts or in the world 
of physical objects, it appears to be distinguished from the simple idea of 
thinking, and perhaps contains, in some elementary activity-sense, a 
"simple" idea of active power or willing. More than this we can not say: 
and even to say this is to introduce a sharper analysis into the problem 
than is done by Locke himself." 

In summary, we might say that in this group the relation of simple 
idea to simple mode is somewhat similar to the relation discovered in the 
preceding groups. However, Locke's aversion to "speculation" prevents 
him from working out clearly what he understands by perfect thought, 
the thought attributed to the Deity. It appears to include the whole 
content of possible thinking, and to be intuitive rather than discursive.** 
More than this we are not told: we are not therefore in a position to draw 
clear and definite conclusions. But we may suggest hypothetically that 
perfect thought seems to be like our thought, expanded in content, and 
perhaps also in clearness and distinctness, to infinity, and that conse- 
quently the simple idea of thinking constitutes our human point of con- 
tact with the divine thought, and that the various modes of thinking 
(with some reservations on the subject of "willing") are all human expan- 
sions or contractions of this contact-imit which is simple apprehension, 
either collectively or as a matter of degree of clearness, etc. 

7. Simple Ideas of Pleasure and Pain 

Satisfaction and uneasiness are referred to both as simple ideas and 
as modes." The grotmd for their "simplicity" is that they are apprehended 
in reflection. The grotmd for their being considered as modes is that 
they are complex forms of pleasure and pain. Locke deals with the whole 
matter of pleasure and pain somewhat briefly. We can, however, extract 
the following conclusions from his treatment : — Pleasure and pain are used 
in a somewhat general sense, as class-names which include satisfaction, 
etc., — though "uneasiness" is sometimes identified with "pain." What 
the strictly simple idea of pleasure and pain may be, is not stated. But 
satisfaction, tmeasiness, and the other affective terms in Chapter VII of 
the second book seem to be used for the various degrees of these simple 
ideas which have been recognised in language. It is probably only in a loose 

•» Willing and thought are used synonymously or in conjunction in the following passages: II xxi 4, 
p. 313; xxiii 18. 22, 28. pp. 407-8, 409, 413; of. KOhler. op. oil. 19. 56. 58. K&hler compares Descartes, 
Principia Philos. 1 :9. for a similar usage. 

M II xxiii 34, p. 420; IV xvii 14. p. 407; of. Jour. 1677. and Study, King 1:161-62. 171; cf. also CrottS, 
op. cU. 29-30, 33. 

"Hi 4. p. 123; vii 1. p. 160. 
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sense that Locke refers to the simple ideas tinder the names of satisfaction 
and tmeasiness respectively; and we shall therefore r^ard them as degree- 
modifications of an (unnamed) simple idea of pleasure and of pain, respective- 
ly. This unnamed imit probably represents the human point of contact with 
the infinite possibilities of happiness realised in divine experience.** 

8. Simple Ideas op Matter 

The eighth group hardly requires discussion in this place. For it is only 
as "qualities" of matter that solidity, bulk, etc., are r^arded as complex, or as 
modes of the atom.*^ Considered as "ideas," they are consistently referred to 
as simple. Consequently there is not even an apparent contradiction, such 
as we have met with in the preceding groups. But the ideas of secondary 
qualities belong to this group, and in view of the di£Sculties which these have 
occasioned to interpreters, it is perhaps worth while to consider the relation 
of simple idea to simple mode in the sphere of color, as an example of this 
portion of the group. 

As a matter of direct sensory experience, Locke regards the possibilities 
of color, which, considered in the abstract, may be taken to be infinite,** 
as being grouped, for possessors of htunan sense-organs, around certain 
unitary experiences, white, red, yellow, etc. There is no simple idea of 
"color," of which W, R, and Y might be regarded as complex modifica- 
tions. The simple experiences are W, R, Y, and "color" is a general term 
which refers, not to their aspect as experienced contents, but only to the 
way in which they are experienced.** The modes of these elementary 
color-experiences are accordingly of two kinds. On the one hand, we 
have shades or degrees of intensity, saturation, etc., of the same elemen- 
tary color-experience, as pink and extreme scarlet*® are modes of the simple 
R-experience. On the other hand we have such colors as orange or ptixple, 
which result from a combination of R-Y, and R-B, respectively. Of these 
two kinds of modes, the first are clearly "simple" modes, in the sense of 
degrees of the same simple idea, while the second kind, as involving a 
combination of more than one simple idea, might seem to be "mixed" 
modes. Locke, however, includes them in the class of simple modes, 
presumably because they belong to the same general class of color. A defi- 
nitely "mixed" mode would then be, e.g., any example of audition calorie, 

Manljr*^ objects to the first class, on the grotmd that "shades of the 
same color" is a self-contradictory expression. "One simple color," he 

** In addition to the references given in the preceding chapter, cf. also Essay, II zzi 42, p. 340. 

*' Cf. Praser, Ed. of Essay, introd. I p. xcvii. 

M Cf . Commonplace Book, 1671. King 1:10-11. 

Mllliv 16. pp. 41-42. 

** Scarlet itself is a simple idea: Nat. Phil, zii p. 495. 

■ Op. cii. 51. 
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urges, "can only be itself." He ■would consequently reduce all shades of 
color to the second class, of quasi-mixed modes- This indicates a serious 
misapprehension of Locke's view-point. For Manly, the spectnim con- 
tains a continuous color-series, in which Y is on the one side passing over 
into orange, and on the other into green; consequently for him the spec- 
trum contains as elements R, Y, G, B, etc., and in between these an infi- 
nite number of gradations of R-Y, Y-G, G-B, etc. For Locke, on the 
other hand, the simple Y-experience is not the yellow of completest satura- 
tion, but admits of degrees of yellow, before passing over into orange or 
greenish-yellow. In other words. Manly is considering, not our ideas, but 
the spectrum, and his point of view is physical : whereas Locke's view-point 
is primarily psychological; he does consider the spectrum as well as our 
ideas, but he keeps the physical and the psychological enquiries sharply 
distinct. His position is thus clear and consistent. The dm^e idea 
represents our human elementary experience, the human point o£ contact 
with the infinite possibilities of color-experiences. The infinite pos^bilities 
are due to the spectrum: the simple idea is due to the kind of sense-organs 
we possess. It admits of degree-modifications which are definitely simple 
for introspection, i.e. are degrees of one and the same simple idea, as well 
as degree-modifications like purple, which are slightly more "mixed," but 
still come within the color-genus. 

So far we have considered separately and in detail the varioxis groups 
of instances in which the relation of simple idea to simple mode has been 
stated ambiguously by Locke. We may now attempt to put together the 
results drawn from the various groups, and state a general conclusion 
concerning this relation. For Locke the simple idea represents a human 
point of contact with what, in itself, is regarded as an absolute and infinite 
series." This simple idea in duration, in extension, in tliinking, etc, 
gives us something definite as a basis on which to construct a science 
which will be of use for the guidance of human life.** The simple modes 
represent constructions, multiples, or factors of the simple idea, either in 
quantity or in degree, and the difTerence between simple idea and simple 
mode, considered from the standpoint of the abstract series in duration 
or extension, etc, can only be expressed by saying that the simple idea is j 
an apprehension which is without composition, a human point of contact'! 
with the infinite series, while the simple mode is always a multiple of this^l 
attained by a process of compounding the simple idea. 

"Eaey, latto. wc. 5, p. 19; II mii IS. p. 520; c(. Study. 
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CHAPTER III 

SIMPLE MODES AND IDEAS OF RELATION 

In view of the relativistic view of knowledge suggested by the con- 
clusions of our first, and confirmed by our second, chapter, it has become 
advisable to inquire what Locke understands by ideas of relation. This 
inquiry becomes yet more pressing when we observe that certain of the 
terms hitherto regarded as simple modes — are also explicitly treated by 
Locke as ideas of relation. As this appears inconsistent with his general 
division of complex ideas into modes, substances, and relations,^ we shall 
proceed inductively, beginning with a consideration of the ambiguous 
instances in question, and considering in detail how we are to understand 
this apparent contradiction. The following is a complete list of terms 
undoubtedly referred to in both senses: 

1. Niunerical relations — all ideas of ntmiber. 

2. Temporal relations — all ideas of duration; time. 

3. Spatial relations — ^all ideas of extension; figure; place. 

4. Motion-relations. 

5. Power-relations. 

6. Thought-relations. 

7. Pleasure and pain relations. 

8. Matter-relations — primary qualities; secondary qualities. 

m 

1. Numerical Relations 

In regard to the first group, we are told that all our ideas of number 
contain in them a secret relation of the parts.* This applies, e.g., to ideas 
such as five, a himdred, a million, etc., i.e., to all nvunbers generated by 
the'J'process of compounding simple imits so as to produce a new imity 
which is complex. The elements within such a complex have a definite 
relation to one another. For instance, in the number five, which consists 
of five "ones," each of these units bears to the whole number the relation 
of one fifth, and stands to the stun of the remaining tinits in the propor- 
tional relation of 1 :4. On the other hand, in such a number as one hundred, 
each of the htmdred constituent tmits, while in itself the same as any tmit 
in the complex group called five, stands to its whole in the relation, not of 
one fifth, but of one himdredth, and to the sum of its fellow-imits in the 
relation, not of 1 :4, but of 1 :99. In calling this a "secret" relation of the 
parts, Locke apparently means that we do not ordinarily take notice of 

> II xii 3, p. 215; cf. Manly, op, cit. 46, 50, 53. 
*II xxi 3, p. 310. 
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be, in the first case 1 :19, and in the second case 1 :1199. From a point of 
view, then, in which such relations w^ptild become explicit, ideas such as 
minute, hour, day, etc., would be termed "relative." 

"Time" is also definitely treated by Locke as a relative idea, even in 
the chapters which are dealing with ideas of duration officially as simple 
modes. The point of view from which it is an idea of relation regards it 
as a determinate, distinguishable portion of infinite duration, i.e., as a 
system of time-distances reckoned from certain known human points of 
contact with absolute duration: These constitute landmarks in the 
botmdless ocean of eternity, and enable us to answer by reference to them 
all questions of "when?," "how long?," etc. Temporal ideas are thus seen 
to be all "relative."^ 

In our earlier chapters, however, we have considered all these ideas to 
be simple modes of the simple idea, i.e., as expansions or multiples of the 
elementary duration-unit. No emphasis whatever has been laid upon a 
possible relation of the "parts" of such ideas: attention has been focused 
solely upon the building up of such complexes by repeating and adding, 
i.e., by "enlarging" the simple idea. It is clear, then, that we have to do 
with two different view-points. The modal view-point is genetic, and 
deals with the human formation of complex ideas on the basis of a htiman 
point of contact with the infinite series of the knowable. It is concerned 
with the human understanding, and may be termed psychological. The 
relational view-point has nothing to do with genesis, or with the distinction 
of simple and complex ideas. Relational thought moves solely in the 
sphere of the intelligible, the objective knowable, which in the present 
case is an absolute duration-series within which certain relations can be 
discovered. This point of view is not psychological, but rigidly logical. 

3. Spatial Relations 

As with duration, so with extension. All ideas of extension contain in 
them a secret relation of the parts. That is to say, a relation between 
the "parts" of an inch, a yard, a mile, etc., which has hitherto remained 
implicit, would, if a certain view-point were adopted, become explicit. 
Hitherto the ideas of inch, .yard, etc., have been treated as simple modes 
of the sensible point, the unit in expansion: but from the new standpoint 
we should realise that they are all ideas of relation. 

Amongst these relative ideas of extension, two stand out as especially 
dear cases of relativity: the idea of figure, and the idea of place. Figure 
is described, in the chapter on the simple modes of space, as nothing but 
the relation which the parts of the termination of extension, or circum- 
scribed space, have amongst themselves; and place, in the same chapter, 

* Of. e.K., II ziv 17-18, pp. 246-47; xv 5-8, pp. 261-64; xxvi 3-4, pp. 436-37. 
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as indeed elsewhere also, is described as a system o£ distance-relations, 
organised around certain human points of contact with absolute space. 
These points of contact serve as landmarks, to denote the position of 
finite real beings, in respect to one another, in the uniform infinite ocean 
of space.^ From this we see that figure and place, as well as all other 
ideas of extension, are "relative." 

Hitherto, however, we have consistently treated these ideas as simple 
modes of the sensible point; and, in fact, it is sufficiently clear that they 
can legitimately be regarded as expansions of this simple idea. If then 
they are definitely treated by Locke as "relative," his standpoint must be 
different, and we must here also have two points of view. In the modal 
view, the genesis of the complex ideas from the simple idea is prominent. 
This is a human action, on the basis of a human point of contact with 
absolute space. As concerned, therefore, primarily with the human un- 
derstanding, such a view-point may fairly be termed psychological. The 
relational view, on the other hand, is not primarily concerned with genesis, 
or indeed with the human standpoint, at all, It deals essentially with 
the objective knowable, — in the present case with absolute space— and 
must be regarded as purely logical. 



4. Motion-Relations H 
Motion is mentioned by Locke as an idea which clearly has something 

relative in it. If we turn to a later chapter, we find that he regards motion 
as a continuum, the parts of which come into being successively, in such a 
way that there is a relation of diversity between all the "parts" of any 
motion which can be considered as complex.* In this way a complex idea 
of motion, such as we find in the modes, sliding, walking, running, etc., 
would be treated as an idea of relation, the relativity being constituted 
by the diversity of the successive "parts" of the motion. Here too, then, 
we have two view-points: — (1) the modal, the nature of which has been 
siifficiently indicated, in the present as well as in preceding chapters; andj 
(2) the relational, which contains no reference to the genesis of the c 
plex idea "sliding" etc., from repetitions of the simple motion-id 
Motion is here taken in the absolute sense, as an infiuite continuum, . 
is considered apart from human understanding and psychology, 
view-point is here objective or logical, in the sense already explained. 

5. Power-Relations 
The idea of power is stated definitely to include in it some kind ( 

relation — a relation to action or change — and "powers" 

'Iliiii7-10. pp. I2I-!«;ltvS-a. pp. 261.<S4:xii3. p. JIO; iivi 
CKina 3;17G-S2) space i> itulf considEred aa a canplu □[ relatioDi 
•II Xli ), pp. J 10, 311; iivii i. p. 4*1. 
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declared to be only relations to other substances.* In view of the obsctirity 
which appears to attach to Locke's treatment of this idea, we have not 
been able to discover its simple modes. But in the passages with which 
we have at present to do, it is sufficiently plain that ideas of power are 
regarded as correlative to changes or actions, in much the same way as 
that in which cause and effect are correlative ideas.^® For our present 
purpose it is enough to point out that the view-point here is other than 
the modal view elaborated in preceding chapters. The standpoint here is 
"objective," and the view-point from which ideas of power are considered 
to be "relative," is not psychological, but logical. 

6. Thought-Relations 

Thought, like motion, consists in a continuous train of succession. 
Consequently, between the different "parts" of this train, relations of 
diversity are discoverable, and all complex thoughts can thus be regarded 
as "relative." For instance, in a train of thought symbolised by o-b-c-o-/, 
not only are the contents of the ideas for the most part different, but also, 
since a "perishes the moment it begins," i.e., as h comes into being and 
takes its place in consciousness, the second a differs from the first a at 
least in having a "different beginning of existence." Hence in any com- 
plex idea-sequence, as in the case of modes such as remembering, reasoning, 
etc., there are always relations of diversity between the constituent elements 
of the thought-sequence, and such modes can be regarded as ideas of 
relation." Furthermore, when we reflect, such ideas as thinking, reason- 
ing, fearing, etc., are always considered, not as self-subsistent, but as 
relative to the idea of a "supporting" mind, or spirit-substance. We 
apprehend the "necessary connection" of such ideas as perceiving, think- 
ing, reasoning, knowing, etc., with inherence or being supported. Inher- 
ence, however, is a "relative idea" superadded to thinking in a man, and 
the idea of thinking on the one side, and the idea of a "support" on the 
other, are plainly correlatives.^ 

Are we to infer that the above statements are inconsistent with the 
view previously maintained, viz., that such modes as reasoning, knowing, 
etc., are qualitative or quantitative enlargings of the simple apprehen- 
sion-unit? It seems more cautious to conclude that we are dealing here 
also with two different, but not necessarily inconsistent, view-points. On 
the one hand we have the genetic, psychological, aspect, from which rea- 

* II xxi 3. 19. pp. 310. 323; xxiii 35. 37. pp. 420-21. 422-23; xxxi 8. p. 510. There appears also to be 
a relation of coexistence between the different "powers" in a substance: see* e.g.. II xxiii 6. pp. 396-97. 

i> Of. Praser 1 :308. n. 

u II xxiii 35, pp. 420-21; xxvii 3. p. 441. 

»« II xxiii 5, p. 395; cf. Works IV p. 21. 
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soning, thinking, etc., have been treated as simple modes. On the otlw 
we have the objective, logical, aspect, from which they are here re 
as relative. 



7, Pleasure and Pain Relations 

The simple modes of the pleasure-pain group are nowhere referred to. 
explicitly as ideas of relations. But in two definite ways it is implied 
that they also can be considered as relative. In the first place, like other 
complex ideas, they would necessarily contain in them a "secret relation" 
of the parts, such as we have already considered in the cases of number, 
duration, and expansion. There is, however, a difference, in that the 
above groups are quantitative enlargements of their respective simple ideas. 
whereas the pleasure-pain modes are qualitative. But in any case there 
is room here also for proportional relations." In the second place, as 
ideas of sensation and reflection, they are not self-subsistent, but, like the 
ideas of thinking dealt with in the preceding paragraphs, are relative to 
the idea of a spirit-substance, in which they are thought to "inhere." So 
that here also we are able to distinguish from the genetic, modal view 
already considered, a relational view which is not psj'chological, bul 
logical. 



S. Matter-Relations 



Under the heading "simple modifications of matter" we have includt 
all primary and secondary quahties. Are these considered as also relative? 
Figure and motion we have already found to be relative; but what are we 
to say of bulk, texture, and the other primary qualities? In the second 
book of the Essay it is stated that bulk, figure, texture, and motion of the 
parts {set. of a substance), all include some kind of relation in them. From 
the context it is to be presumed that a relation between the "parts," i.e., 
atoms which compose these qualities, is intended; so that bulk, texture, 
etc., are relative in a sense similar to that considered above in dealing wil 
the groups of numerical, temporal, and spatial relations. In the foi 
book we find that primary qualities in substances are related (1) to 
another in the same substance, by way of coexistence, (2) to motions, etc., 
occurring in other substances, and {3} to the secondary qualities which 
their "hidden constitution" in the substance tends to produce in percipient 
subjects. Similarly, secondary qualities are relative (1) to relations of 
bulk, figure, motion, etc., in the physical substance, (2) to similar relations 
in siuTounding physical objects, with which their particular substance 
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• 

inherence stands in comtnercio, and (3) to the constitution of the sense- 
organs in a sense-percipient subject." 

Here again we find ourselves forced to distinguish in Locke's thought 
two different view-points, whether we are dealing with ''qualities" in the 
strict sense, or with **ideas" of such qualities. In the former case, as we 
have seen in the preceding chapters, texture and color, etc., can be regarded 
as physical complexes of physical atoms; the point of view is physical, and 
deals with the genetic relation between simple atoms and the complex 
qualities which they build up. From the strictly relational view-point it 
is ultimately the physical relations between the atoms which constitute 
complex groups to which attention is drawn. In both cases the view- 
point is physical, and deals with physical relations between atoms, so far 
as these enter into complexes; but in the modal view, it is the genetic 
relation between simple atom and complex quality, which is emphasised; 
whereas the specifically relational view-point is logical rather than genetic, 
and draws attention especially to relations of coexistence between the 
atoms which constitute the complex. Finally, in the first case, the com- 
plex is considered as a whole, whereas in the second it is a mere aggregate. 

So far we have been considering primary qualities in the strict sense, 
in which they are taken as ''qualities" rather than as "ideas"; and so far as 
we confine ourselves to this atomic view-point, the distinction between 
genetic and "logical" aspects may appear somewhat subtle. But if we 
attend to the truly modal view-point, from which the secondary ideas are 
considered as simple modes of the simple ideas of color, sound, etc., here 
we notice at once the sharp distinction between human and physical, 
psychological and logical, which we have already discovered in the pre- 
ceding groups. The truly modal view-point, then, here as elsewhere, is 
psychological. The relational is physical, or, in the sense above indicated, 
logical. 

In stmmiing up the results obtained from our study of the separate 
groups, we can state (1) that in every group Locke has treated certain 
ideas sometimes as simple modes, and sometimes as relative, without any 
apparent consciousness of inconsistency; (2) that a further examination 
has disclosed two main view-points, which may very well be consistent, (a) 
the modal, and (b) the relational. Both deal with relations — as indeed 
does all knowledge; but the modal view is concerned with the relation 
between simple and complex ideas, whereas the specifically relational view 
deals mainly with the relations between the elements which together con- 
stitute complexes.^* In the modal view, the complexes are regarded as 
wholes, as tmities botmd together by the name which symbolises them; in 

>«II iv 4, p. 154; viu 19. pp. 175-76; xxi 3. pp. 310.11; IV vi 7-12, 14, pp. 255-63, 264-65, etc. Cf. 
Praser 2:261. n.; Tongers. op. cU, 13-15. 19. 26-29. 32, 38-49. 52-53. 57-58, 64. 

» Cf . also II zzv 6. p. 429. 
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the relational view, the complexes are treated as aggregates. Finally, as 
we have seen throughout, the modal view is genetic, and is concerned with 
the human understanding, with its human points of contact with the abso- 
lute scries; whereas the relational view is conceirted only with the objective 
knowable. The modal view is psychological, the relational logical. 

We may now. perhaps, compare with our results so obtained, the posi- 
tion taken generally in the literatiu^e. In the first place we may notice 
that Locke's treatment of the same ideas now as modes, now as relations, 
is usually considered to be a serious inconsistency. The basis for this 
judgment is usually the belief that the classification of complex ideas as 
modes, substances, and relations, is intended as a strictly logical diviaon, 
in which the species are mutually exclusive.'* This belief is not shared by 
Fraser, who regards the division as a "history of the gradual awakening 
of the individual mind to an ever imperfect interpretation of the reality 
first presented in sense"; but he too regards Locke's position as inconsist- 
ent.^' 

In connection with our second general conclusion, we may observe that, 
while the double view-point is generally recognised, it is not understood 
in the sense indicated above. The distinction between complexes viewed 
as wholes and complexes viewed as aggregates is not accepted," the dis- 
tinction between the genetic and analytic view-points is hardly recognised 
at all in the present case;'* and it is usually held that the relational view is 
fundamental, while the modal is a mere species of this, being found where 
Locke's thought is not sufficiently profound to penetrate down to the rela- 
tional view. 

The difference thus apparent between what we have found in Locke on 
the one hand, and the views attributed to him in the literature on the 
other, suggests that the relativistic view current in the literature, and the 
view of ideas of relation really held by Locke, are not the same, Locke's 
view, for instance, is very specific, and deals only with very definite kinds 
of relations — e.g., relations between elements of an aggregate, between 
elements and the whole which they constitute, whether this whole is a 
material or spiritual substance, the inter-relations of substances, and finally, 
such general relations as cause and effect, equal, more, etc., — these are 
typical of the relations actually dealt with by Locke. To attribute to him 
in any modern sense the relativistic view of knowledge is an anachronism : 

I' Ct. von Benolt. op. cil. 19, 14; Manlr. of. lit. 46-47; Green, o*. cU. 20. 21; M»rtin»]|. op. at. SO; 
OllioQ, op. eU. 300-1. QOtg. 

"Fiutr 1:315. 2tG, 420 natts. 

'■For example von Benoit regudi ill compleieg ai wIioTei. and von Hertlbg leiards them all u 
moduinically conjoined aggirgmtei (von HertUng, of. cit. 9, 12). 

It Dnleu tbe diitlnctiOQ becween VorilcUn«i »jii Bc(rif ii intended tocoavey thit dutioction. OUion 
borrow! the distinction at Varjltlltitis and Btiriff from Riehl. Rich) don not think Locke makei th« 
dii^ctioD; Ollion. on the contiBry. believe* that it is recogniaisd by Locke. 
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and consequently, as far as the Kterature treats the relativistic view as 
fundamental, and the modal view as a half-understood species of this, the 
view expressed is that of von Benoit or Ollion, etc., but not of Locke.*® 
From Locke's own standpoint, the results stated in the text may be per- 
fectly consistent. From a genetic, psychological view-point, certain ideas 
are regarded as mental multiples of what, for the human tmderstanding, 
are ''simple" ideas. From an analytic, logical view-point, the same ideas 
are treated as points in an infinite, objective, absolute series, within which 
relations can be discovered between any one point and any other point.*^ 

** Of. von Benoit, oP, cU, 22. 24; Ollion, op. cU. esp. 201. Fraser points out clearly that **Locke has in 
▼iew not the relational constitution as such" etc., (1 :426). Prom the view-point of the present discussion 
it is unnecessary to enter upon a detailed examination of the view of relativism put forward, with refer- 
ence to Locke, by H. G. Hartmann, Locke a constructive relativist^ New York, 1912; and A new conception 
of rdativity and Locke, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1914. 

•> Of. II XXV 5. 7. pp. 428-29; Fraser 1 :425. 



CHAPTER IV 
MODES AND SUBSTANCES. THE MEANING OF MODES 



It remains to consider the relation of simple modes to substances. 
But before this can be done at all adequately, it will be necessary to indi- 
cate briefly the relation of simple modes to complex modes: for in relation 
to substances, modes are taken without qualification, and in fact the 
majority of the modes discussed in this cormection by Locke are "mixed" 
or complex modes. If we add to this the fact that certain terms (e.g., 
"running") are spoken of in the chapter on simple modes, as simple, and 
in the chapter on mixed modes, as mixed, and that in the literature con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced in attempting to regard as simple, modes 
which are. however, definitely so designated by Locke,' it will be realised 
that here is a problem which should, if possible, be solved before we proceed 
to inquire into the relation of modes to substances. 

Let us first of all consider the ambiguous instances in Locke's worl 
The idea of running is said to be a simple mode of motion: that is, it is 
multiple or complex form of the simple idea of motion, a kind of movement 
in which the simple idea is repeated in such a way as to constitute the com- 
plex idea of running-movement. So far as it is considered merely as a com- 
plex movement, it is regarded as a "simple" mode. But if we consider it 
as swift or slow, this introduces considerations of time and space, and thus 
our idea becomes "mixed," i.e., is constituted by complex considerations, 
not only of motion, but also of duration and extension. Similarly, if it is 
regarded as a mode of action, there is usually some reference, explicit or 
implicit, to the correlative idea of power, and "running" is again a mixed 
mode, formed by the complex admixture of the two simple ideas, (1) 
motion, (Z) power, especially active power. In the same way, apparently, 
Locke would regard the idea of "speaking" as a simple mode, so far as we 
treat it merely as a series of complex motions, but as a mixed mode, so far 
as we regard it as an action, i.e., so far as the correlative idea of power 
also enters into the idea. "Consideration" and "assent" are also simple 
modes, so far as we treat them as complex forms of thinking alone, but as 
soon as they are regarded as actions of the mind, i.e., as soon as the cor- 
relative idea of power also enters in, the ideas in question constitute mixed 
modes. 

So too with colors. So far as these are regarded merely as diSereat 
s of simple color-ideas, they are treated as simple modes; 
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but if considerations of shape also enter in (and it is seldom that this spatial 
factor can be entirely banished), then otir ideas of scarlet, purple, etc., 
are mixed modes. For example, the idea of the rainbow is constituted, 
partly by reference to simple ideas of color, but partly also by reference 
to its bow-like shape, if not also to its position in the sky. Such an idea 
is readily seen to be "mixed," i.e., constituted by reference to more than 
one kind of simple idea. 

Locke's thought is here not difl&cult to grasp. It has reference, not to 
the names, which can stand, as we see, either for simple or for mixed modes: 
but to the ideas themselves, i.e., to how we think the idea. If we think 
it in reference to one kind of simple idea only, we have a simple mode; 
but if we think it in reference to more than one kind of simple idea, we 
have a mixed mode.* This seems clear enough. But if we turn to the 
literature, we find that a number of considerations appear to reveal difl&- 
culties underlying this simple treatment. Thus, for instance. Manly 
follows Leibniz in regarding the idea of figure as a mixed mode, on the 
ground that it is compounded of (1) straight lines and (2) curved lines, 
which are two very different ideas. He similarly follows the same author- 
ity in regarding the modes of motion as mixed instead of as simple modes. 
He points out further that "times" include, not only sound, but also pitch, 
time, and rhythm, and states that "words" also are not exact repetitions 
of any one simple sound, and further are always associated with some 
meaning. Ttmes and words therefore are regarded as constituting mixed 
modes. Shades of color, he further insists, are always mixtures of different 
colors, and our only knowledge of tastes and smells is also of different kinds, 
so that these, too, are mixed, not simple, modes. Similarly, certain modes 
of thinking, such as remembrance and contemplation, contain a time- 
reference, and other conceptions which are certainly not multiples of 
"thinking" in any strict sense; and "love, hatred, desire, joy," and other 
modes of pleasure-pain, are too complex to be regarded as simple modes.* 

These criticisms show traces of a common misconception of the differ- 
ence between simple and mixed modes. They seem to rest upon an erro- 
neous conception of what constitutesj a simple idea. For instance, the 
view which regards "figure" as a complex mode insists that straight lines 
and curved lines are different simple ideas. For Locke neither of them is 
a simple idea. Both are alike simple modes, constituted by repetition of 
the simple expansion-tmit, and consequently "figure" is only a more com- 
plex form of that same unit, and, so far as it is thus a multiple of one simple 
idea, certainly answers to the definition of a simple mode. In the other 
cases insisted upon by Leibniz and Manly, it is simply a question as to 

>IIsziil,p. 381. 

* Leibniz, Nouv. Ess. 240a, 245a. etc. Manly, op. cit. 46, 50-53. 
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what ifl thought in the idea; if, e.g., in a tone, attention is paid to the 
rhythm (aa in dmrn-music), this would presumably be a matter of the 
repetitions which constitute the mode; so, too, con^deratioas of pitch 
would not fall outside the idea of sound; but considerations o£ tempo 
would certainly introduce alien considerations. The case seems to be 
parallel to the case of "swift or slow" motions considered above. That 
is, if attention is paid also to tempo, the time would be a mixed mode, 
just as it would also if we paid attention to its affective qualities; but if 
we consider it from the pant of view of sound alone, without thinking of 
tempo-questions at all, it would legitimately enough be regarded as a 
simple mode- So too in the other cases. In fact, the criticisms only 
serve to indicate a difference between a \-iew which is that of the critics 
but not of Locke, and the view which he does bold: viz,, that so far as 
any mode is thought as a complex multiple of one idea, it constitutes a 
simple mode: and that so far as it is thought as a multiple of more than 
one idea, it constitutes a mode which is "mixed." 

We can now turn to the question as to the relation between mode and 
substance. In the literature, for the most part, emphasis is laid, as indeed 
it is so largely by Locke himself, on their differences. Modes are adequate 
and true. Modal knowledge constitutes science, so far as this is possible 
for man, simple modes furnishing the filling out of mathematics, and mixed 
modes constituting the main concepts of ethical science. Substance, on 
the other hand, is always an inadequate idea. Truth and reality can not 
be predicated of it, and it is not susceptible of scientific treatment. It is, 
perhaps, a necessary idea of reason, which we are unable to do without; 
but it does not serve to increase our knowledge, and, in uncritical hands, 
is the source of a host of fallacies.* 

If we consider this treatment, we see at once that it concerns the 
epistcmological function, rather than the meaning, of the ideas of mode 
and of substance. It is in the part they play in the construction of science, 
i.e., in their epistcmological value, that they differ. But if we deal with 
them from the standpoint of meaning, i.e., from the standpoint which 
considers structure rather than function, the relation between them is seen 
to be very different. In a general way, we can say at once that they are 
mediately correlatives. Modes are the modes of substances, i.e., complex 
forms of the simple ideas which constitute the "powers" of substances, 
while substances are the "supposed" elements which give to the simple 
ideas "support" and a point d'appui in the world of physical reaUty. So 
that it is ultimately with reference to reality considered as a system of 
substances in commercio that modal constructions, instead of hanging 
loose in the air, receive a local habitation and a name. Apart from such a. 

Cf. ToDien, of- til. 41.191 R. Falckeabug, C«<:ik. iJ. iiti'im Pka. Lnp- 
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system, the simple ideas of which the modes are multiples, are mere ab- 
stractions, and consequently their multiples, the modes, which derive 
what contact they have with physical reality primarily through the media- 
tion of the simple ideas, are also the merest abstractions. But so far as 
the simple ideas are treated strictly as the "powers'' of substances, so far 
also the modal constructions based upon such **powers" receive a connec- 
tion with the world of interacting substances. Thus we see that, from the 
view-point of structure rather than of ftmction, substances are immediately 
correlative to simple ideas, and mediately correlative to the multiples of 
these, viz., to the modes, both simple and mixed.* 

So much for the general view. It is possible, however, to apprehend 
somewhat more clearly the structural relation between modes and sub- 
stances, if we consider the structure, not merely of modes, but also of 
substances. Substances, for Locke's nominalistic philosophy, consist 
ftmdamentally of (1) a nominal essence, and (2) the idea of a support, 
which refers ultimately to the system of substances in commercio. It is 
when we compare the modes, especially the mixed modes, with the nominal 
essence of substances, that we realise their structural aflfinity. A mixed 
mode is a collection of multiples of simple ideas of various kinds: the 
collection is made by the mind, though it may be observed in nature, and 
its tmity is given by the mind and fixed by the name, as e.g., in the cases 
of triumphus and ostrakismos. A nominal essence is a collection of simple 
ideas (and also often of their multiples) of various kinds: the collection, 
here also, is made by the mind, though it may be observed in nature, and 
its tmity is given by the mind and fixed by the name, as e.g., in the cases 
of gold and horse. In both cases the **unity given by the mind" means 
that the structure must exhibit logical consistency, and it is easy to see 
that mixed modes and nominal essences have thus a certain resemblance.' 
Fraser goes so far as to regard them, not merely as closely resembling, but 
as identical, and there is warrant even for this extreme view in Locke's 
own words. But a close comparison indicates certain differences. Thus, 
the mode is composed wholly of multiples, whereas the nominal essence 
may contain also simple, un-multiplied ideas, and thus may consist only 
partially, if at all, of multiples. From this would follow the further differ- 
ence, that the correlation between nominal essence and "support" is more 
close and immediate, as a rule, than that between mode and support, 
which would always be mediated by the simple ideas multiplied in the mode. 
Other differences, as e.g., that, while both are constructed in accordance 
with ideals of consistency, the nominal essence has a more definite relation 
than the mode, to the actual world of physical existence — such differences 

•II xii 4. p. 215; Works IV pp. 13, 17; cf. Fraser 1:425. 
II zzii 1. 5. 9. pp. 381. 383. 385; xxx 4. pp. 499-500; III v 4. 6. 7. 10. pp. 44. 46-47. 49-50. 
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belong, perhaps, rather to the function-side than to the structural aspect, 
with which alone, however, we have at present to deal. Summing up, then, 
the results of our investigation, we can say that simple modes closely 
resemble the nominal essences of substances, but that the structure of the 
mode is on the whole (1) more complex, and (2) less directly related to 
the "support" -idea found in substance, to which, however, it is mediately 
correlative.^ 

The Meaning of Simple Modes 

Up to the present point in our inquiry, we have prepared and classified 
a complete list of the simple modes referred to by Locke, and have con- 
sidered them with reference to simple ideas, to ideas of relation, to mixed 
modes, and to ideas of substances. We should now, perhaps, be in a posi- 
tion to sum up our conclusions as to the meaning, or structure, of simple 
modes, before passing on to consider their epistemological function in 
I^ocke's philosophy. With this object, it is possible, either to take as 
our starting-point the simple idea, and to deal with the question on ila 
psychological side, i.e., as concerned with the hiunan understanding, or 
on the other hand, to begin with the conception of a system of interacting 
substances, and maintain the objective, logical, view-point. We shall 
begin with the simple idea. 

For Locke the simple idea represents a human point of contact with the 
objective knowable. This knowable is a vast ocean of being in which our 
thoughts might lose themselves, but the simple idea is finite, clear, deter- 
minate, and represents from its various aspects, the smallest portion of 
the knowable of wliich we have a clear and distinct idea. All knowledge 
which is to have value for human beings must have reference to the simple 
idea; all conceptions, however sublime and remote they may seem, must, 
if they are to possess human meaning, ultimately terminate in these ^mpla< 
ideas of sensation and reflection. 

The simple mode possesses such a reference. It is a simple idea writ 
large, a multiple idea of sensation or reflection, a complex idea formed 
by compounding or enlarging a single simple idea, by repeating mentally 
the simple idea, and joining together into a new unity the mental repeti- 
tions. To such enlargement there is no limit in the nature of things. 
simple mode may represent 1, 2, 3 . . . n repetitions of the simple idea 
of sensation. The only limitations to the process are, theoretically, the 
demands of logical consistency, and practically, the usefulness of such a 
complex construction for piu-poses of human inter-communication in life 
or in science. In all such processes of mental construction, the hi 

i 37, p. 412; III V n, p. S2; vi 2S, pp. 7g-7»i Worlu tV pp. 13, 17, 11-11, 29, ate; cf. 
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value is derived from the content or "material" of the conception: and 
this is given in the simple idea of sensation or reflection, of which the 
mode represents n repetitions. 

So much for the "matter" of the simple mode. It is necessary to 
consider also its "form," i.e., the law which guides the repetitions and 
conjunctions, and gives to the new compound that tmity which is marked 
by the name. Locke lays very little emphasis on this aspect of the simple 
mode; but what he does say indicates that the demands of logical consist- 
ency play an important part in such constructions. That is to say, the 
laws of identity and contradiction would have to be observed in repeating 
the same identical idea, and the totality would have to represent the sum 
of its parts. As to the tmity, while Locke is far from anticipating Kant's 
doctrine of the Categories as laws of the "ftmctions of unity in synthesis," 
it does seem that the new unity is introduced into the synthetic process of 
mode-formation by "the mind."* In other words, modes, as mental con- 
structions, obey the laws of mental construction, i.e., the laws of logic. 

Comparison with ideas of relation and ideas of substances emphasises 
the dose relation between simple ideas and simple modes, and shows that 

(1) the view-point as regards modes is genetic rather than strictly analytic, 

(2) substances and modes are to be considered as mediately correlative, 
i.e., modal constructions do not hang in the air, but have, in himian knowl- 
edge, an ultimate relation to a system of interacting substances, which for 
Locke appears to constitute the final view of the knowable. 

If we now reverse our standpoint, it is possible to commence with the 
concept of substances, and retrace our steps. Reality for Locke consists, 
as we have seen, in the system of interacting substances. But in relation 
to human knowledge, each substance consists of (1) an element of "sup- 
port" and (2) a correlative complex of "ideas." These ideas which con- 
stitute the complex nominal essence of the substance, are of two kinds: — 
(a) apprehension-imits, i.e., apprehensibles which are clear and distinct, 
and are of so small extent that no process of mental composition goes into 
their apprehending, and (b) multiples of these apprehension-imits, built 
up out of such tmits by the mental process of composition. The first kind 
are what Locke calls simple ideas: the second include what Locke terms 
modes, both simple and mixed. A simple mode is any multiple of any one 
simple idea: a mixed mode is any multiple of two or more different simple 
ideas. Simple modes may thus be met with in experience, viz., as con- 
stituent elements of nominal essences. But they may also be produced 
by purely mental construction without reference to actual experience of 
them in given substances, though always with reference to actual experience 
(in substances) of the simple ideas of which they are mental enlargements. 

• II xvii 20, p. 291; cf. von Benoit, op. cit. 23, 30-31, 78. 
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The extent to which such simple ideas are enlarged depends always on 
considerations of practical convenience, for the purposes of intercommuni- 
cation in actual life and in scientific research.* 

A simple mode is thus, from the point of view of structure, a logically 
constructed multiple (or fraction) of experienced imits which help to 
constitute the nominal essences of substances which, in their real essences, 
are supposed to be in a process of interaction. 

* This is not to be understood in a too utilitarian sense. Locke also admits the a es th e ti c and play 
impulses: see II zviii 4, p. 295. 



CHAPTER V 

LOCKE'S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE— THE FUNCTION 

OF SIMPLE MODES 

All knowledge, according to Locke, consists in propositions. Proposi- 
tions are the statement in words of an apprehended relation of agreement 
or disagreement between two ideas. Consequently, knowledge in general 
is a body of statements, each of which corresponds to an apprehended 
agreement or disagreement of ideas. General knowledge is constituted by 
ap)prehended agreements, etc., between general ideas, sensory knowledge 
by apprehended agreements between sensory ideas, and modal knowledge 
by apprehended agreements between ideas which are modes.* Thus 
mathematics presents us with a body of agreements apprehended in the 
case of points, lines, surfaces, ntmibers, and other simple modes of the same 
kind. Ethics similarly presents us with a body of conformities or agree- 
ments discovered between proposed actions on the one hand, and the 
eternal law of right and wrong, on the other. 

K we now narrow our enquiry to the case of modal knowledge where 
the modes known are "simple," as in the case of mathematics, we at once 
notice that this knowledge has two opposite poles. On the one hand, it 
is a mental construction, a systematic edifice erected, in accordance with 
the laws of logic, on the basis of agreements apprehended between simple 
modes, i.e., between ideas which are themselves mental constructions, 
complex ideas. On the other hand, the ultimate basis in content is pre- 
cisely the elements which constitute these complex ideas, i.e., is the given 
content of the simple idea, of whidh the simple mode is, as we have seen, 
a mental multiple. To which of these poles are we to ascribe the knowl- 
edge-value of modal knowledge? To the "form," to the laws of thought, 
in accordance with which the mind frames its various constructions, — or 
to the content, to the ultimate "material," which is given in the simple 
ideas? 

Let us take an instance. A triangle, as Locke is perpetually pointing 
out, has its interior angles together equal to two right angles. On what 
does this truth depend? Does it depend on the mental construction, 
which out of "points" has gradually, by the processes of repetition and 
juxtaposition, built up lines and angles, and so formed the triangle, and 
similarly also the right angles? Is it a case, as Kant would say, of reason 
apprehending only what she has already, in accordance with her own laws, 
constructed, or herself placed in the figure? Or, on the other hand, are 

* Cf. e.g., IV iv 12, p. 237. In what follows, we shall confine ourselves, for the sake of brevity and 
clearness, to ideas of sensation, rather than include ideas of reflection. 



we to regard such a figure as a triangle as, after all, only a scnse-perceivable 1 
"point" writ large, multiplied, indeed, by the mind, but still retaining 
its sense-perceivable character, its given character peculiar to every point 
in the triangle, a given content distinct from the given contents of all 
other sensible ideas? Are we to regard the truth of the proposition as 
depending less on the rational nature of the construction and more on the 
peculiar characteristics given in the constituent elements of the different 
lines and angles? Is the straightness of the lines and the angularity of 
the angles somehow given along with the given points out of which the 
figure has been put together? That is, as no amount of rational mental 
construction could give us triangles by using colors or sounds as its ultimate 
material, but necessarily confines itself to points capable of expansion into 
lines and angles, does not reason, perhaps, merely apprehend relations 
somehow already given along with the given point? In other words, docs 
the truth of the proposition depend on the rational, logical, consistent 
element in the mental construction, or on the empirical, given, unique 
characteristics of the points, the simple ideas of which the figure is ulti- 
mately constituted? 

In the literature, the idealistic interpretation appears, on the whole, to 
be the most in favor. Thus Hartenstein states that for Locke the concept 
with its conceptual content is the decisive element. We think correctly so 
far as we think in accordance with the conceptual nature of our ideas. 
All truths {aeternae veriiales) are determinations and inferences grounded 
in conceptual contents: and it is by this content alone that intelligence 
must submit to be guided, if it is to attain to a truth which is to have a 
more than contingent and temporary validity. We must not. however, 
suppose from this that the "content" refers in any way to the given, to 
the empirical, contingent, simple ideas. On the contrary, Hartenstein 
insists that it is relations between concepts as concepts, i.e., in dis- 
tinction from and without reference to "things," which constitute 
the propositions out of which knowledge in the strict sense is constructed. 
It is only as conceptual, i.e., as thought-constructions, that they give 
us a knowledge which reaches beyond the present, and possesses the 
- necessity and universality which logical thought alone can bestow. In 
fact, "things" are considered throughout as objects of knowledge only so 
far as they conform to our concepts. This almost Kantian ex^sition 
sufficiently attests the idealistic nature of Hartenstein's interprtLation.' 

A similar view is maintained yet more forcibly by von Benoit. Accept- 
ing Locke's physical hypothesis, he shows that mechanical processes of 
sense-stimulation lead the mind to form ideas. But he insists with great 
clearness that there remains for Locke an unbridged t 
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stimulus and the mental reaction, that there is nothing in the idea as such 
to suggest that it has any external cause, and that in fact we infer to the 
existence of a world of physical causation only because of the involuntari- 
ness with which certain ideas come to us, and of the pleasure-pain expe- 
riences which accompany them. We do not know the relations which ex- 
ternal objects may possess, whether to one another or to the knowing sub- 
ject; and the whole question as to the origin of otir ideas is thus tmanswer- 
able. 

But such a question is, after all, of secondary importance. The real 
problem for Locke is not the origin, but the knowledge-value, of our ideas. 
This knowledge, so far as we consider ideas from their empirical aspect, 
as they are given in contingent experience, can only be empirical, contingent, 
probable. A knowledge which is to transcend contingency must deal with 
relations apprehended between ideas as ideas, i.e., as mental constructions 
which present us, not with the contingency of fact, but with the universality 
and necessity of logic. Consider, e.g., a complex idea, such as is exempli- 
fied by any mode. It is formed partly by a process of abstraction. That 
is to say, we omit the context, the "here" and "now" of the empirically 
given, and retain the bare core of meaning, the conceptual essence of the 
simple experience. The further mental operation of "enlarging," which 
cxilminates in the mode, presents us with an expanded logical content, 
entirely loosed from its empirical moorings, and endowed with a new unity 
which is the work of the mind. The mode is thus a structure in which the 
empirical characteristics of the original datum have been transformed and 
fixed by the mind in such a way that the resulting concept is self -identical 
and changeless, a sort of mental counter with which further operations 
can now be tmdertaken. It ceases to belong to the world of empirical 
flux and enters the changeless world of logical construction. Relations 
apprehended between such changeless entities are themselves changeless, 
and present us with timeless truths {aeternae veritates). A system of such 
truths constitutes a knowledge which is universal and necessary, and 
transcends the contingencies of the empirically given. 

On what does this universality and necessity depend? We began with 
the contingent and empirical, and have ended with a strict ideal of knowl- 
edge which transcends experience. How has this been done, and what is 
its value for life and for science? The answer is clear and consistent. 
Knowledj^o depends, not on experience, but on the mind. The distinctness 
and fixedness, on which the permanence desiderated by strict knowledge 
depends, is from beginning to end, the work, not of nature, but of the mind. 
Logical thought endows its concepts with these ideal characteristics, and 
on this mental basis builds up a system of relations which are as distinct and 
permanent as the. ideas which they relate. Knowledge thus begins and 
ends in the sphere of the mentally constructed, and it is only what the 
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mind, in accordance with its own laws, has put into its objects which 
constitute science in the strict sense. Mathematics and ethics are strictlv 
demonstrable precisely because they have their object in themselves and 
do not need to go outside the system of concepts in order to refer to' e e 
a physical object. In fact, it is precisely this reference to something out- 
side the concept, this reference to the contingently given physical object 
which robs the researches of physicists of the universality and necessity of 
strict science. Such types of knowledge as are furnished by mathematics 
and ethics constitute standards, in the light of which we organise and eive 
what meaning we can to the contingent approximations of experience and 
of the merely empirical sciences. It is, in short, such mental construc- 
tions as modes, with their necessary connections groimded in the nature of 
mind, which alone satisfy the ideal demand of mind for necessary and 
strictly universal knowledge. They do not, it is true, have objective 
reality; but empirical objects, to become known by mind, to lose their 
fragmentariness and contingency, must conform, as far as this is possible. 
to the absolute standard furnished by modal knowledge,' ^B 

fet On the whole, this kind of view is prevalent throughout the literatui^l 
The majority of the critics are openly idealistic, and even in the case^H 
the professedly realistic interpretations, a closer inspection convinces us 
that pltts ca change, plus c'est la mime chose. For example, Tongers per- 
haps the most definite of the realists, insists that Locke assumes a world 
of interacting substances, and with this as a background, proceeds to 
inquire as to the origin, vahdity, and limits of human knowledge in such 
a world. He has little difficulty in showing that in such a world real 
essences can never be completely known, and that consequently our nomi^l 
nal essences can give us only contingent, empirical approximations t^B 
knowledge of reality. He further examines Locke's conception of id^^B 
knowledge of reality, in which what we human beings at present appre- 
hend as color, soimd, etc, would be perceived as modifications of the 
primary qualities, and shows that Locke's ideal presupposes a more perfect 
sensation, a fuller givenness. That is to say, Locke's ideal treats the 
logical processes employed in constructing nominal essences as a mark of 
imperfect knowledge, a Notbehelf, which would be done away with in 
a more perfect knowledge, in which substances would be fully given. Jj^M 
other words, Locke's theory is treated as a sort of empirical realism.* Bu^l 
between the sort of empirical realism championed by Tongers, and such ^| 
theory as von Benoit's, there is no necessary antagonism. On the con- 
trary, such an empirical realism and such a transcendental idealism are 
two complementary aspects of the same philosophical theory: each is the 

jl. 13, 15-19, II, 2*-n. JO-31. 3*-38. *l. 44.47. 51-52, S9. 78-75. 
:p. »l. U-IS. 19, 26-M, 32, JB-49, SI-SJ, S7-SB. 64. For the viewi of Turbiglio » 
- ••■- ■•olroduclion. mpia. Fat C»mpb«U Praier't vi«w, «e the *ppeadii. infra. 
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converse of the other; and in general, the various interpreters of Locke 
may be said, so far as they take up any position at all, to adopt some form 
of this one view. What we have outlined above as an alternative — ^the 
view that modal knowledge is somehow given — is nowhere touched upon 
in the literattire.* It remains, therefore, to examine Locke himself. In 
this examination we shall begin with the simple ideas, and proceeJi to the 
modes, asking throughout on what the relations between the ideas — ^the 
relations which constitute knowledge — depend. 

If we ask in the iBrst place, where otir ideas come from, the answer is, 
from experience.* The world consists, for the corpuscular hypothesis 
tentatively adopted by Locke, of physical substances in a process of inter- 
action. A body X, by its bulk, figure, motion, etc., is in process of causing 
changes in the bulk, figure, motion, etc., of other bodies, y, and z. These 
again are similarly causing changes in the bulk, figure, motion, etc., of x, 
and also of other bodies throughout the universe. It is by the motion of 
particles in x that a change of motion is produced in the particles of y and 
z. This is purely physical, and takes place with every bit of matter. 
Locke seems to regard these changes as due to transference of energy, in 
the process of which transference the various bodies, x, y^ and z^ are passive. 
Let us now suppose that ;v is an inorganic piece of matter, and z a htiman 
being. Physical motions take place passively in both, caused physically 
by motions in the atoms of x. But there is a difference between the be- 
havior of y and the behavior of z. In y there is a mere physical trans- 
ference of energy: but in z, to certain motions causally produced in the 
nervous system there are annexed certain non-physical phenomena, viz, 
conscious sensations.^ Such sense-ideas may be of two kinds. On the one 
hand, they may be consciousness of the bulk, configuration, motions, etc., 
of X, or, on the other hand, they may be such ideas as the color red, the 
temperattire sensation of warmth, or the affective sensation of pain. In 
both cases, the sensory idea is annexed to the changes of motion etc., in 
0, but in the former case the motion-annexation "resembles" the motions 
in X, while in the second case this is not necessary: e.g., the motion of a 
knife against the skin of the hand may cause (1) perception of its motion, 
and (2) pain. It appears that, as a general rule, where the stimulus is 
large enough to be recognisable by our senses, we perceive the primary 
qualities, and that it is mainly in so far as the stimulus is too small or too 

* There is perhaps a hint in KOhler. op, cU. 75-76. It is, however, not taken seriously. Cf. Moore. 
op. cU. 51-52, Hartmann, op. cit, 39-41. 49. 51. 

* II i 2, p. 205. In what follows, only ideas of sensation are dealt with. This is for the sake of clear, 
ness and brevity. The conclusions hold good, however, also of ideas of reflection. Cf . Riehl. op. cit. 2 :29« 

V This is due to the will of the Deity — ^i.e.. is inexplicable in terms of strictly physical science. Cf . 
II is 3. pp. 183-84; xxi 75. pp. 373-74; xzxi 2. p. 503; xxxii 14. p. 519. Cf. Reful. Norris, sees. 14. 15. 
p. 466; Nat. Phil., xi. p. 492; cf. Praser 1:192. 
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slight to be apprehended clearly as it is, that we receive the ideas of color, 
pain, etc.* . 

In sense-experience, then, the mind is passive. The material o£ knowl- 
edge is given: and as given, in its ultimate elements, the simple ideas, 
can not be created, altered, or destroyed.' When certain changes take 
place in the nervous system, it is impossible for the attentive mind to 
apprehend anything other than the ideas annexed to those changes. All 
that the "activity" of mind can perform, is to rearrange what is given to 
it: to alter in any way the content of the elements given, is beyond its 
power, The given, the passively received, thus represents in one direc- 
tion the final barrier to the knowledge-seeking mind. All rearrangement, 
all organization of the given which the mind can bring about, can never 
change the position of this barrier. It represents an absolute limit.'" 

Consider, e.g., what takes place in abstraction. In sense-experience 
we have been presented with a chaotically complex mass of sensory mate- 
rial. The mental process of abstraction isolates various elements, omits 
some, and retains in consciousness certain others, a, b, c . . . Where a, 
b, c, etc., occur frequently in varying connections, we gradually become 
able, by this process of abstracting classification, to reduce to some 
kind of order the otherwise chaotic mass and number of individi 
experiences. This analytic process results ultimately in giving us dis-J 
tinguishable elements, the various simple ideas." In other words, 
acquiring distinct elements, on the basis of which some attempt to buili 
up a system of knowledge may be made, we merely analyse out what il 
given. We add nothing; we merely leave out what is irrelevant, and ra^! 
tain what is relevant. Thus, so far as the content of the elementary simple 
ideas is concerned, we have, by our process of analysis, altered nothing 
but oiu" own mental chaos. By sifting and rearranging the complex 
sense-content, we have cleared up our ideas, but have changed notl 
in the content of the given ideas themselves." 

It is important that no alteration of content should take place. For- 
tius passivity of the sense-organs in causal connection with the external 
world alone guarantees the real validity of our ideas,'* It is only as pas- 
sively annexed to physical changes that our ideas can be used in building 
up a. scientific theory of such changes. It is only as unalterably accom- 
panying certain changes in the nervous system that the idea of unity is a 

■Ileh. viii.iuD. HEi. 11, 13. 15.12, 23. pp. 171, 171-73, 177-78; cf. 11 
it-.d.Vmti 1:178.179. 

• II I 24. pp. U2-43;ii2, p. 145; iH J. p. 21*; iiii 11. p. 388; III v 2.p. 
iillii3, p, 146;uiu 13. 18. pp. 40S. 417; 111 li 23. p. 160. 
u Van Hsrtlioa, ap-cil. 12, 33. 

l> n li I, p. 202; utii 12. p. S1 1; Condrnd of U. hc. 39, p. 97. C{. PraKr 
FihiloHiphr of our own timl. Ricrhl' 
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trustworthy apprehension of physical unities, that the elementary sense- 
ideas of space, time, and motion, reliably connect us up with the move- 
ments in space and time. This connection is the sole basis of the "reality" 
of our knowledge — ^i.e., of its applicability to the world of sense-experience. 
Any attempt to interpret Locke's thought without recognizing the ftmda- 
mental importance of this fact, without realizing that in the simple ideas 
alone are we in direct contact with reality, — ^is doomed from the very 
beginning to misunderstanding and failure to reconstruct the views of 
Locke." 

The content, then, of the simple ideas gives us so far direct knowledge 
of reality. The process of analysis which has resulted in clearing up otir 
ideas, has in no important respect altered the content of these elementary 
conceptions. But the analysis has not only made our ideas clear. It has 
also made them distinct, or at least sharply distinguishable." It is not 
only the redness of a red object that we apprehend: we also apprehend it 
in distinction from objects which are blue. In other words, there is a 
negative, as well as a positive side, to every apprehension. We know in- 
fallibly that the idea of white is what it is, and is not the idea of red; the 
idea of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. As with 
these, so with all otir simple ideas.^* So far as they have been analysed 
out, their content is not only clear, but also distinct from the contents of 
other simple ideas; and in virtue of these distinctions of content, which 
are at once apprehended or "discerned," we are given a large number of 
propositions of definite knowledge-value." The clear apprehension of the 
elementary contents is what gives us a point of contact with reality. The 
distinct apprehension of these same simple ideas is the basis which permits 
us to organize them into an elementary system. Finally, as systematised 
in accordance with distinctions which are of real validity, such a system 
gives us real knowledge, i.e., knowledge which is not only consistent, but 
also has a definite connection with the knowable world of sense-experience.^' 

Such a system, however, does not take us very far. To apprehend 
these elementary contents clearly in their own nature, and also as distinct 
from one another, after all leaves us with the merest A B C of knowledge. 
For purposes of scientific construction, more is needed.^' This "more" 
seems, however, to depend upon the basis previously established. As we 
have seen, in analysed-out experience we can distinguish one simple idea 

1*11 viii 17. p. 174; xxx 2. p. 498; xxxi 2. p. 502; xxxii 14. p. 519; III iv 17, p. 42; v 2. p. 43; IV iv 4, 
pp. 229-30; vii 4. p. 269; xi 8. p. 322; cf. Works IV pp. 75-77; Cond. of U. sec. 31, pp. 86-87. 

» II xi 3, p. 204; xiii 11, p. 226; Works IV pp. 29, 42, 221; Cond. of U. sec. 39, p. 97. 

»• II XXV 2, p. 428; IV i, p. 169; vii 10, p. 277; vii 4, p. 271. 

" Cf. also Cond. of U. secft. 29, 31, pp. 82-83, 86; Works IV pp. 383-84. 

M II xi 1, 5, pp. 202. 204-5; xxviii 19, p. 484; xxix 4, p. 487; IV iv 8, pp. 252-53; vii 4. pp. 269-70; 
sis 14, p. 354; cf. Works IV. pp. 239-40. 

» III vii 2. pp. 98-99. 
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from another. But on this basis we can at once go further: we can 
distinguish a simple from a complex idea, e.g.. the idea of one from 
idea of two or of two bimdred, or the ideas of red and blue from the i 
of purple. This ability is of especial importance when we come to 
with simple modes, i.e., with complex ideas which represent multiples of 
one and the same simple idea. For example, two is one plus one, and it 
is the ability to distinguish the number of simple ideas in two, which, 
enables us to distinguish two from one, or also from three. So also 
distinguishing 90 from 91, a square from a drcte, etc., and in general 
can distinguish all complex ideas from one another, just so far 
analyse out the quantity, as well as the quality, of the simple ideas lh< 
contained.'" On this basis, then, of distinguishing ouj clearly apprehen( 
simple ideas, depends (1) the ability to distinguish a simple from a com-* 
plex idea, and (2) a complex from a complex idea. Ultimately, in fact, it 
is upon this basis that arithmetic, and in a word, the whole of mathematics 
depends, with its overwhelming importance for the organization and 
scientific evaluation of experience, so far as quantitative measurings can 
be introduced into that experience." 

Furthermore, it is not merely quantitative relations between contents 
which can be clearly apprehended. In virtue of our ability to distinguish 
one content from another, we are enabled to apprehend also content-dis- 
tinctions, qualitative relations. We can distinguish not merely a simple 
from a compound idea, but also a color from a smell, a more intense from a 
less intense color, a more pleasant from a less pleasant odor, a more close 
approximation to an ethical standard from a less close approximation. In 
other words, we can apprehend not merely relations of identity and dif- 
ference. These indeed furnish us with the ultimate basis. But on that 
basis we are able to apprehend also relations of quantity and quality, in 
time, in space, in internal experience,— in a word, we are able to apprehei 
all sorts of "habitudes and relations" between our ideas, so 
ideas are clearly analysed out.'' 

A difference must, however, here be recognized. Qualitative relations, 
though these can certainly be apprehended, are not susceptible o£ such 
finely distinguished gradations as are quantitative relations. In quantity, 
any difference, however slight, between two quantities, can be recognized 
and noted, in terms of some scale of units; 99 is as distinct from 100 as 1 
is from 2. In the case of qualitative relations^ — degrees of sweetness, o£ 
whiteness, of spatial sensations, etc., — such accurate distinctions are not. 
possible. Locke is not, of course, aware of the Weber-Fechner law, but he. 
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insists with suflBcient emphasis that qualitative distinctions can not be 
made with anything like the accuracy of quantitative distinctions, and 
that consequently, so far as the construction of science is concerned, it is 
to the application of mathematical methods that we must at present look.^ 
At the same time, he is not without hope that the adoption of some quasi- 
algebraic method — ^yet to be discovered — may enable us to deal as satis- 
factorily with other relations as we now can with quantitative relations.^ 
This hope is grounded on the fact that qualitative relations also can undeni- 
ably be apprehended with a fair degree of clearness and distinctness; and 
the clearness and distinctness with which the ultimate elements of knowl- 
edge can be apprehended is the accepted basis on which alone a super- 
structure of scientific accuracy can be raised. If, then, some method can 
be discovered which will enable other relations to be apprehended as 
accurately as is the case with quantitative relations, then a marvelous 
advance of science will follow. But tmtil such a discovery is made, strict 
science will be restricted primarily to mathematics, and other subjects can 
be designated scientific only so far as they admit of mathematical treat- 
ment. Apart from such treatment we have to trust to empirical methods, 
i.e., to the gropings which precede science, and consequently, so far as 
any subject (such as physics) is restricted to empirical methods, so far we 
have not scientific certainty, but only probability." Such probability is 
perhaps stifl&cient for our guidance in this mundane sphere, i.e., for merely 
practical purposes: but it falls far short of the ideal of philosophical certi- 
tude. This is attained only in theology, ethics, and mathematics.'^ 

This leads us to the consideration of a further point. We have regarded 
the empirical method as unscientific groping: and yet we have seemed to 
see that all knowledge in the strict sense is also somehow based on experience. 
How are we to tmderstand the difference? Both are experiential: what dis- 
tinguishes mere groping from scientific method? The answer is to be fotmd 
by developing the difference between tmanalysed and analysed experience. 
In relatively tmanalysed experience, for instance, we find various relations 
of coexistence and sequence; but without considerable analysis we can not 
know whether such coexistence etc., is relatively fortuitous, or whether it 
presents us with a case of causal law, i.e., of necessary coexistence or se- 
quence. In fact, in the absence of methods which would give us greater 
insight into causal relations than we as yet possess, the establishment of 
causal laws, of necessities of coexistence and sequence among physical 

*» II XV 1, p. 258; xvi 3, p. 270; xviii 6, p. 295. 

»• IV xii 15. pp. 355-56: xvii U. p. 406: Cond, of U. sec. 29. pp. 82-83. 

» II xxix 13. pp. 492-93; IV vi 10, p. 259; xii 9, p. 349. 

»II xvii 9, p. 283; xxiii 13, p. 404; IV xii 7. pp. 346-47; xvii 10. pp. 405-6; cf. Educ. sees. 190. 194. 
pp. 182-83, 186 (the application of mathematics to physics by "the incomparable Mr. Newton"). 
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phenomena, is an ideal to which we can only inductively approximate," 
The reason why we have to remain satisfied with probabiUties, with approx- 
imations to scientific knowledge in place of knowledge itself, is because we 
have as yet discovered no means of insight into causal relations at all 
comparable to our insight into mathematical relations; our analysis 
incomplete, and until we discover new methods of rendering it as complf 
as in mathematics, only probability can be attained. 

How does analysed experience differ from this? Mathematics, for 
stance, in the prc-scientific age before "Thales, or whoever it may ha' 
been," was itself a matter of empirical groping. According to Locke's' 
view, the scientific method weis reached by means of an analysis which 
based all mathematical construction of modes on the clearly and distinctly 
apprehended unit. By the application of the unit in arithmetic, any two 
numbers, however slight their relative difference, can be accurately dis- 
tinguished in terms of the nimiber of units which enter into their composi- 
tion, and it is on the clearness and distinctness of the elements discovered 
by this analysis, that the clearness and distinctness of mathematical con- 
structions depend. The scientific method, then, consists in analysing 
down to elements which can be as clearly and distinctly apprehended as 
can the arithmetical unit.'* 

A further question at once arises. As we have seen in our introdi 
tion to the present study, the difficulty experienced by the critics is not 
to the clearness and distinctness of mathematical constructions, but as to 
how such constructions have real validity — i.e., how they can apply, as 
they do, to the world of sense-experience. As we have noted in the pres- 
ent chapter, the almost universal agreement of the critics is influenced by 
the Kantian reply to this (Kantian) question. Hence, undoubtedly the 
common idealistic interpretation, with its two typical sides of empirical 
realism and transcendental idealism, Our present task is to discover, 
possible without Kantian bias, precisely what Locke's own answer to 
question is. 

Locke holds that in our simple ideas we are in direct contact with 
reality. The idea is sometimes different from the reality, as in the obvious 
case of secondary qualities, but in every case there is at least a constant 
connection between the idea and reality, on which we can rely. So far as 
analysis enables us to distinguish clearly our simple ideas, we are still in 
contact with reality, and the same is true of our complex ideas also; for 
our analysis has added nothing; it has merely cleared up our subjective 
confusion, and enabled us to apprehend distinctions which are there to be 
apprehended, as soon as ever the right method of analysis is applied. 
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Insight into the relations of identity and difference is thus insight into the 
nature of reality, and so far as mathematics is constructed on this basis, 
reality is mathematical.^' In modal science it is not astonishing or para- 
doxical,'® but strictly and literally true, to say that the nominal essence 
and the real essence coincide. 

Reality is not only mathematical : it is also physical. Every one of the 
primary qualities holds of it.'^ But in the case of the primary qualities 
other than number, we are as yet deficient in that insight on which the 
clearness and distinctness of mathematics depends. In Locke's phraseol- 
ogy, the non^nal and the real essences do not quite coincide. We know 
only the nominal essences, and have no means of measuring with exact- 
itude how far they differ from the real essences. That is why we have, 
not certainty, but only probability. But where we have direct insight 
into the structure of reality — ^where the nominal and real essences do 
coincide, as in the case of mathematics — ^there we have more than prob- 
ability: we have knowledge in the strict sense. We no longer relate 
apprehensions in a hypothetical and experimental way: we apprehend 
relations as they are.^ Relations between our clearly and distinctly 
apprehended simple ideas are given; relations between such ideas and the 
complex ideas based on them are also given; and finally, relations between 
the complex ideas themselves, such as modes, are also given. 

Knowledge is, then, somehow given: and the result of otir study of 
Locke seems to contradict the general interpretation which we have found 
in the literattire. But how "given" ? Surely any reader of the first book 
of the Essay must feel at once that there is nothing easy-going about 
knowledge, from Locke's standpoint. It is certainly not given in such a 
sense that we have merely to "look and see." Knowledge is the work 
of the mind.** How is this to be tmderstood? The idealistic interpreters 
have busied themselves to tmfold the "workings" of Mind: is not modal 
imity, for instance, mind-made, arbitrary? And is it not precisely the 
situation of having a "reality" on the one hand, and a heterogeneous mind, 
working in accordance with its own laws, on the other, which has given 
rise to the Problem of Truth, the problem of reconciling the two?** In 
the interpretation to which our present examination of Locke seems to 

M II viii 18, p. 175; xziz 16. p. 496; xxx 2. p. 498; xxxi 3. 11. pp. 504. 511; xxxii 24. p. 524; III iii 18. 
pp. 28-29; IV vi 4, p. 252; cf. C. Baeumker. Zur Vorgeschichte sweier Lockescher Begriffe. Arch. f. Gesch. 
d. PhU, 1907-1908. 21:512. 513. Cf. Works IV. p. 405. 

** Cf. Dathe. op. cit. 54. In fact a position somewhat analogous to Locke's is taken in ottr own time 
by Wundt. Cf. W. Wundt, Logik, Stuttgart. 1907. 2:189-92. 

tt II viii 17. 22, 23. pp. 174. 177-78; xxxi 2. p. 503; Works IX. pp. 305-6 (letter to Molyneux, Jan. 20, 
1692). 

» III xi 16, p. 156; IV xii 8, p. 347; Cond, of U. sec. 26. p. 79. 

•^ Cf. Kfihlcr. op. cU. 74-77. 

M Cf. Moore, op. cit. 48; Morse, op. cU. 14, 43; Dathe, op. cit. 54. 



point, are we not neglecting this vital question: if knowlec^e is given, , 
bow can it be the workmanship of the mind, and if it is the vroricn^anshlp J 
of the mind, how can it possibly be given?** 

In answer to this question, we must first introduce and carry throt 
a distinction which appears, in this connection at least, to have been over- 
looked in the literature : the distinction between logical and psychological. 
Both are important for Locke: and for a correct understanding of his 
thought, it is necessary to keep them somewhat sharply distinct.** From 
I the psychological view-point, knowledge is not given: it must be worked 
for. Only by "exercise," unsparing and unremitting, only by hard work 
is anything so valuable as knowledge to be attained. It is from this \'iew- 
point that knowledge is said to be the work of the mind. The chief emphasis 
is on the w<»'k, and not, as the idealistic critics ha^-e placed it, on the mind. 
This view-point is quite characteristic for Locke, and von Hertling rightly 
points out that in the first book it is the pedagogue, rather than the episte- 
mologist, who speaks. It should, however, be added that this is true, not 
only of the first book of the Essay, but generally, throughout Locke's 
writings." This psychological view-point has been generally recognized in 
the literature: it is the logical view-point which has tended to be over- 
looked. From this standpoint, the question is not as to the process-side 
of acquiring knowledge. What I^ccke is dealing with is the fact that we 
do have knowledge. However hard it may be to describe the process, 
however incomprehensible certain stages of that process may be," the fact 
remains, that we can and do have knowledge. We do actually know, and 
we do know something which exists independently of our knowing it.'* 
It is from this non-psychological view-point that knowledge is "given"; 
i.e., whatever the process by which the knowable has become a known, 
it has not altered, in any important way, the epistemological characteristics 
of the knowable content. 

What then is the "work of the mind"? It consists, for Locke, chiefly i 
of two parts, which we may perhaps name (1) analysis,'" (2) synthesis." 
In a general way, the mind attends to what is given; and what is pven is 
the unanalysed chaos of sensations and reflections. This, by the processes j 
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of perception, retention, abstraction, naming, comparing, etc., the mind 
sifts out and classifies^^ — in a word, analyses into its component parts, 
the elementary "simple ideas." As we have seen, this process of analysis, 
while it does result in clarifying and "determining" our ideas, is a mere 
matter of rearranging what is given, without altering its content — i.e., 
is a matter of removing the chaos and confusion from our minds. It leaves 
us with clear and distinct, in place of obscure and confused, ideas. But it 
does not in any way alter the contents of those ideas; those contents are, 
as we have seen, given once and for all, and no mental process can create, 
alter, or destroy them. Psychologically, then, the work of the mind con- 
sists in sifting and analysing out the given mental content, and results in 
exchanging for the confusion of mental chaos, a clearness and distinctness 
which is the basis of mental organisation; more simply, it results in clearing 
up our ideas. But logically, the contents of the simple ideas have been 
present from the very iBrst, and the process of analysis has not altered them 
on their content-side, as knowables, at all. The process of synthesis, by 
means of comparing, compotmding, naming, etc., then builds up, on the 
analysed-out simple ideas as foimdation, ideas which are complex, modes, 
substances, relations. But here too the mental process is merely a matter 
of external arrangement of contents: the contents, from the epistemological 
view-point, remain tmaltered. The workmanship of the mind, then, 
whether in analysis or in construction, adds nothing to the given contents. 
It is always a process of classification, a rearrangement which alters the 
relative position of the ideas in our minds, but does not alter their ultimate 
meanings.** The fimction of this mental activity is so to order our ideas 
that we are enabled to apprehend relations which really subsist between 
the contents, but which, without such rearrangement, would have remained 
tmnoted by us. By analysis we are enabled to apprehend the relations 
which subsist between ideas which are simple, and by synthesis, the rela- 
tions dealt with in science, relations which subsist between such ideas as 
modes, which are complex.** 

One further point remains to be discussed. Simple modes, like all 
complex ideas, have something "arbitrary" about them, and this arbitrari- 
ness has proved a serious stumbling-block to the interpreters.** On the 
other hand, number and figure, which are certainly simple modes, are 
explicitly recognized by Locke as modes or affections of bodies and spirits, 
and as accordingly coming tmder that division of the knowable which he 

« III Hi 13. pp. 23-24. 

" Of. von Hertling, op, cit. 9, 12, 13. 33. 

** Even writers so recent as Dathe and KOhler entirely misunderstand this point. Dathe has, it it 
true, the idealistic bias; but K&hler regards Locke as a realist (op. cit. 32, 34.) But perhaps also Kdhler 
is himself idealistically inclined (cf. pp. 38, 77). Both regard him as a "subjectivist" on account of his 
definition of knowledge. 

• Cf. von Hertling. pp. 17, 22-24. 27-30. 46. 87-88. 214, 241-42. 
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calls "physica."*' This would seem to be inconsistent with any consider- 
able degree of "arbitrariness." and Fraser, as well as certain of the Con- 
tinental critics, believes them to resemble closely the passively given 
simple ideas — ^in which arbitrariness is entirely excluded.*' Our question 
therefore becomes, How far are simple modes passively given, and how fat 
are they "arbitrary-" ? 

As we have already seen, not only the content of the simple idea is 
given, but so far as analysis has succeeded in penetrating to as clear and 
distinct a simple idea as the arithmetical imit, the quantitative relations 
between units are also given. In the nature of the case, there is no limit 
to the progressively apprehended arithmetical series, 1, 2, 3, 4 , . . , 
and Locke undoubtedly tends to regard the "vast extent of things" as 
greater than our thoughts, i.e., as large enough for our thoughts to lose 
themselves, if indeed it be not actually infinite. The content, then, of 
any simple mode in arithmetic is "given," i.e., has real validity: its noimnal 
essence so far coincides with the real essence, as is indeed the case, not 
only in arithmetic, but also in mathematics generally. What, then, is 
"arbitrary" about the simple mode? From a study of the third book of 
the Essay, in which, perhaps, Locke is most definite, we find that, while 
in "things" the relations which might conceivably have been united into 
modes are infinite, only some few of these have actually been so united 
and fixed with a name by man, and that this has been done differently in 
different countries and ages. Expressed symbolically, we might say that 
in "reality," elements a, b. c. d, c, f, g, h, i . . . n might be synthesised 
so as to constitute a certain mode, but that only a, c, /, g, k have actually 
been so synthesised, and that, in actual fact, different men have effected 
this synthesis with certain differences, omitting c or g in different countries. 
The explanation offered by Locke is, that while theoretically any such 
elements might have been united and named, the conveniences and prac- 
tical needs of life have led to the unifying and naming of only some few 
of these possible compoimds. It is this that is arbitrary, viz., the niunber 
of elements actually recognised and named as a mode.** In other words, 
the so-called arbitrariness of modes belongs to the practical side of life, to 
the process of arranging our ideas, to the psychological aspect of knowl- 
edge. Such arbitrariness has no influence on the knowable contents as 
such. These and their relations remain what they are, whether human 
beings have so ordered their ideas as to apprehend such modal relations 
or not,*' and from the epistemological view-point, there is nothing arbitrary 
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about the simple modes. The knowledge which consists in the appre- 
hended relations between simple modes is thus given, and is merely a more 
complex form of the distinctions between simple ideas, the relations of 
identity and diversity, which are also, as we have seen, given.*** 

After this brief sketch of Locke's theory of knowledge, we may, per- 
haps, summarise what we have discovered concerning the position, in that 
theory, of simple modes. Analysis of the empirically given sense-complex 
has provided us with simple ideas. In these simple ideas we are, from the 
logical view-point, in as direct contact with "reality" as is possible for 
human beings. We are able with certainty to distinguish otir simple 
ideas from one another, and such knowledge is valid of reality. We are 
also able to distinguish simple ideas from simple modes: such knowledge 
also is valid of reality. We are further able, on the same foundation, to 
distinguish simple modes from one another: this knowledge is also "real" 
knowledge. These distinctions are partly quantitative, partly qualitative. 
On the quantitative side we have succeeded in penetrating down to the arith- 
metical tmit, a simple idea capable of all the clearness and distinctness desid- 
erated for ideal knowledge; all modal knowledge based on such simple ideas 
— ^i.e., the whole of mathematics — is equally clear and distinct, and gives 
us certain real knowledge."^^ Our qualitative analysis has not succeeded in 
penetrating so far, and consequently on this side we can, in our modal 
constructions, attain, not certainty, but only probability. Locke is, how- 
ever, hopeful, that here also some quasi-algebraic method will be dis- 
covered, which will enable us to attain in other subjects a certainty equal 
to that of mathematics." The knowledge given by simple modes is then 
always of real validity as far as it goes, but only in the case of quantitative 
relations has the work of the mind so far succeeded in attaining also ideal 
clearness and distinctness. 

If we now ask ourselves definitely, what the function of simple modes 
is, we are in a position to answer, (1) psychologically, i.e., from the process- 
side of knowledge, simple modes are rearrangements of mental contents, 
which place us in such a position that we are enabled to apprehend rela- 
tions which really subsist between elements of reality;" (2) logically , i.e., from 
the content-side of knowledge, simple modes, in spite of being mental con- 
structions, do not somehow come between us and reality, as something subjec- 
tive might be contrasted with something objective. On the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely so far as the mental process of sifting and building up our ideas has 
been carried through most rigorously, as in the case of mathematics, that we 
are in closest contact with objective reality, and are guiding our thought by 
"the nature of things," so that nominal essence and real essence coincide. 

•• IV iii 29, pp. 221-22; cf. von HcrtHng, op. cil. 63-69, 88. 

" II xvi 3-4, pp. 270-71. 

" Cf. von Hertling, op. cit. 69. 

" Cf. IV viii 3, p. 295. 
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CONCLUSION 

This section falls naturally into two parts. In the first, we shall attempt, 
from our present position, to resolve briefly the difficulties raised by pre- 
vious interpreters, as set forth in our introduction. This will be followed 
by a restatement of our own conclusion as to the meaning and function of 
simple modes. In the second part we shall state yet more briefly the 
general conclusions to which we have come concerning the philosophy of 
Locke, so far as our specific investigation has thrown light on this wider 
question. 

A. Specific. When the critics state that the term "simple modes" is 
ambiguous, they mean that Ix)cke uses it in three definite senses: — (1) as 
"accidents," (2) as combinations of a single simple idea, (3) as modifications, 
or varieties, or sorts, of some simple idea. The answer to this difficulty is: — 
(1) All modes are accidents, i.e., are correlative to substances: this is a 
general statement, and is true of "combinations" and "varieties," which 
are thus not mutually exclusive species. (2) All simple modes are 
"combinations" of a single simple idea. It should, however, be added that 
some modes are quantitative combinations, while others are combinations 
of quality — "degrees" of a single simple idea, (3) In regard to the third 
distinction, this is a mistake. A careful comparison of all the instances 
shows that (a) Locke never uses "mode" in the sense intended by the critics 
— i.e., as a "sort" or "variety" — , and (b) "varieties," whenever the term 
is used, is for Locke synonymous with "combinations." What the critics 
are trying to express in this distinction is that certain of the modes are 
"degrees," but they have not succeeded in making the true division clear. 
The true division is into quantitative and qualitative, and it is actually 
made by Locke himself. 

The other criticisms in the group which is concerned with the meaning 
of simple modes are relatively trivial. The lists at the beginning of Chap- 
ters II, III, IV, (above) admit that certain words are used by Locke also 
as simple ideas, as relations, and as mixed modes. But the main body of 
those chapters has also shown the differences in view-point which imderhe 
the apparent verbal carelessness, and oiu- conclusion must be, that when 
Locke is using these words explicitly to signify simple modes, the instances 
sufficiently square with the definition. 

If we turn to the second group of criticisms, we find that our present 
position enables us to answer them briefly. The distinction between analyt- 
ical and synthetical is intended in the Kantian sense. Analytical prop- 
ositions give only begriffiidte ErkentUnis, and are, in fact, what Locke 
^calls "trifling propositions" — true indeed, but without real value; synthet- 
propositions always contain an element of Anschauung, or, as Locke 
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would put it, give us "real*' knowledge. From what we have come to see 
in our last chapter, it is plain that modal knowledge is of the synthetic 
kind,^ and that only a strong idealistic bias prevents the critics from appre- 
ciating this. It should perhaps be added that Locke's instances are not 
always happily chosen. 

The main diflSculty, which has been almost universally experienced, is, 
how merely subjective constructions can give objectively valid knowledge. 
This has been resolved by showing that, for Locke, the "subjective con- 
struction" is a merely psychological process of rearranging our ideas with- 
out alteration of content, and that "objectively valid knowledge" has 
been present in otir experience from the very first, awaiting only a correct 
method of analysis and synthesis in order to be discovered. Analysis 
gives us the simple ideas, and synthesis gives us the modes. 

Our own specific conclusion, then, is that simple modes are quantita- 
tive or qualitative enlargements of simple ideas, in which we are in direct 
knowledge-contact with reality. They represent rearrangements or organ- 
ization of otir otherwise chaotic experience, in such a way that we become 
able to apprehend hitherto undiscovered relations, which really subsist 
between elements of reality. This fimction is most successfully performed 
by the mathematical modes: in the other modes we are still awaiting the 
discovery of some new method of organization which will give us similar 
insight into the structure of reality. 

B. General, Locke is not an idealist, either of the Berkleian or of the 
Kantian type. His attitude towards nature is not that of a judge, but of 
a modest pupil, and he is certainly to be ranked with the philosophical 
pre-Copemicans. Few would, however, care to class him with the "dog- 
matists," for he is critically self-conscious on the subject of his chief dis- 
covery — ^viz., wherein certainty, "real" certainty, consists. 

He is also not a realist. His professed "nominalism" indeed should 
preclude this attempted interpretation, but it is true that he has certain 
leanings in this direction, and that the nonmialism would vanish, if only 
a more perfect method of analysis in the non-mathematical sciences could 
be discovered. 

What is he, then? It is dangerous and tmwise to attempt to sum up 
his work in one phrase, for there are many sides to his philosophic activity. 
Perhaps we should err least if we were to pronounce him an empiricist 
with leanings towards realism — understanding the term "empiricism," 
however, in such a way as to include his view that in mathematics, ethics, 
and theology, we have succeeded in hitting upon a method which gives us 
"real" knowledge of a demonstrative or scientific kind. 

> Of. IV viu 8. pp. 298-99. 




In the literature, it has long been asserted that the term "suggesti 
occupies a peculiar position in Locke's philosophy. Webb, for instance 
in claiming for the "understanding" a place beside sensation and reflection, 
as a third source of simple ideas, gives as instances of such ideas suggested 
to and superadded by understanding, pleasurs, pain, unity, existence, 
power, succession, and also the ideas of finite and number.' Manly simi- 
larly points out that pleasure, pain, etc., can not be explained as arising 
from sensation and reflection; they thus come into the mind in some third 
way, suggested or carried in, in connection with other ideas, in such a way 
as to give rise to an unsolved problem.* The problem thus indicated by 
Webb and Manly is dealt with further by Curtis and von Hertling, though 
without explicit reference to the term "suggestion." Curtis regards. 
"intellect" as the third source of ideas recognised by Locke, and gives aa, 
instances, not only simple ideas such as unity and power, but a'so simple 
modes such as finiteness, general ideas, and ideas of relation.* Von Hertling 
is content to point out that the relation between "accompanying ideas" 
such as unity and existence, on the one hand, and ideas of sensation and 
reflection, on the other, remains imexplained.* Kohler simply refers to 
pleasure and pain as "accompanying phenomena," but without any feeling 
of the difficulty.* It is, however, when we turn to Campbell Fraser's 
edition of the Essay, that we find the keenest sense of the problem comir. 
bined with the strictest insistence on the signification of the term 
gestion" in the philosophy of Locke.' 

In his critical edition of the Essay, Fraser is to some extent influenced, 
in the interpretative notes as well as in the Prolegomena, by his previous 
study of Berkeley. It is consequently not easy to discover, in liis* inter- 
pretation of ideas said to be "suggested," whether it is Berkeley's views, 
or Locke's, which are set before the reader. Fraser's own statements, so 
far as these are unambiguous, imply that in his opinion a Berkleian inter- 
pretation is justified, though Locke himself is unconscious of the full 

I Webb, oj. (ir. 78-81. 

• Manly, op. eil. 36-40- 

• Curtis. a^£if. 3S-37. 

•V□DHEn1iDg.o^cff. 27. 

■ KOhlar. op. cil. 43. 

•Rctenacesaregiveni'n/ra. Oltian.a 
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consequences of such a position."^ There is, to a slighter extent, a similar 
difficulty with regard to Leibniz and Reid, and also with regard to Eraser's 
own idealistic theories. It is therefore with some hesitation that we at- 
tempt to put together Eraser's statements. 

In his interpretations, Fraser appears to be most strongly influenced by 
two view-points. In the first place, he attributes to suggestion that 
function in sense-perception which adds to the immediate sense-datum 
the memories which give it meaning and thus fill out the present content 
with many qualities actually absent. This takes place by means of a 
'^latent judgment." We l^ave here a case in which Locke's views are 
explicitly interpreted by reference to Berkeley, and it is perhaps worth 
noticing that this is the sole use of the term "suggestion" to which atten- 
tion is drawn in Eraser's own index to the Essay. ^ In the second place, 
the idealistic philosophy favored by Leibniz, Berkeley, and Fraser himself, 
tends to regard certain ideas as transcending sense-experience, and as due 
to the "latent constitution of the mind." Such ideas as space, motion, 
infinite, etc., are not entirely explicable in terms of sense-data. In fact, 
sense-experience presupposes certain laws: and though we become con- 
scious of tjhem in experience, they are, as general laws of experience, as 
/presuppositions, not interpretable by a pure empiricism. Empirical change 
or succession awakens the idea of time, sensuous things awaken the idea 
of space, but so far as the ideas "awakened" are more than, e.g., a sense 
of simple contact etc., they are "suggested" by something in intelligence.' 
Visible and tangible extensions are, perhaps, matters of sense-experience, 
but an idea of space which "connects us with the infinite" is a far different 
idea, necessarily suggested to the mature mind by what is seen and touched, 
but definitely transcending these merely physical occasions. Similarly 
"power" Is an intellectual suggestion, not a mere visible or tangible 
phenomenon : and such ideas as existence and unity are more than merely 
sensuous presentations. Such ideas must be carefully distinguished from 
the occasional phenomena with which they are blended, and which suggest 
them. Even such an idea as solidity contains an intellectual, as well as a 
sensuous, element. Our senses can only inform us of our own transitory 
feeling of resistance. But, on occasion of this, intelligence may necessarily 
suggest the idea of an absolutely or permanently incompressible object. 
This transcends sense, and should be sharply distinguished from the mere 
feeling.^^ 

So far the general position is sufficiently clear. Eraser has made use of 
the common distinction between empirical and transcendental. Some ideas 

' Fraser, Ed. of Essay, I, p. di. 

* Ibid. Index B, II. p. 494. The references are: I. pp. 186, 187. II, p. 80. Locke himself nowhere 
uses the term "suggestion" in this connection. 

• Ed. of Essay, I, pp. 156-58. 261. 286. 

10 Essay, I, pp. 151, 156-57. 163. 164. 206. 261. 311. 316. 



are empirical, and can be accounted for (uncritically) on Locke's empirict 
hypothesis. But certain ideas, such as unity, space, time, infinity, etc., are 
"far different ideas," and are to some extent felt even by Locke to call for 
some other mode of treatment, as is seen from his half unconscious use of 
the term "suggestion" in this reference. But a difficulty arises. Does 
Fraser insist on a sharp distinction between ideas which are empirical, and 
ideas which are "suggested"— these latter being transcendental ideas due 
somehow to the "latent constitution of the mind"? Or does he ultimately 
regard all ideas as transcendental, all equally "suggested"? The general 
impression left on the mind of the student of Fraser is that the distinction 
is emphasised (1) for the sake of readers who may be beginning the study 
of philosophy, and (2) in order to indicate that such a distinction is impor- 
tant for understanding the philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but that Fraser himself ultimately believes that all ideas what- 
ever are transcendental, and arise in the mind on the occasion of some 
stimulus or "suggestion." This is stated to be the case with perception of 
real existence, with secondary qualities, and with the "materials" of our 
knowledge, i.e., with all simple ideas, as well as with ideas such as unity 
and space, which have been already considered. It remains uncertain 
whether Fraser believes that Locke "unconsciously" shares this ■ 
though this is to some extent imphed." 

From this brief review of the literature bearing on this point, thenH 
appear to be two main questions: — (I) the problem of the relation of such 
ideas as pleasure, pain,*^ existence, power, unity, succession, to the other 
simple ideas, and (2) the reflection of this half-felt problem in Locke's 
use of language, as indicated by the term "suggestion" being employed h 
regard to such ideas. 

So much for the literature. What are we to say of Locke himse 
Does he have any sense of difficulty in the relation of such ideas as power, 
unity, etc., to ideas of sensation and reflection? The implication in the 
literature that he is not clearly aware of this problem is amply borne out 
by a study of his published writings. Is there, however, some half-aware- 
ness} The evidence on which the exponents of this view rely is linguistic, 
and is based especially on his use of the term "suggestion."'* The question 
is thus one as to his use of language, and can only be answered by a study 
of that language. We shall accordingly first make out a list of aU the cases 
explicitly regarded by Locke as "suggested." We shall then, with refer- 
ence to each case, consider also the other expressions employed by Locke, 
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with a view to discovering whether the term "suggested" is typical or 
accidental. Finally we shall compare with our results his use of language 
in cases to which the term is not applied. We shall then be in a position 
to come to a definite conclusion as to tlie sense in which he intends the 
term to be understood. 

A complete list of the terms to which Locke refers explicitly as sug- 
gested to the imderstanding contains instances from the following groups: — 
simple ideas, including simple ideas of one sense," simple ideas of divers 
senses,^* simple ideas of reflection,^' simple ideas of both sensation and 
reflection ;^^ complex ideas, including simple modes,^* and the essences of 
mixed modes." The list does not include ideas of substances or relations. 

We can now proceed to ask whether the expression "suggested" is 
typical or accidental for these various groups. In the group of simple 
ideas taken generally, the typical expression is that such ideas are fur- 
nished^® or offered*^ to the tmderstanding. There is a secondary type of 
expression in regard to sense-ideas, viz., that they are "obtruded" on the 
mind, and that the mind is "forced" to receive them.^ All other terms 
appear to be colorless and unimportant.** If now by the term "suggested" 
we understand that the senses (external and internal) provide merely an 
occasion or stimulus, upon which the mind reacts with an idea thus sug- 
gested to it, there is little in Locke's language to indicate that such a view- 
point is commonly in his mind in connection with simple ideas. In fact, 
an tmbiased consideration of the evidence shows a certain imiformity in 
his attitude which would seem to exclude such an interpretation as any- 
thing more than accidental; and we must logically conclude that the term 
is here used only as a synonym for the more frequent "furnished." It is 
not meant that any creative function of mind is called into play.** 

**For example, color, softness, warmth, coldness, hardness, smells, and tastes: II ii 1>2, pp. 144>45; 
of. II six 1. p. 299. 

1* For example, motion (II ii 1, p. 144). 

»• II ii 2, p. 145. 

>' For example, pleasure, pain, power, existence, unity, succession: II iii 1, p. 148; vii 7, 9, p. 163; xtI 
1. p. 270. 

>• For example, infinite, angles of a triangle (II xvii 13. p. 286; Works IV, p. 59). The latter passagt 
refers primarily to "ideas used in demonstration," but as demonstrative science deals only with model 
(cf. Hartenstein, oP» cU. 195-96), and the only instance given is mathematical, i.e.. a simple mode, the 
case is classed under the heading of "simple modes." 

»• III V 3. pp. 43-44. 

M II i 2. 4-7, 20, 22, pp. 122. 123-26. 139. 140; cf. II ii 2. p. 145. 

" Including "supplied" and "afforded": II i 2. 4, 7, 8. 24. pp. 122. 124. 126. 127. 

nili6, 25. pp. 126, 143. 

*• For example, produced, imprinted, conveyed into the mind, received. Such metaphors serve 
merely to emphasise the "passivity" of mind, or our inability to make, alter, or destroy, simple ideas. 
This is. of course, not inconsistent with selection by attention (cf. von Benoit. op. cit. 13; Kdhler, op, cit, 
17-18. 21-23. 26-27; Fxaser 1:212). 

•* The evidence considered is drawn only from the strictly relevant chapters. Fraser (p. 145) attempts 
to distinguish sharply between "furnished" and "suggested": but the whole tenor of the passage, as well 
as all ten examples given in the text, is against his Berkleian interpretation. 
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If we turn to the group of simple ideas of both sensation and reflectia 
we find that for pleasure and pain two expressions are t>'pical. These 
"different constitutions of the mind" are most frequently said to be "caused" 
or "produced,"" while in a secondary sense they are "annexed to" ideas 
of sensation and reflection." The latter expression has received the 
greater emphasis in the hlerature, but the way of regarding these ideas 
which is dominant for Locke, is imdoubtedly the first. Pleasure and pain 
are "produced" in us, in accordance with natural law, either by external 
objects, or by our own thoughts. The fact that certain ideas produce 
greater pleasure than others. leads Locke to a consideration which is 
secondary, an extension of the first, namely, that this production of pleasure 
and pain depends on the will of the Deity. It is God who has "annexed to" 
certain ideas especial pleasures and pains, in order that we may live a use- 
ful life here below, and also be led into a knowledge and veneration of 
Him.*' If, then, the term "suggested" is intended to apply to pleasure 
and pain," it can not be understood in the idealistic sense, but is a mere 
synonjTn for "produced" in the mind. 

For the idea of power, the typical mode of expression is that it is fur- 
nished or given, and that we receive it in sensation and reflection.'* There 
is nothing to indicate that any idealistic sense of the word "suggested" is 
in Locke's mind here, and we must accordingly conclude that, as used in 
connection with the idea of power, the term is equivalent to "furnished" 
or "given" — a sense intended also, it would seem, in the case of the idea of 
existence, where there is, however, no one verbal phrase which can be 
called distinctly typical. The most frequently occurring expressions point 
unmistakably in one and the same direction, and appear to be synonyms for 
"furnished" or "given.'™ 

The idea of unity is four times said to be "suggested." Objects or 
thoughts are four times said to "bring this idea along with" them. At 
other times the idea is said to "make itself way" or "convey itself" into 
the mind." What are we to regard here as typical? Three of the four 
occasions on which the term "suggested" is used have already been con- 
sidered, and have been judged equivalent to "produced" or "furnished." 
A similar sense is probably intended in the phrase "convey itself into": 



" II Tli 2. A. pp. 161W2: M 3-S. 7. II. U-IS. 17. 18, pp. 3 
■II viiI-9. pp. 160.63; II 1.6. 14. pp. JD2. J(»-6. 
" II vii 3-6. pp. 160-61. 
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and that ideas of objects, etc., "bring along with them" this idea, would 
seem also to preclude any creative fimction of mind. So that here also, 
the term appears synonymous with * 'furnished'* or "given.*' 

Finally, the phrases applied to the idea of succession, though no one 
of them can be called definitely typical, similarly appear to preclude any 
idealistic interpretation of the word "suggested, "'' which here too, may 
be regarded as equivalent to "furnished." So that, if we wish to sum- 
marise our results in regard to simple ideas, we must conclude that the 
term "suggested" is relatively colorless, and is intended to convey the 
same notion as the more common expression, "produced" or "furnished." 

Let us turn to the complex ideas. Here, if anywhere, we should ex- 
pect to find the term employed in a distinctly idealistic sense. For here 
the mind is "active." Modes, for instance, are man-made, mental con- 
structions, based indeed ultimately upon sensory elements, but mtiltiplied 
in imagination far beyond actual sense-experience; relations, again, "ter- 
minate in" simple ideas, but can be carried to an almost infinite complexity 
by the freely comparing mind; while the support-element which constitutes 
the kernel of substances is never experienced at all; and finally, the idea of 
God, with its rational "demonstration," carries us far beyond the botmds 
of even possible sense-experience. Here, then, if the view we find in the 
literature is correct, we should expect to find the term used almost con- 
sciously by Locke.** 

But what do we find? Relations, substances, the idea of God, — ^these 
are not once referred to as "suggested"; and in the case of the two simple 
modes to which the term is applied, it is not distinguished by Locke from 
"produced" or **fumished." In the case of the idea of infinite, Locke does 
seem to be describing what might, perhaps not altogether tmfairly, be 
interpreted as an unfolding of the latent constitution of the mind.'* But 
a careftil reading shows that his attention is fixed here, as ever, on the 
"material" from which the idea is derived — in this case, the addition of 
tmits — and the idealism which to Fraser seems so clearly implied is no- 
where taken into the focus of consciousness." Where the question is 

** For example, we perceive or observe, get or come by, the idea; it is offered and furnished to us, or 
produced in us. II vii 9, p. 163; xiv 3-4. 6-8, 10. 16, pp. 241-43, 245. 

" For the interpretation contained in this paragraph, which is, of course, in the sense of the literature, 
and not of chapter v of this study, — cf. A. Riehl. op. cit. 23. 52-53; Falckenberg, op. cit. 117. 122. 127; 
Geil, Die Gottesidee bei Locke . . . Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil., 1889-1890. 3:587-88; von Hertling, op. 
cit. 17, 21-23, 27, 53-58, etc.; W. Freytag, Die Substanzenlehre Lockes. Halle. 1898. p. 22. 

M II zvii 2-3, 6-8, pp. 277-78, 280-82, etc. Cf. Riehl. op. cit. 50. 

* Cf. Falckenberg, op. cit. Ill; Riehl. op. cit. 61. So also in the case of the mathematical demonstra- 
tions, it is the diagram which "suggests" — i.e.. furnishes — the "intermediate ideas" (Works IV, p. 59; cf. 
Essay, III v 3, p. 44). 



defioitely raised — perhaps most forcibly in the Examinat 
branche — the answer is an absolute fuscio.'* The only possible condti- 
eioD appears to be, that the term "suggestion" contains no subtle flavor 
of idealism. It is not employed as an index-finger pointing to the pleasant 
pathways of Berkleianism, but is simply one of many expressions used by 
Locke to accommodate his thought to the comprehension of the "vulgar." 
Furnished, produced, given, occasioned, caused, suggested, — all are but 
variations on the one theme, expressions of one and the same thought. 
What then is this thought? We have seen what "suggestion" is not. 
It remains to ask what it is. Locke is no idealist. Is he, then, a realist? 
No. Still less is he a "sensualist." What then is he? His central thought 
belongs to all and none of these schools: for it is practical. Life and the 
needs of life, both here and hereafter — these occupy for him the center of 
int^est, and it is to these that he appeals for a solution of his theoretical 
problems also. His prudence and piety are empirical, not certain, tolerant 
rather than dogmatic, and aim not at strict knowledge, but at reasonable 
faith. It is this faith which furnishes the connecting link between object and 
idea, and fills out with meaning what would otherwise be a hopeless riddle; 
and if "suggestion" has any specific meaning, it is this : viz., that it expresses 
the wisdom and modesty of Locke's thought, which shrinks from the 
"necessities" and "certainties" of abstract speculation, and remains con- 
tent with the concrete hints and suggestions furnished by experience. 
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voltime stands tmique in its field, as it brings together a large amount of 
first-hand material secured through original research, in addition to collating 
scattered papers on single phases of the problem. It administers a 
definitive refutation to the popular fallacy that institution libraries are a 
fad and that inmates of such institutions can not and will not make use of 
them. I confess to having been surprised at finding how many institutions 
looked upon their libraries as integral parts of their work. Any undue 
elation was checked, however, by observing how uneven the library equip- 
ment runs and how far we still have to go before it becomes really adeqtiate 
in many places. 

The popularizing of institutions as the result of their gra^dual coming 
under state control, and the consequent raising of standards of care, has 
meant that they house an increasing ntimber of superior patients, capable 
of appreciating means of culture and refinement. Hence the tendency to 
carry over into the institution the function of books as part of normal free 
cultivated life. But more than that: books and mtisic have been demon- 
strated to possess therapeutic value both in preventive and reeducative 
work for the handicapped mentally or physically. Their value for the 
convalescent has long been utilized, as in the tuberculosis sanatoria. And 
as preventives of nervous disorders they have been scarcely less popular, 
But only recently has their value as a preventive of incipient dementia or 
as a restorative in certain cases of insanity been recognized. 

Add to these facts the further discovery that good books aid in the 
morale and discipline of an institution for juvenile delinquents; that these 
delinquents are voracious readers; that the habit of reading creates a 
"diversion" from less constructive habits; that in reformatories the library 
plays the r61e of continuation school; that in the care and education of 
the feeble-minded books frequently are the most potent means for focusing 
and energizing a sluggish mind; and you get some idea of how significant 
and practical this problem really is. 

The free population of this country with its more or less irresponsible 
attitude toward the public library would do well to follow the example of 
the prisoner or the insane or the feeble-minded; for Miss Curtis, herself 
instructor in a tmiversity library school, shows how inmates not only do 
not destroy their books, but even conserve them as their most precious 
treasures. And when it comes to comparative use of library facilities the 
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institution records are astounding. The annual turnover per volume in 
some institutions runs as high as 29 issuances, and 15 is quite common. 
The ordinary city must hump itself to approach within siege-gun shot of 
such a record. 

The war has added its confirmation of these facts. In the light of them 
we understand perhaps more clearly why the American Library Association 
has been making its "drive" for books and library staffs in army training 
camps. Many of the same conditions are common to the camp and to the 
institution. 

Miss Ctirtis in making this study has done pioneer service to the cause 
of mental therapeutics and has added a notable chapter to the library's 
record as an agency for practical social welfare. It is one more straw 
indicating how the ctirrent of thought flows away from conceiving the 
library as a jewel box to be kept under lock and key, and toward a more 
dynamic faith in its powers as an institution for all the children of all the 
people. Who will, therefore, dare hereafter to call such special libraries fads 
or seek to obtain a charitable glow by unloading upon soldiers or upon 
state institutions moldy books of sermons, trashy novels, antiquated 
catalogues and fashion books, or other such publishers' jtmk ? 

Arthur J. Todd 
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THE LIBRARIES OF THE AMERICAN STATE AND 

NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR DEFECTIVES, 

DEPENDENTS, AND DELINQUENTS 

CHAPTER I 

STATE AND NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. Historical Sketch 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were in the United 
States, four state institutions for dependents, defectives, and delinquents: 
the New York penitentiary, established in 1797; that of Massachusetts, 
established in 1785; and the two institutions of Virginia, the hospital for 
the insane, and the prison, founded in 1763 and 1797 respectively. 
Previous to this time, the problem of state custodial care had not assumed 
serious proportions. The settlements of the new world attracted people of 
mental and physical vigor, and the hard conditions of pioneer life weeded 
out the physically weak. The abundance of healthy outdoor work and 
the ready justice of the frontier helped to settle the question of criminality; 
life was not so differentiated, master and servant, employer and wage 
earner, shared more nearly the same work and the same conditions of 
health and comfort. Yet, even in colonial times, there was a constantly 
increasing number of people who were a menace to others. Vagabonds 
and malefactors in large numbers were transported from Great Britain 
and Ireland to the colonies. The Indian raids, with their trail of burned 
homesteads, and the epidemics which swept the commtmities, added to 
the number of children who must be adopted or taken as indentured 
helpers and the homeless men and women who became vagrants. The 
care of the insane, always a heavy btirden upon the family, was early 
fotmd to be a community problem. Connecticut in 1750 provided for the 
public relief of the indigent and homeless insane. The legal code of the 
day did not prevent crime, and local workhouses and jails were necessary. 
After the Revolution there were injured soldiers, to whom the state gave 
aid, and the care of the aged and destitute became more and more a public 
charge. The second decade of the century saw the beginning of the state's 
instruction of the deaf, at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. The first 
public school for the blind was not opened until 1837, in Ohio. New York 
City, in 1825, established a reformatory for juvenile delinquents; the first 
of these institutions under state control was that at Westborough, Massa- 
chusetts, opened in 1847, and to Ohio belongs the credit of initiating the 
movement for industrial schools, in 1854. A state institution for the 
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feeble-minded was founded in New York in 1851 ; Ohio established in 1892 
a separate institution for epileptics. 

By the close of the Civil War, most of the states had provided for the 
increasing number of the population who were in need of community aid. 
Many of the institutions founded in this period were homes for soldiers 
and their wives and widows. The state public school at Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, was the first public institution for dependent children. The Elmira 
reformatory, estabhshed in 1876, made provision for the young or firet- 
time offender of adult age; this was followed, in 1897, by the Reformatory 
for Women at South Framingham, Massachusetts. In 1884, the success 
of the Trudeau sanatorium stimulated state provision for those suffering 
from tuberculosis. The most recent types of institutions have provided 
for inebriates and for vagrants. At the close of the twelfth decade of thft 
nation. there were over six hundred institutions for dependents, defectives, 
and delinquents, supported wholly or in part by the state or national 
governments. 

2. The Problem of Emplovment, Education, and Recreation 

With this groTvth in the number of institutions, and their specialization, 
a new attitude toward the wards of the state developed, not only on the 
part of those to whose care they were committed, but of the Reneral com- 
munity as well. It is just one hundred years since Esquirol described the 
condition of the insane in Europe, — suffering, neglected, loaded with chains, 
and cruelly punished; to-day a considerable number of the insane leave 
the hospitals recovered or improved, and most of those remaining can be 
usefully and happily employed. Much attention has been given to the 
education and industrial training of the mental defectives and their pos- 
sibilities of productive work. The barriers which shut the blind and the 
deaf from communication with their fellow beings have been in large 
measure removed, and these classes of people are able to take their places 
as self-supporting members of society. Delinquency has been recognized 
as a problem for which society is to a great degree responsible, and pro- 
vision has been made for further training and new opportunities for yoirag 
offenders. Even the doctrine of retributive justice for the criminal has 
given way to the provisions for parole and wage payments, and the 
ameliorative influences which mark the new penology. As the care of the 
inmates of the state institution became more and more a matter of public 
attention and concern, there was a growing conviction that the state had 
not done its full duty when, comfortably housed and humanely treated, 
they were removed from the communities to which they were cither a 
danger or a distress. It was recognized that remedial custodial care was 
of great value to society, lessening both the expense and the danger which 
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must follow if neglect of this portion of the population led to violence, 
crime, and vice, and minimizing the opporttmities for the direct trans- 
mission of mental defect. To those who are physically and mentally ill, 
institutional care now offers the hope of cure or of amelioration; for those 
whose conduct has been antisocial there may be the opporttmity of refor- 
mation; and for all, in some measure, there is provided employment, 
recreation, and some form of training and education. 

The institutions have found that these provisions for employment, 
recreation, and scholastic and industrial training have a direct value 
quite distinct from any financial returns. Discipline is more easily main- 
tained and there are fewer administrative problems; it is easier to secure 
competent employees of a high grade; and the public has more confidence 
in the institution and is more willing to contribute to its financial support. 
There is, in addition, in the institutions for mental defect and mental 
disease, a possibility for scientific study along the lines of psychology 
and therapeutics. The institutional library has, in some respects, advan- 
tages which are not shared by any other department. No expensive ap- 
paratus or equipment is required; the books are easily portable, and may 
be enjoyed in solitude or read aloud while a group is occupied; they afford 
diversion during the leisiure time which would otherwise be spent in idleness; 
they help to provide the educational training of which all stand in need, 
and make for moral health through the stimulation which comes from 
wholesome mental imagery. These libraries are no longer an experiment; 
they play a recognized part in the successful administration of many of 
the most progressive institutions of the country. The superintendents 
who have had the benefit of up-to-date, well-chosen, and efficiently ad- 
ministered libraries, appreciate their importance and provide as amply as 
miay be possible for their growth. Since the problems of the institutions 
differ widely, it may be well to consider the place of the library in each 
type and its value for different classes of readers. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE INSTITUTION 

1. The Insane Hospital 

The advocate of organized libraries for the patients of the insane 
hospitals will meet several objections from those who have not given the 
subject careful attention. These objections are usually three: first, that the 
insane through the nature of their affliction are mentally incapable ot 
receiving any real benefit from books; secondly, that so many are dis-.. 
turbed and violent that books will not be safe in their hands; and, thirdly, 
that a library is an unnecessary fad, purchased at considerable expense 
for those whose comfort and well-being are in no way dependent on its use. 

In answering the first objection as to the deficient mentality of the 
insane, it is necessary to consider somewhat the nature of their disease 
and the extent to which it impairs the mental faculties. Insanity, we are 
told, is a disease due to lesions of the brain, and marked by mental proc- 
esses which are below normal or deviate from normal; intelligence is 
never wholly gone, sometimes lacking in a very slight degree, nor are all 
faculties affected evenly, as the disease may show itself most either in 
the intelligence, the emotions, the will, or the moral sense.' Nor are all 
those admitted to the insane hospitals largely illiterate or deficient in 
their education. The answers to a questionnaire, sent to these institu- 
tions in 1916, show that a large majority of the patients have completed 
the sixth grade of the elementary school. In a special report of the 
United States census, the number of the insane ten years of age and older, 
enumerated on January 1, 1910, was given as 159,096. Of these 75.8 
per cent were literate, 19.2 per cent were illiterate, the literacy of 5 per 
cent was unknown; of those admitted in 1910, 84.3 per cent were literate, 
11.4 per cent were illiterate, the literacy of 4.3 per cent was unknown.' 

It is encouraging to note the large number of patients who are eventu- 
■ ally sufficiently recovered to leave the institutions. The census report 
gives the number discharged from hospitals in 1910 as 29,304, of these 
24,241, or 82.7 per cent, went out as recovered or improved. In com- 
menting upon the fact that the age of those discharged was less than that 
of those admitted, the report says, "This must mean that those discharged 
come largely from the younger inmates ... it also indicates that the 
persons discharged have usually been in hospitals a comparatively short 
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time and that the recovery or improvement in the condition of the insane 
generally takes place within a short time after admission or not at all."* 

Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, of the United States Health Service, stated 
at the New York Mental Hygiene Conference of 1912, "The reports of 
the New York State Hospitals show that in nearly 90 per cent of the cases 
who recovered during the year, the duration of the mental diseases had 
been less than a year before admission."* The biennial report of the 
State Hospital for the Insane at Rochester, Minnesota, for 1914-16 says, 
"The percentage of recoveries on admissions for this biennial period is 
21.6 per cent . . . The average time in the hospital of those who re- 
covered was less than six months. It is very forcibly impressed upon us 
that most of the recoveries occur during the first year, emphasizing the 
importance of care and treatment. . . . The average time under treat- 
ment of the recovered voluntary cases was a little over two months."' 

A number of the cases listed as recoveries include voluntary cases for 
whom many states have made provision; those who fear a mental break- 
down may go to a state hospital for expert care, without being committed 
to the institution. The success of this provision is shown by the increas- 
ing number who avail themselves of it. Dr. L. V. Briggs, secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Insanity, reported that in 1911 there 
were 359 voluntary admissions to their state hospitals, and, in 1915, 963 
such admissions.* In the states where separate detention hospital build- 
ings have been provided, incoming patients are placed there for observa- 
tion and special treatment. These buildings have the advantage of better 
equipment, a specialized diet, and more expert nursing; those for whom 
there is still the hope that they may regain their mental health thus have 
the advantage of early diagnosis and individual care at a time when the 
chances for recovery are most favorable. Dr. Krafft-Ebing, of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, emphasizes the importance of such preventive therapeutics 

"In the psychic treatment of the insane, two phases of the disease must be dis« 
tinguished with the greatest clearness, the period of origin and the acme, and the 
change, either to recovery or dementia. During the development and at the height 
of the disease the test of mental treatment is properly negative — the removal of 
injurious mental influences . . . The fundamental necessity in all mental therapy 
at this stage of the disease is to place the patient in the greatest possible mental 
quietude ... In the period when the disease changes for better or worse psychic 
tiierapy has an active part to play. The art of the alienist is here displayed in his 
understanding of the individuality of the patient, to lead up to the restoration of the 
former mental personality or at least to save all that is possible out of the mental 
wreck. Innumerable patients recover quickly and spontaneously when improvement 
IS once established, and the well-regulated hospital for the insane, with its library, 

•Jbid.,60. 

• New York Mental Hygiene Conference, Proegediugs, 1912. 130. 

• Minneeoto 8Uto Board of Control, BUnuial Rtport, 1914-16, 103. 

• L. v. Briggi, BosUm MidUal and SmrgUal Journal 174:703-S. May 18, 1916. 
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its music, its amusement, parks, and means of employment has only to place these 
means at the disposal of the patients, with a reasonable regulation of their employ- 
ment. Innumerable unfortunates, who, if left to themselves, would degenerate 
into . . . complete dementia, the regulations of a hospital for the insane keep at 
ful mental level and make the employment of the mental powers that remain useful."' 

A type of insanity which is represented in a large per cent of the hospital 
population is the manic-depressive. The admission of the manic-depres- 
sive cases to the Minnesota state hospitals for the biennium of 1914-16, 
were: Fergus Falls 23.9 per cent. Rochester 40.9 per cent, St. Peter 23 
per cent.' The famous alienist Kraepelin, of Heidelberg, says, "The best 
known constitutional disorders, such as hysteria, manic-depressive insanity, 
and psychopathic states, do not lead to a mental deterioration, but to 
periodic recurrence of symptoms, with inter\'als of perfect health which 
are often long."* "This is a great reading class, as their mentality 
affected," says Miss Jones, librarian of the McLean Hospital at Waverley, 
Massachusetts, "they read for relief from depression and to take their 
minds off themselves."'" 

The form of mental disease called dementia praecox, the insanity of 
the adolescent and the young adult, is the cause of a large number of the 
yearly admissions to the institutions. Dr. August M. Hoch, director of 
the psychiatric institute of the New York State Hospital, addressing the 
New York Mental Hygiene Conference in 1912, said: "The yearly ad- 
missions to our hospitals, which belong to this general group (dementia 
praecox) represent nearly a quarter of all the cases admitted, and ... it 
is a conservative estimate when we say that the New York hospitals for 
the insane, at the present moment, take care of 15,000 such patients, that 
is, half the inmates of all the institutions."" 

Dr. Henry R. Stedman, of the Botunewood Hospital, Brookline, Massa* 
chusetts, gives similar figures. He says: 

"It is safe to say that the majority of the 14,T4G inmates of the Massachusetts 
■tate and private hospitals for the insane are cases — mostly chronic — whose disease 
began when they were young ... Of the 3,264 new cases of mental disease ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts hospitals in 191S, 804, or over 21 per cent, were suSering 
from dementia praecox . . . and the allied conditions of adolescence . . . This 
yearly addition of cases of dementia praecox, most of whom become chronic but 
remain physically well, causes them to accumulate until they soon form the majority 
of the inmates of our state hospitals. They represent one third more admissions 
than the combined totals of all patients whose mental condition is due to either 
alcohol or syphilis, causes which are very rare in producing this form of mental 
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disease. Of all the classified forms of insanity, moreover, dementia praecox claims 
by far the greatest number of victims . . . This mental condition should not be 
confounded with mental defect or feeble-mindedness proper . . . The mental 
defective, about whom wide public interest fortunately has at last been awakened, 
is one who had little or no mind to start with — who has been idiotic or imbecile from 
birth or infancy. On the contrary, most cases of dementia praecox enjoy, up to the 
time of their break-down, apparently sound and normal minds. A striking fact is 
the frequency with which the disease attacks adolescents of marked intelligence and 
promise. A German authority reports that large numbers of such patients are 
school masters, the sons of school masters and theologians. Statistics on this point 
give these figures: 27 per cent men and 21 per cent women had average intelligence 
before their mental break-down; 55 per cent men and 66 per cent women had good 
and even remarkable intelligence; 18 per cent men and 13 per cent women were below 
the average intelligence, but were not mentally defective."" 

The reports of the Minnesota state hospitals for the biennial period of 
1914-16 give the following percentages of the dementia praecox cases 
among the admissions for the period: Fergus Falls, 27 per cent; Rochester, 
13.6 per cent; St. Peter, 32 per cent." These patients, unless their disease 
progresses rapidly, fall into the class which the modem hospital activity 
along the lines of occupational and educational interests may save from 
complete dementia. Many of the hospitals have two or more instructors 
in handicrafts and the games and sense training classes of the kinder- 
garten. There are, in addition, the library, and special industrial rooms 
and wards where metal and leather work, pottery, rug making, and basketry 
are taught, as well as sewing, knitting, crocheting, and embroidery. In 
1915, eight hospitals in Massachusetts included industrial cotirses in the 
work of the nurses' training dasses. Dr. L. V. Briggs, of that state, 
comments upon the value of the industrial work: 

"Occupation is more and more a feature in a therapeutic and curative way, and 
teachers are being employed to instruct many patients in arts and crafts and industrial 
work, so that, instead of sitting on benches and around the dormitories and wards 
day after day, doing nothing, they are interested in some occupation which will also 
interest their neighbors, and instead of becoming quarrelsome and getting tired and 
cross with nothing to do, to-day in the ward where the patients are occupied . . . 
the whole atmosphere of the ward is changed from one of depression to one of more 
or less cheerfulness. These teachers are also instructing the nurses, and the Board 
has in mind the purpose of this instruction which is that the nurses shall becomie 
teachers and helpers to the patients rather than keepers and over-seers. "^^ 

There is a movement to-day toward the reeducation of the insane, and 
trained kindergarteners are employed in some of the hospitals. Dr. Allen 
McLane Hamilton, the well-known alienist, was much impressed by the 
school of the Richmond District Asylum near Dublin, which he visited in 
1880; he attempted to introduce such classes at Poughkeepsie, but was 

K Htniy R. Stedman, BotUm Mitdieoi and SwrgUal Journal 175:695-703. November 16. 1916. 
t> MsnneMU SUto Board of Control. Bi^nniai RiPori, 1914-16. 96. 112. 137. 
M L. V. Briggi. Boston Medical and SurgUal Journal 174:703-<. May 18. 1916. 



unable to carry them on. owing to a lack of support.'* Dr. W. A. Bryan, 
of the state hospital at Cherokee, Iowa, has recently conducted a valuable 
experiment in the reeducation of some of the most untidy and demented 
patients." The nature study classes have been a great success in the 
hospitals, as a means of training the powers of observation, and as affordinf 
the opportunity of beneficial exercise out of doors. The books on birds, 
flowers, and trees are in constant demand and, in at least one hospital, the 
librarian is in charge of the class. Dr. Robert Howland Chase, in his book, , 
Mental Medicine and Nursing, considers this is a subject on which th»l 
nurses should be well informed. He says: 

"Nature study classes may be found to<day in all hospitals, usually under the 
charge of an experienced teacher. The subject matter takes a. wide range and tbe 
lessons are made as varied and attractive as the teat-her's skill can make them , , . 
The subject is inexhaustible and when the work, or rather play, is entered into with 
teal and relish there is no end to the good that may be reached."" 

We have, then, in the institutions for mental disease a large number of ' 
patients who will, in a short time, go out as restored or much improved; an 
increasing number of these are voluntary patients who have availed them- 
selves o: the opportunity of preventive measures to avoid a mental break- 
down. Conservative estimates of the chronic dementia praecox cases place 
them at about half of the population of these institutions; the industrial 
work and the educational use of books, nature study, materials, and 
games, serve to keep these at what Krafft-Ebing calls "a useful mental J 
level." 

If we consider in addition that probably one fifth of all admissions are 1 
cases of manic-depressive insanity, which causes only periodic mental 
disturbance, there would seem to be ground for the assertion that the 
inmates of the insane hospitals are mentally capable of receiving both 
enjoyment and benefit from books. 

To those who are familiar with the modem hospital for the insane, the I 
fear that many of the books provided for the institution will be destroyed 
by the patients is known to have no foimdation in fact. Dr. Robert M. 
Phelps, superintendent of the St. Peter, Minnesota, state hospital, says: 
"The very first institutions were truly 'madhouses,' as they were called, because 
only the raving and extreme cases were taken. We now may not have in the house 
one raving case out of fifty to one hundred people. During the last Iwenty-Gve 
years, more and more of quiet cases have been admitted, until halt our iacomiag 
e intelligent enough to give us their past history with fair clearness and 90 
per cent have fair general behavior, although of course, not that proporUon ara i 
reliable in behavior."" 

" Allen McLine Hamilton. RicolUnioni o/ an Alirnitl. 

"W. A. Bryan, Iowa Bmllitm if Slalt ImHtmSiOHi I«: 

>> Robert H. Cha». Mrnlnl Uidi^KU and iVurifiK, l«B 

,e Boud oi Coalrol, Bi*nat*l Rtton, 
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The best evidence in regard to the care of the books is given by Miss 
Edith Kathleen Jones, for thirteen years librarian at the McLean Hospital 
of Waverley, Massachusetts. In a paper read before the American Library 
Association in 1913, she said: 

"Unless they are very ill and destructive, books are treated as carefully by the 
insane as by the users of public libraries. Last year, out of 8,686 volumes taken out 
by patients and nurses, only nine were lost or destroyed and of these only two were 
charged to patients. It is the proud boast of one of our head nurses, who has under 
him the next to the most violent and destructive ward on the men's side, that he 
has had out for his patients over 450 volumes in the last two years and has not lost 
or had mutilated one single book."^* 

Later, in 1915, she wrote: 

"One of the head nurses at McLean Hospital . . . has had charge of the ward 
for sicker and more destructive men, and at first it was not thought wise to send any 
books in the least valuable to that ward. This nurse, however, offered to assume idl 
responsibility, and so well have his plans worked out, that in six years he has lost or 
had mutilated only three books. A lover of books himself, he goes to the library 
once a week, returns books due, and takes out about a dozen others — travel, 
pictures, outdoor books, a little fiction, . . . and distributes them to his waiting 
patients."** 

Granted that the insane are mentally capable of reading, and that 
most of the books provided will not be mistreated or destroyed, the more 
important question still remains, as to whether the money spent for the 
maintenance and supervision of the library is justified. These institu- 
tions are usually overcrowded, none of them have an appropriation in 
excess of their actual needs, and many of them are seriously hampered for 
funds; each dollar must be spent to the best advantage. As the institu- 
tions of Iowa have had a ten years' trial of organized libraries under state 
supervision, the opinions of the medical superintendents of that state will 
be of value. In answer to a questionnaire sent to them in March 1917, 
they replied as follows: 

"Would say that reading rooms are quite necessary in order to get the patients 
to read as much as they should. About three rooms in a hospital of this size (1,100 
beds) would be sufficient. A better plan, I think, would be to have the library and 
reading rooms in a Recreation Building . . . Possibly general reading helps the 
insane, but feel as though it did not do any more than any other diversion. The 
Ufe of the chronic insane is of course much happier on account of library books and 
periodicals."" 

"My personal view is, that the time spent in reading, especially by our more 
intelligent patients, would be in excess of that for people outside of equal intelligence, 
for the reason that our people have so much more time to devote to reading than 
folks outside, with other work and interests. A very large number of our people 

'• Edith Kathleen Jones. AwurUan Library AisociatUm BuUttiu 6:320-24. July. 1912. 

M Edith Kathleen Jones. American Journal of imsauUy 72:297-303. October, 1913. 

* Dr. George Donohue, 8tts>erintendent of Cherokee State HospitaL Letter of April 9, 1917. 
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would be incapable of profiting by library facilities. It is the aim of the nurses 
the librarian to get as many people as possible interested in the library, as well a 
other things; with some success in some instances, and with others, very little if any. 
The library is one of the first means to interest the patient after the actively dis- 
turbed period of the disorder has passed, and the intensity of the trouble has subsided, 
and he remains in an exhausted and listless mental condition; wherein, if left to 
himself, he would further deteriorate mentally. It is then our aim to waken interest 
in various ways, reailing, music, entertainments, and occupations of various kinds, 
anything of a helpful nature to attract and hold the attention of the patient, so that 
his mental activities may be stimulated and encouraged. 

"The suitable and well-directed library is certainly a help and benefit. Jtist 
how much, it is difHcult to estimate. There is some demand for books other than fic- 
tion, by a small number of patients whose reading habits have been formed prior to ad- 
mission here, and now and then an individual may be found who has time, and will 
become Interested in reading other than fiction. In the matter of reeducation the 
library plays an important rAle."*" 

Results of libraries in these institutions: "Reeducation of demented patients. 
Prevention of dementia in patients that might otherwise dement. Retardation of 
dementia in those who do dement. Enerts a moral as well as a curative effect on the 
patients, improving their deportment. Increases the scientific knowledge of the 
personnel."" 

Results of libraries in these institutions: "Good for discipline, diversion, enter- 
tainment, etc." Demand for books other than fiction: "History, mechanical, 
detective stories, etc."" ~ 

The trained librarian who is able to compare the use of books by t 
insane with the reading done by people of normal mentality, can givi 
testimony based on actual experience. Miss Jones, of the McL 
Hospital, has said: 

"The value of a well selected library can hardly be over-estimated as a them-* 
peutic agent. I do not mean by this that a cure can be affected simply by reading 
the right books, that of course is absurd. But it is a (act recognized by all 
psychiatrists, and at the basis of the treatment of the insane in all hospitals to-day, 
that whatever takes a patient's mind off himself and his own troubles and directs 
his thoughts in other and more wholesome channels, contributes to his recovery. 
And when amusements pall, handicrafts tire, golf and tennis are too strenuous, books 
and pictures will almost always help. It is for this reason that we have to be so 
careful of the kind of reading, especially of fiction, which we put into the hands of 
the patients. They must be wholesome stories, anything deaUag with suicide or 
insanity is strictly tabu, also stories which are morbid or would be apt to arouse a 
morbid train of thought. With these exceptions, the insane want and should have the 
same books which you and I read. Moreover . . . the insane are not imbeciles 
and they are not children, and they resent when they are treated as such, just M 
much as you and I would . . . they do not want kindergarten stories, they are u 
interested in what is going on in the world and the keeping up with the times as aiqf fl 



" Dr. Mu E. Witte. npariBtcndsiit of Claiinda 1 

■ Dr. W. P. Ccurnbacker. lupcrinlendent oi Indr 
•■ Dr. C. P. ApplflgaU, lupcrintcndent of Mt. PIi 

■ Bdith KathlMD Jonu, Amtritan Llirart/ Auoci 
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Miss Nellie Williams, librarian for state institutions in Nebraska, with 
headquarters in Lincoln, has made a study of the value of the library in 
the hospital in that city. She says: 



"When I began my work, the question in my mind was as to how responsive 
the patients would be, of what actual help the books would become, with most of 
the burden of doubt on the side of their ability and desire to read. Knowing so 
little of the work among the insane, I began giving some individual attention to them 
that I might observe actual results. Having no reading room or hospital librarian 
at this time, I began reading aloud once a week, on both the men's and women's 
wards. This proved one of the most interesting experiences I ever enjoyed. I was 
speedily convinced that much could be done, I found the patients to be responsive 
and appreciative in the extreme, and the degree of their retentiveness was a surprise 
to me. I find them to remember the characters in a story and the last events of a 
day's reading much better than I myself do when I try to keep in mind from November 
to December the happenings of a serial. 

"I find them touched by allusions which recall home life, when they will relate 
incidents of their earlier years. They appreciate a story with a setting familiar to 
them or to their antecedents. They respond to both the humor and pathos of my 
selections. Indeed, I am frequently astonished at the alertness of mind shown by 
some in their quick grasp of a rather subtle bit of humor. They are always touched 
by stories of child-life, and equally suspicious of stories Jot children. They are 
appreciative of everything you do for them— exceedingly so. 

"They have their favorite authors and surprise me by the rapid rate at which 
they rattle off titles of authors whose appeal is strongest for them. Some are not 
satisfied until they have diligently exhausted the entire supply of an author, and I 
have often to persuade them to try some other as a substitute. 

"I have been pleased that they do not confine themselves to fiction. They will 
listen to poetry as long as you will read. Some of them will read for themselves 
travel, biography, and history, though naturally this number is limited. They 
have a strong love for flowers and birds and some have gratified me by an interest 
in the nature study books which I have been adding to the libraries. The mental 
status of our hospital patients is low, but in spite of mental or educational lack, we 
have not lowered our standard in book buying and it seems to me all the more evidence 
of what can be done, that they read and enjoy the type of books provided. 

"At the one hospital where we maintain a reading room in connection with 
the library, we have found both men and women eager to go. They enjoy the 
magazines, they are quiet and responsive. I hope to have this same plan carried 
out in our other hospitals for the insane."'* 

The most convincing evidence in regard to the hospital libraries comes 
to the supervising librarians in letters from the patients. The report 
of the Nebraska library commission for 1914-16 contains extracts from a 
few letters as follows: 

"Being a lover of good books, I have certainly appreciated the books which the 
nurses distribute from time to time throughout the different wards. When one can 
sit here in the State Hospital and read such books as the Efficient Life^ Alice and 
Phoebe Gary's poems, and so on, it gives the place a sort of homey halo after all. 

« Nellie Wmiams. Letter of April 16. 1917. 
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"There are several branches of the Nebraska Library and one of the most 
practical in its selection and use is the State Hospital Library. It is composed of 
current literature and many volumes from some of our best authors, extra good 
works. Library day for the men comes three times a week and is looked forward 
to with much anticipation by many on our ward. It would be regretted if we did 
not have a chance to make these regular trips to the library." 

"Having taken pleasure in reading many books in the library here at Ingleside, 
I am very glad to mention my likes in regard to it. I like the books on nature most. 
In God^s out-doors f The Alps, The spell of the Rockies and others I might mention. 
Many of the novels are so amusing that they are a great help in passing the time 
pleasantly. Many of the books point a moral such as Up from Slavery by Booker T. 
Washington, which shows what a man can do if he has ambition. Books may do 
great good. 'May blessings be on the head of Cadmus the Phoenician or whoever 
it was that invented books.* " 

"In behalf of several inmates on 24, allow me to express our appreciation for the 
privilege of reading the Ingleside state library books, either historical, Biblical, or 
fiction as suits our moods. They indeed help us to while away many moments and 
instruct us when inclement weather keeps us indoors. We want to thank you for 
this pleasure and privilege allowed us." 

"In appreciation of the reading matter, books, magazines, and newspapers 
furnished Ward II, I am permitted a word of praise. These literary and news ad- 
vantages have been a source of great pleasure and diversion and no little fund of 
information during my three months sojourn here." 

"As I have never read in but very few books, until I came here, on account of 
close confinement I began heading the book. The price of the prairie. Thought that 
I would read some for pastime and the book became very interesting to me. Also 
started another but have not finished it yet. I certainly enjoyed the first but can 
not get much interest from the latter which is Innocence Abroad,** 

"I derive much benefit from the books insomuch as they pass the time pleasantly, 
leave one in a happy state of mind, and give food for thought. I specially enjoy 
those dealing with home life, such as Grace Richmond's, Kathleen Norris, and Eleanor 
Porter. I also enjoy those of travel and history." 

"Among the many pleasant advantages offered by this free institution, the 
library deserves honorable mention. Any one who is considered able is allowed to 
draw books and take them to his ward. Among the books which the writer has 
enjoyed the Oregon trail by Francis Parkman ranks first, as picturing the hardships 
of the early settler, with its fascination of style and diction which make it interesting 
as a novel. I also like the writings of Rev. Van Dyke in his Little River -^^ Days Of, 
and others vividly describing fishing and hunting trips. What a difference between 
the pleasure of listening to choice literature in the commodious library hall and doing 
all your reading in a ward, surrounded by a group of unfortunates who do not know 
what they say, nor how they say it, nor when. Surely the library hours are an 
agreeable change from the daily routine of our life of seclusion. All this is a step 
in the right direction, conducive to mental healing, resulting in self-control accom- 
panied by will power. "2^ 

The following quotations are from the letters which accompanied the 
monthly report sent to the Supervisor of Institution Libraries by a patient, 
who served as librarian in one of the Minnesota state hospitals: 

S7 Nebraska Public Library Commission. Biennial Report, 1914-16, 131-32. 
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"I am trying my old method of quieting nerves through books and we find it 
successful. When our patients are not busy they are fighting and swearing, so yester- 
day (Sunday) I brought down the Bible scrap-book^and a Bible, and you don't know 
what a pleasant time we had looking up and explaining . . . The best method of 
quieting the nerves is the continuous bath. However, many cases rebel and we 
could not keep them in without trouble. This we have in some measure overcome 
by the nurse reading while they are in the tub."** 

"I love my books, and the patients say: *0h, if we could stay up in the library 
and have you tell us more'; how they can see mentally; how I make them feel even 
the character. What a wonderful blessing is the story hour!"** "I have in my haU 
seven finely educated high school girls and they read continuously when we do not 
tell fortunes."*® 

When the traveling library was to be packed, to send on to another 
hospital, she wrote: 

"Some of our readers read late last night and up at four this morning, in order to 
finish their books, and I read several of the books and copied the main ideas, so they 
were pleased."** 

"I have one patient learning to spell out of the old speller."** 

"To-day I have them looking at picture books. We are full to the brim with 
patients, and quite noisy, poor things, when they can't read."** 

"I have such a pitiful call for simple books, words of one syllable; foreigners 
who do want to learn."** 

"I know what the library has been to me and to many others. I consider the 
mind needs food as well as the body. What a strange bitter thing is memory, and we 
can only forget by fixing and feeding our minds on books whose authors have found 
the problem of right thinking . . . Pure and noble thoughts have their own reaction, 
and in our environment here deterioration sets in very quickly, for laziness and evil 
minds prey upon other minds, and the class of people we have here need strong 
character built up and clean thought."** 

This librarian's comment on individual books is interesting; she had 
several requests for Pilgrim's Progress but only had one copy, in French.** 
She says: 

**The Building of the Nations was considered interesting and explanations and 
scenes of the West helped with the reading of western stories. Mexico helped make 
the cliff-dwellers a reality, and Riders of the Purple Sage interesting. California 
scenes called for Gertrude Atherton's stories."*' 

"I have had a call for botany, astronomy, and musical books."** 

M Letter of April 19, 1915. 

M Letter of May 1. 1915. 

M Letter of May I. 1915. 

n Letter of May 8, 1915. 

« Letter of May 8. 1915. 

"Letter of May 1. 1915. 

M Letter of May 8, 1915. 

» Letter of September 15, 1915. 

M Letter of April 19, 1915. 

•V Letter of September 15. 1915. 

n Letter of September 15, 1915. 
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"Hopkinson Smith's books, Bell's, and Chtirchill's Modern Chronicle are among 
the most popular. Going Some and WhUe Mice wear well. Have tried to make 
BjOmson's books interesting, but you know they end just where they should begin."*' 

"My girls have enjoyed Louisa M. Alcott, as I obtained An Adventure wilh 
Hildegard Hawthorne now beginning the first of a series <^ Adventures with our favorite 
Heroine, with fine photographs of the childhood home, and Inside and out of Fruit- 
lands, L. M. Alcott's life, though hard and tragic, and her stories inspire any one."^ 

She finds pictures, as well as books, are appreciated. 



«i 



I would much like to have as many photos as possible and a magnifying glass. "^ 

I feel such pity for these foreign patients. I do try to tell them about pictures."** 

"I do feel so sorry for the foreigners who must be content with pictures."** 

"I am planning to make some short story and picture books of strong cloth and 

am asking friends to save me scenes and photos. The men love pictures. I was 

successful in obtaining a book, Beautiful Scenes of Canada, which has made How 

Canada was Won, more interesting."** 

At a quarterly conference of the Iowa board of control and the super- 
intendents of the institutions. Dr. Mary Lawson Neff contributed a paper, 
in which she outlined a model program for a ward in a state hospital. 
Her plan for the library hour was as follows: 

"The library hour on Tuesday morning should be used to increase to the utmo6t 
the real value of the library, and the supply of other reading matter to the hospital. 
Sometimes it might mean taking a group of fifteen or twenty patients to an attractive 
library, more often, it would mean bringing in an armful of books to the ward, talking 
them over, assisting the patient to select a book or reading a chapter aloud to arouse 
interest. It would also mean distributing liberally the extra periodicals that every 
state hospital can secure from the public, by making its wants known. An estimate 
of five magazines per year for each patient is moderate; that is, a hospital of 1,000 
patients can easily absorb 5,000 periodicals per year. The pile brought in for the 
library hour can first be looked over, and pictures suitable for scrap books or decorative 
posters laid aside. Short stories for reading aloud are excellent things to have on 
hand and since it is difficult to find these at a moment's notice, they should be care- 
fully preserved whenever they come to light. The pleasure of looking over a supply 
of reading material and culling what appeals to one's fancy is a simple, human joy, 
that can easily be furnished."** 

Some alienists do not hesitate to admit their firm belief in systematic 
reading as a direct therapeutic factor in the recovery or improvement of 
the mental powers. Such a position is well stated by Doctor B. F. 
Williams, superintendent of the Lincoln, Nebraska, Hospital for the In- 
sane, in a letter of April 18, 1917. 

•• Letter of September 15, 1915. 

«• Letter of April 10, 1915. 

« Letter of May 1. 1915. 

« Letter of July 1. 1915. 

« Letter of July 13. 1915. 

M Letter of April 19, 1915. 

tt Mary Lawson Neff. Iowa BuUttin of Stale InstUuiions 16:190-91. 1914. 
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"One of the early and constant manifestations of mental disease is the loss of 
the voluntary attentive control; accompanying this loss is a corresponding loss of 
appreciation for the initiative processes. The development of the processes is best 
accomplished by the systematic exercise of the function much as the muscle is in* 
creased in power by use. 

"A patient suffering from a degenerative motor disease if permitted to sit idly, 
will degenerate rapidly. If careful and systematic exercise is prescribed, the de« 
generative processes will be arrested, or a state of improvement may intervene. One 
of the early faculties of child-life is the faculty of imitation and imagination. The 
child lives in fairy-land, dwells in a life of fairy tales, deals with fairy personalities, 
and out of it all is developed the speculation which forms the basis of genius in after 
life. Throughout the entire life the individual manifests a keen appreciation of 
these faculties. Day-dreaming is a pastime that all enjoy. It is closely connected 
with creative endeavor and is stimulated by reading; therefore, to approach normal, 
it is highly important that normal processes be employed. 

"I call to mind at this time the influence of the library upon a patient, an epileptic, 
a man of attainment, having occupied high positions during his life, but as a result of 
epilepsy has become reduced in mental power and at times of seizures is quite con- 
fused. During the interim he is prone to be introspective and retrospective. Under 
the influence of systematic reading, he has become interested in the institution, its 
operation, in other patients, and is becoming thoroughly adjusted to life in the insti- 
tution. 

"Patient , a psychopathic individual committed to this hospital, was 

somewhat troublesome on the ward, mischievous and gossiping. Under the influence 
of systematic reading, she spends her time largely in the library or reading books on 
the ward. Under the influence she has become tractable, cheerful, and manifests 
a keen interest in the institution and its problems. 

"A third patient, a finished musician, suffering from a progressive type of de- 
mentia, is keenly alert to his condition and, as a patient in the hospital, would de- 
teriorate rapidly if such things which normally occupied his time were withheld from 
him. But under the influence of systematic reading he has shown an arrest of the 
dementia. In fact, his retrogression in a private institution in an eastern state was 
very rapid; having been transferred to this hospital, he has not shown the progressive 
deterioration, in fact, there is some improvement. Whether this arrest is temporary 
or permanent is, of course, not yet established. 

"Many patients could be tabulated who would supply interesting data. It is 
sufficient, however, to say that the library is an important asset. Under skillful 
management it supplies a long-felt need in institution life. A power for restoration, 
not in itself curative, but adding materially to the other influences which are brought 
to bear in the modem treatment of mental diseases."^ 

A corroborating opinion is that of Dr. Witte, superintendent of the 
state hospital at Clarinda, Iowa. 

"I think that a library occupies a very important r6le, much more important 
than simply that of amusement or a pastime, and I am convinced that it will eventu- 
ally rise to the dignity of a remedial agent . . . If we should be permitted to come 
back in one hundred years no doubt we should And the librarian acting under the 
direction of a physician and occupying a very important position in the treatment 
of the insane, more particularly in the earlier forms of insanity, such as dementia 

« Benjamin P. Williams. Letter of April 18. 1917. 
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praecox and the like. The library will occupy a more important rdle in that direction 
than is credited to it to-day."*^ 

The chief value of the state hospital library, all will agree, is to provide 
diversion and recreation. Many of the patients carry a heavy load of 
dejection and worry, and are often obsessed by fancies and suspicions, 
to these the books are a soothing and calming influence, suggesting a 
happier change of thought; some are indifferent, listless, and need to be 
vitalized by stirring tales of mystery and adventure; others are restless, 
easily fatigued by any attempt at work or exercise, — ^for these, reading is 
often the only occupation upon which they can center their minds, even 
for brief periods. To the convalescent, the library may be a veritable 
blessing. "If we can not center our minds on good reading we wotdd soon 
be desperate," writes such a patient. **It is sometimes hard to keep a 
stiff upper lip amidst so much noise and sadness."*® The state institutions 
can provide few individual rooms and the loss of privacy is often keenly 
felt; absorbed in an interesting book, the convalescent may find isolation 
even in the crowded ward. 

When a patient leaves the hospital, the reading habit, strengthened in 
the institution, will be an aid in the delicate matter of picking up the 
threads of the old life. He may return to share in the family worries and 
often to face the problem of self support. "The people to whom books 
mean most," says Miss Carey, supervisor of institution libraries of Minne- 
sota, "are not the happy prosperous people, they are the poor, the lonely, 
and the imfortunate."*' The public library will prove a refuge from the 
idly curious and the books themselves a chief factor in the necessary fight 
against depression. 

2. The Institution for the Feeble-minded 

In the discussion of the need for providing books for the wards of the 
state, it is probable that many would regard this as a problem which did 
not concern the institutions for the feeble-minded. They would ask if the 
feeble-minded child, for he always remains a child, is capable of enjoying 
books, and if the library meets any real need in the equipment of the insti- 
tution. The various theories in regard to the mentality of the mental 
defective are enimierated by Binet and Simon, in their book. Mentally 
Defective Children. 

**A defective child does not resemble in any way a normal one whose development 
has been retarded or arrested. He is inferior, not in degree, but in kind. The re- 
tardation of the development has not been uniform. Obstructed in one direction, 

" Max Witte, Iowa Bulletin of Stale InstUutions 13:125-26. 1911. 

«< Letter of October 9. 1915. 

«• Miriam B. Carey. New York Libraries 3:222. 1913. 
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his development has progressed in others. To some extent he has cultivated sub- 
stitutes for what is lacking. Consequently such a child is not strictly comparable 
to a normal child younger than himself. So far as certain faculties are concerned 
he remains at the level of the younger child; but in respect to others he is on a level 
with normal children of his own age. An unequal and imperfect development is 
consequently his specific characteristic. These inequalities of development may 
vary to any degree in different subjects. They always produce a want of equilibrium, 
and this want is the differentiating attribute of the defective child . . . We fre- 
quently find in such children defects of speech . . . One finds in some cases peculiar- 
ities of understanding, reasoning, imagining, dij£cult to define, but which do not 
appear to have their equivalent in younger normal children, and which therefore, do 
not result from simple retardation of development."*® 

A visitor to one of these institutions will find a school with classes from 
the kindergarten to the fifth, and possibly the sixth, grade; half the time 
being generally spent in industrial work. The rooms are decorated with 
attractive drawings made by the children; there are calendars where the 
birds are listed as they arrive and the first flowers are recorded; one class 
may be engaged in a competition to see which side can add figures more 
quickly; another is carefully writing sentences on the board; a geography 
class is talking about Chicago and the states from which its imports of 
beef, grain, limiber, and metals are brought. There must be patient teach- 
ing, often repeated, also a variety of devices for holding the attention, as 
few of the children can progress beyond the fourth grade. It is in the 
mtisic and reading classes that one finds the greatest interest, for the feeble- 
minded love to sing and to read, and their memories are practically as 
good as those of normal children. One who listens to the stories as they 
are read or told in the class, is not surprised to see the interest which the 
children take in the library. At the^ Indiana School for Feeble-minded 
Youth, there is an excellent library. Dr. George S. Bliss, the superinten- 
dent, writes: 

"I personally regard the library in a school of this class as of very great value. 
Our inmates use it very largely and very regularly during the winter season. Some 
of the children read as many as ten, fifteen, or twenty books during the season, and 
all of them who are able to use it get very great benefit from the opportunity."" 

At the Nebraska Home for Feeble-minded, the library has made a 
specialty of finely illustrated editions of children's books. 

Miss Margaret McLean, principal of the school department at the 
Minnesota School for Feeble-minded and Colony for Epileptics, says of 
their library : 

"There is absolutely no other one thing that adds to the happiness of our children, 
and aids in their discipline, as the library does. They are solely responsible for the 
care of the books issued to them, and it is rare indeed that a book is lost or mistreated 

M Alfred Binet and Th. Simon, Mentally Defective Children, 13-14. 
M George S. Bliss. Letter of April 30. 1917. 
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by the one to whom it is issued. I wish I had 10,000 books for them . . . We have 
added books slowly; for this reason they are all read, and seem like old friends to the 
children. When a book that they are especially fond of begins to show that it is be- 
yond repairing, petitions begin to come in, to 'please put on your next estimate.' 

In some of the classes where the children are too small to read, the attendant draws 
books and many happy hours are spent at her knee, listening to the beloved fairy 
tale."« 

In this institution the books are drawn out by the children and taken 
from the library room. The teacher decides when a child is able to read 
by himself; it is a proud moment when he brings to the librarian a statement 
that he is ready to begin his literary adventiu-es, for there is a ceremony 
to be gone through and a pledge to be signed: "I hereby promise to use 
the library books with care, and to return them promptly and in good con- 
dition. If I fail to do so, I agree to give up the privilege of using these 
books imtil I can learn to be more careful with them." "It is a well known 
fact," says Miss McLean, "that his 'library' as the children say, is the 
one thing that a boy will not share with his best friend. His skates, his 
skis, his sled, his knife, his box of fruit, his candy, his clothes off his back, 
even, are a friend's for the asking, but his library book, never! You see 
something might happen to it . . .It is seldom that one has to forfeit 
the privilege of the library, and never has a child who really enjoyed his 
books, been forced to do so the second time ... A ntimber of the read- 
ers keep lists of books which their friends have enjoyed and told them 
about, and these they will ask for first, and show great disappointment if 
they are out. Of course, they want the book, 'all the fellows are talking 
about it.' "w 

Another instance of the use of the books is that given by Dr. Walter 
E. Femald, superintendent of the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
minded. He had sent out his first farm colony to clear some waste land at 
a distance from the institution; there were in the group twenty-five of the 
brighter boys and twenty-five of a low grade of mentality. He thus de- 
scribes the value of the books in solving the problem of their leisxu-e hours. 

"A second test of the value of the colony was whether we could keep those boys, 
who were accustomed to institution entertainments and the life of the institution, 
on the top of a mountain in the country, with only boys like themselves, happy and 
content. That is where I found I had to have a little larger staff than I had antici- 
pated. Each evening one assistant is detailed to help in this . . . Preferably we 
choose a woman to have the care of the entertainment of the boys in the evening. 
We have selected perhaps sixty or seventy-five volumes of boys* stories and from the 
beginning, every evening, a woman has read aloud a certain number of chapters. 
They have read book after book through and it is a settled thing now. I think these 
continued readings have had a great deal to do with the contentment of the boys. 
We have an organ and several other musical instruments, and every evening there 

** Margaret McLean, Modern Hospital vol. 6. May 1916. 
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b a half hour of song. After the songs it is a settled policy to play games, cards, 
dominoes, and checkers.''** 

The books in a library for the feeble-minded are naturally l^gely juve- 
nile fiction and fairy tales, with pictxu-e books for those of younger mental 
age, and some travel and biography for the brighter children. Louisa M. 
Alcott, Ralph Henry Barboiu", DuChaillu, Kirk Munroe, the Jungle 
Books, — all the children's favorites are represented. 

Since there are several institutions with successful central libraries, and 
others where smaller collections of books in the several cottages have been 
found more practical, it has been proved that a certain percentage of the 
feeble-minded can direct their own reading, and a still greater nimiber 
find enjoyment in hearing the books read aloud. The answers to a ques- 
tionnaire, in regard to the libraries in these institutions, included those 
of eight colonies for epileptics, which reported the majority of their 
patients as feeble-minded. Of the thirty institutions reporting, eight had 
no libraries; three depended upon small collections from the state travel- 
ing libraries. The school principal wrote, in one case, 'Tor a time we 
attempted quite high ideals in the carrying on of oiu* library, but foimd it 
to be a waste of work . . . Feeble-minded children, that is the average 
proportion of such children, do not have an appreciation of books. They 
enjoy pictures and the more childish magazines — but not books." Dr. 
E. R. Johnstone, superintendent of the training school for feeble-minded, 
at Vineland, New Jersey, in his presidential address before the Association 
of Medical Officers of American Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Persons, in 1904, said: "Oiu* association must . . . demand for the 
feeble-minded the education to which every child in the Union is entitled — 
whatsoever is best fitted for him."" One who has visited the library of 
an institution for the feeble-minded and has seen the child-like pleastire 
which they take in the well-used volvmies is convinced that books form 
an important part of the education to which they are entitled. 

3. The Institution for Delinquents 

In the institution for juvenile delinquents the library can be of the 
greatest service, — it is necessary as an adjunct to the school, giving interest 
and value to the geography, history, and the English teaching; it affords a 
diversion which all may enjoy, and is thus an aid in maintaining order and 
good conduct; and, most of all, the growth of the mental powers and the 
desire for further knowledge lead to the development of the reading habit, 
which may be a powerful aid against the temptations of the futiu^e life 
outside the institutions. The delinquent boy has usually had very little 

M Walter B. PenuUd, JouthoI of Psycko-Asthenics 7:76. 1903. 
> B. R. Johnftone, Journal oj Psycho-Astkenics 8:68. 1 904. 
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opportunity to find enjoyment in books. He is, "in a very large proportion 
of cases," say Miss Breckenridge and Miss Abbott, *'the eldest child of a 
large family . . . and the great majority of these families are poor. His 
slight wage-earning capacity must, therefore, be utilized at the earliest 
possible moment at which his age and school certificate can be secured 
and he can become a supplementary wage-earner with the sanction of the 
law. The temptation to evade the law is sometimes too great to resist and 
the child is not only deprived of the slight educational requirement pre- 
scribed by the law, but is given perhaps, a first lesson in law breaking, by 
parents who swear that he is fourteen, when he and they alike know that 
he has not yet reached that age."^ 

He is at the age of adventure — the age at which the average boy reaches 
out in many directions, making things, experimenting with machinery, 
striving to excel in sports. The delinquent boy may have had a very 
meagre experience during this period of his growth. Dr. William Healy, 
formerly director of the psychiatric institute of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago, in his book on the delinquent, speaks more than once of the 
limited mental development of these boys. 

**Wc have been exceedingly impressed by what we have learned concerning the 
paucity of mental interests of individuals who start criminalistic careers . . . These 
unfortunate individuals are generally unaccustomed to playing games that have 
interesting mental content, they rarely are found to read the type of books which 
leads them into constructive activity. They universally have a very slight knowledge 
of the modern scientific interests, such as electricity, which fairly possess the minds of 
more fortunate young people. Such normal activities as that of collecting objects 
of interest are rarely met with. It would be well if there were a more definite attempt 
to increase in the early school life the acquirement of such mental interests as might 
save many from delinquency."*^ 

The boys in these institutions are voracious readers; out of twenty-four 
reporting, fifteen institutions said that all, or nearly all, of the boys used 
the library. The books available for them must be interesting, for prosy, 
long-winded tales, or those which are childish or moralizing, will be left on 
the shelves. All boys are interested in stories of adventiu*e and hunting, 
and those in which baseball and football are prominent themes; they like 
plenty of conversation in books, and cast a critical glance over the volume 
to see if there are many unbroken pages. They will read biography and 
history, es])ecially that of our own nation, but both must be picturesque to 
attract them; they are interested in travel, especially if it contains the spice 
of adventure. Books and magazines which tell of aeroplanes, automobiles, 
motor boats, are interesting to all boys; those which contain directions for 
making kites, bird houses, etc., are always in demand. The books on 

M S. p. Brockcnridgc and Edith Abbott. The Delinquent Child and the Home, 131. 
•7 The Individual Delinquent, 297. 300. 
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animals are very popular; perhaps a scientist may now and then be lost to 
the world, because people seldom encourage a boy's love of collecting, or 
his careftd observation of birds, moths, butterflies, and insects. 

There is another side of the boy's nature which is xmfolding at this 
time, for it is an age of emotional growth. He is a hero-worshipper, though 
he lets no one suspect it, and he lives the life of the great men of whom he 
reads; courage, self-sacrifice, honor, steadfastness, all are appreciated by 
the boy, quite as much as by the man, and he has the sincere desire to show 
such conduct under similar circiunstances. This is the age at which the 
older boys begin to take an interest in love stories, and they too often find 
sordid tales which destroy the high ideals of their dreams. 

The boy who leaves the school may look back upon it as the place 
where a new world opened to him, where he, for the first time, had a genuine 
opportimity for an education, a time for recreation, and where he might 
show by his conduct that he was worthy of the confidence that was reposed 
in him. The library may be his happiest memory, for his mind has been 
quickened and stimulated in many directions and he can continue this 
broadening interest through the books available outside. Best of all, he 
who had admired the bully and cheat has met new companions and shared 
their adventures in many lands, and has unconsciously gained a new stan- 
dard of conduct. The environment outside is still the same, the gang and 
the crap-game are still in the city alleys, and the same indecent stories are 
circulated in the country hamlet; if he has learned how to work and how 
to play, and has the unfailing resource of books, he need not be driven in 
desperation to the companionship of those who will drag him down. 

The delinquent girl affords a special problem, due to the fact that her 
offense is usually one for which society will ostracize her. "In such reports 
of delinquency as are available," says Katherine R. Williams, a member 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Control, "one finds that the major per 
cent of women and girl offenders are sentenced for offenses against public 
morality and decency. Of a total of 1 79 girl offenders, reported upon in the 
Study of Juvenile Delinquency and Dependency in Los Angeles in igi2, 
over 87 per cent were guilty of such offenses, leaving 13 per cent guilty of 
larceny, bxu-glary, assault, etc. Dr. Davis estimates that 66 per cent of 
the women serving sentences for the same time were offenders against 
public morals, while 34 per cent were sentenced for offenses against property 
or persons."** 

As in the case of the delinquent boy, she comes often from a poor or 
broken home, where the parents are separated, or one or both are dead, or 
there are other conditions which make for instability or bad conduct. She 
learns at the school the home arts, cooking, sewing, house-furnishing, and 

M Katherine R. Williams, American Prison Associaiion Proctedings, 1914, 350-51. 
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lar^ge percentage is sent there for the crinies of grand larceny, burglary, 
aDd forgery. Their offences are, therefore, those for which they might be 
ODgrrrrritted to prisons, had not the state segregated them in separate insti- 
tutions, in order that they might not come in contact with older and sup- 
posedly more hardened criminals, and that during their incarceration they 
might receive further training. It is usual to require that half the day 
should be spent in school and half in industrial work. The school grading 
of these offenders is more difficult than in the schoc^ for delinquents, for 
although they are all past the grammar school age, ver>' many must be 
rfaffgfipd in the lower grades. At the meeting of the American Prison 
Association in 1914, Dr. Edith R. Spaulding, resident physician of the 
^lassacfausetts Reformatory for Women, presented the results of a study 
of 400 women prisoners, whose average age was 27.4 years. 

"Of the 400 women 21 . 1 per cent (nearly a qoarter) had not progressed be3ft)nd 
the primary gnuies; 54.6 per cent had not progressed beyond the sLzth grade in the 
grammar school; while 96.3 per cent had stopped their education somewhere in the 
grammar school . . . Nearly one quarter of the total number are ready for advanced 
work, while over 45 per cent need the most elementary training in the Hhree RV.*"** 

A Study of the report of the Minnesota State Reformatory for 1914-16, 
shows that 569 prisoners averaged 22.19 years of age; 23.57 per cent were 
£rom 19 to 20 years; and of 387 in school, 40.8 per cent were in the first 
three primary grades.*^ Under these circumstances, it is not easy to make 
school work attractive to young offenders, who, with few exceptions, have 
been wage-earners before their commitment. The part which the library 
can play as a supplement to the class work, and as a disciplinary^ and 
reformatory agent, is recognized by the ofiScials; it is usually placed in 
charge of the school director, or one of the school teachers. The Director 
of Education of the Washington State Reformatory' saj's: 

"It is part of the scheme of the Director of Education to give instruction to young 
men in the matter of getting the most good out of what they read. A prisoner must 
think. Books are the best possible aid to right thinking ... It should be regarded 
as a plain duty of the state to furnish each prisoner with a good working library. 
The same amount of money could not be invested to a better purpose."** 

Similar testimony is given by Mr. Bert E. Merriam, psychologist and 
educational director of the New Jersey State Reformatory : 

"I believe that it [the library] should be the center of the whole institution, it 
should be the best thing that there is, th^ show place, if you wish to caU it that . . . 
there should be no difference between a library here and one in the city or the town. 
Practically none of our inmates have ever frequented the public library. To those 
who will profit by it, there can be no greater service than to teach them the habit 

« Edith R. SjMtaMing, Awuriecn Pristm AtsocUiiou Protttdings, 1914, 166, 368. 
• Minneaota Board of Control. Biennial Report, 1914-16. 192, 194. 
« New York LibrarUs 4:146-47. November, 1914. 
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of going to the library to browse around, and feel that it is a good place . . . The 
pleasantest room in our institution is the School Library."" 

With the exception of the library of the Iowa state prison, there is, to 
the writer's knowledge, no other which can show a use of the book collection^ 
comparable to the record of the Indiana State Reformatory at Jefferson- 
vjlle. It is thoroughly organized, catalogued, and efficiently administered. 
In 1916, the Superintendent of Schools stated that 100 per cent of the 
inmates used the library of 10,892 volumes; the figures of circulation for 
the year being 83,191 book issues and 85,559 magazines, a total issue of 
168,750. This institution has a bindery, and 200 volumes, chiefly maga- 
zines, are added yearly by binding. It has an annual appropriation of 
$1,000 for the library, of which approximately $500 is spent for books.** 

The effect of a definite and regular appropriation upon the growth and 
use of the reformatory library, is well illustrated by the preceding table 
compiled from the replies of nineteen reformatories, received in 1916. 

5. The Prison 

The prison library problem is not one of readers, but of books to supply 
the demand. In spite of the dead-wood gathered from attics and from 
Sunday-school libraries, — the out-of-date religious books, and the moral 
tales, — the prisoners' reading is far in excess of the circulation statistics of 
other libraries. The table on page 26, compiled from information received 
in 1916, includes figures from all the institutions which sent fairly complete 
returns. 

The prisons do not seem to vary greatly, either as to the number of the 
population, nor the size of the book collections; the only library of over 
10,000 volumes is that of Joliet, Illinois, which consists of 33,000 voltunes, 
in the main well selected. An investigation of the catalogues shows a very 
real difference in the proportion of readable books. Many list the hymn 
books, the school texts, the old theological books, and the modem literary 
wall-flowers, known to the book trade as **plugs." A few libraries have 
been reorganized, the unreadable and worn-out books discarded, and good 
fiction, travel, and biography added, as well as books on the technical 
trades. It has been the universal experience of those interested in choosing 
books for prisoners, that the men tire of fiction and ask for something of 
more permanent value. There is a special need for books which will provide 
the opportimities which the prison school is as yet not able to give. 

In California and in Kansas, many men are taking university courses by 
correspondence; some of the correspondence schools offer special rates to 
prisoners, and himdreds of men are availing themselves of this opportunity. 

"Bert B. Merriam, American Prison Association Proceedings, 1913. 171-72. 
** Questionnaire, 1916. 
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They need books of reference and in many cases have had to buy them 
personally. The papers prepared for the Chautauqua circles and similar 
organizations are on topics for which a well-chosen library can provide 
material. The prison population is a shifting one; most of the men are soon 
to go out into the world again to take up the responsibilities of life, and they 
need every aid in preparing themselves for earning an honest living. 

Since these men are able to receive benefit from books, for a majority 
have been through the common schools, and since they are everywhere 
desirous of reading, it would seem a short-sighted policy to refuse to pro- 
vide a suflBcient quantity of good books. The evening hours are free for 
study in most prisons, and reading would seem to be the most approved 
way of spending the long hours of Sunday, when the men are locked in the 
cells; the galleries where the prisoners are busy with their books are not 
those in which discipline is a diflBcult question. 

An actual experience of some years in following the reading of prisoners, 
has shown that the chief benefit from books lies, not in the information 
they may provide, but in their power to furnish the mind with wholesome 
thoughts. To quote Dr. Healy again: 

"Another condition to be vastly deplored while society is detaining the offender 
may be simply named mental vacuity. What can any one conceive to be the mental 
content of prisoners when they are unoccupied? . . . No greater proof can be con- 
ceived of the truth of the empty mind being the devil's workshop, than what we have 
learned to be the thoughts brewed during the unoccupied moments of prison life."** 
. . . "In nearly all people visual memory and visual imagery play the most dynamic 
part in mental life, it is the thing seen which is presented again in consciousness with 
the greatest force and probably the greatest frequency. The strength of the powers 
of visualization is to be deeply reckoned with when considered with springs of crimi- 
nality . . . The individual with paucity of healthy mental instincts is much more 
likely to be obsessed by the recurrence of imagery of some experience, which in a 
more healthfully occupied mind would be almost a negligible influence for the bad. . . 
Mental vacuity permits the growth of pernicious imagery. I am inclined to think 
that here is one of the greatest psychological principles that can be used in the effective 
treatment of the offenders. "•• 

If the prisoner has gone through the usual county jail experience, he 
has known the worst of evil company ; he finds in the prison, in spite of the 
discipline, an opportunity to learn of the records and methods of more 
notorious criminals. In the shop or in his cell, his thoughts are active, the 
old life is lived over again and the new life beyond the walls is pictured 
during most of his waking hours. He needs books to turn his thoughts into 
other channels, — tales of adventure, histories of pioneer days and trail- 
making. The salacious novel, with its suggestive descriptions and false 
standards, is not good mental food for the man who needs to learn self- 
control. A study of the library catalogues of twenty-three American 

« The Individual Ddin^utnt, 224. 
M/Mif.,233. 
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prisons, made in 1912, showed that many books which were considered 
improper for circulation by the public libraries had been purchased for the 
penitentiaries/' 

The Ubrary is but one of the reformative agencies of the prison ^the 

school, the correspondence courses, the reading cu-des, and the chapel 
services all have their place. Not every man is reformable, but each is in 
some degree educable. Few states provide for any ftuther schooling than 
brief courses for illiterates, and the men must depend for their further im- 
provement upon general reading, as is shown by the use made of these 
libraries. It was Lombroso's belief that the criminal was made more 
dangerous by education, but the American officials of to-day do not agree 
with him. Warden Wells of the Kentucky state prison, voices the opinion 
of most of them: 

"A good prison library is worth much, if it circiilates . . . We have but little 
patience with the idea that the reading of the daily papers wiU hurt anybody. One 
of the very best things that the management can do, is to create and foster the reading 
habit. The intelligent prisoner is generally the good prisoner, the low and vicious 
are generally the ones who are steeped in ignorance. There may be some exceptions 
but this is clearly the rule. Let the electric light bum until nine o'clock, see to it 
that each prisoner can read well, furnish him with good literature, let them subscribe 
for a daily paper, and you have done much toward good discipline — ^finally, good 
citizenship. "•• 

6. The Institution for Inebriates, the Sanatorium for 
Tuberculosis, the Orthopedic Hospital 

A few states have established institutions for inebriates, where they 
may be under control and receive custodial and medical care. A well- 
chosen library is a valuable influence in controlling the restlessness and 
dissatisfaction of inmates. If the reading habit is a safeguard within the 
institution, it is a much greater one after the patient has returned to the 
life outside. 'The labor,'* says Dr. Freeman of Minnesota, "is to reedu- 
cate, to strive to form a new character, to encourage a habit of sobriety 
instead of drunkenness, to teach him work to occupy himself, to obtain for 
him a new outlook on life, and to teach him his duty to himself, his family, 
and his neighbors.'*®® There is the same need for education and diversion 
in the new state farms for vagrants and short-term offenders. 

The need for books in the sanatoriimi for tuberctdosis does not require 
elaboration; many of the patients are in bed, and others, through the 
nature of their disease, can not engage in exercise. Reading is almost the 
only diversion open to them. Twelve of these institutions reported that 

" Florence R. Curtis, Survey 29:323-25. December 14, 1912. 

••A. J. G. Wells, American Prison Association Proceedings, 1914, 74. 

•• Minnesota State Board of Control. Biennial Report, 1914-16. 278. 
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they had made no book purchases dtiring the years of 1915-16; the majority 
depend almost entirely upon donations. As the patients have generally 
completed a common school education and an average of 65 per cent are 
reported as readers, the annual book purchases of many of these institu- 
tions seem very inadequate; several say that they have many calls for 
books which they can not furnish. People who appreciate good books will 
not long be satisfied with those which come as chance gifts, and those who 
at first read mainly for diversion will soon demand something beside light 
magazines and fiction; a large book collection is needed when so many 
hours of the day are spent in reading. Dr. H. V. Scarborough, superin- 
tendent of the state sanatorium of Iowa, has solved the problem of a book 
fund for his institution: "No special appropriation was asked for this year, 
since it was ruled by the board at my suggestion, that the buying of books 
was a matter of treatment at this institution and should come out of our 
support fund. Previously we had allowed about $260 for each biennial 
period. I think this sum should be increased by 50 per cent, which would 
make it more clearly sufficient for an institution of this size and kind."^® 
There were in 1916, 170 patients in the Iowa state sanatorium. 

It is the purpose of the orthopedic hospital to send the children out 
again, after medical care which has, as far as possible, removed their 
physical handicap, and aftei' both educational and industrial training have 
helped them to be self supporting. Here the library is of importance, not 
only in supplementing the work of the school, but in helping to make the 
hours in bed pass quickly and happily. One of the most attractive library 
rooms in the coimtry is that of the Minnesota State Hospital for Crippled 
and Deformed Children. Miss McGregor, the superintendent, says of it: 

"The library is the cultural center and has a definite place in our school work. 
Each child has four regtdar library periods each week and the work done during these 
periods is not optional. The attractive room and beautiful books and pictures 
afford an incentive that no one ever resists . . . Story-telling has been a part of 
the library course for two years . . . The children give programs, appropriate to 
the special holidays, and no holiday goes by without special recognition."^* 

7. The Home for Soldiers, the School for Dependent Children, 

THE Schools for the Blind and the Deaf 

The homes for soldiers and sailors, and their wives and widows, have 
been established for some years and possess book collections of fair size. 
Few of these institutions are now purchasing books in any quantity, due 
probably to the fact that a majority of the readers are at an age when they 
prefer magazines and newspapers; many have excellent book collections. 

7* H. v. Scarborough. Letter of March 31, 1917. 

n MinnesoU SUte Board of Contro> .fi/nmia IRePort, 1914-16. 
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Librarian of the State Institutions.' The duties of this supervisor, as 
discussed at the meeting, were: to pay regular visits to the libraries; to 
introduce a uniform system of classification, establish permanent records, 
and provide statistics of accession and of circulation; and to stimulate 
reading through the selection of books in each institution. In naming the 
first ana the last duties of the supervising librarian they initiated a new 
form of library service to the institutions. It would have been possible to 
devote a simi of money to the classification of the libraries and the instal- 
lation of permanent records; by the requirement of regular visits and expert 
selection of the books for each type of readers, they provided for a continu- 
ous and intelligent development of the libraries. 

It was the desire of the president of the board. Judge G. S. Robinson, 
that the ofiice of supervising librarian shotdd be created by a special act, 
but it was considered undesirable at the time to urge such action. The 
method finally decided upon, was the appointment of a librarian who 
should be paid by each institution on the basis of the time actually spent 
in its service. Miss Miriam E. Carey, librarian of the public library of 
Burlington, Iowa, was appointed supervising librarian, beginning her 
duties in March, 1906. 

The work was so thoroughly organized and so successfully administered 
under her supervision, that it was placed upon a permanent basis, and 
endured for a period when there was no one in charge of the libraries. In 
January, 1909, Miss Carey went to the Minnesota Library Commission as 
library organizer. From this time, there was no supervising librarian in 
Iowa imtil, in 1911, at the request of the superintendents. Miss Tyler, the 
secretary of the Library Commission, was asked to recommend a woman to 
the board of control. Miss Julia A. Robinson, at that time acting secretary 
of the Kentucky Library Commission was appointed and entered upon her 
duties in January, 1912. In September, 1913, upon the resignation of Miss 
Tyler to accept the directorship of the Library School of Western Reserve 
University, Miss Robinson succeeded her as secretary of the Library Commis- 
sion. Miss Eliza E. Townsend was appointed supervising librarian, resign- 
ing in 1916. In 1917, Miss Grace Shellenberger was appointed to the 
position. 

When Miss Carey went to the position with the Minnesota Library 
Commission, announcement was made that the advice and assistance 
which the commission gave to the public libraries of the state were at the 
service of those in the institutions. Miss Carey visited the institutions, 
organized several of the collections, and edited a coltmm of institutional 
library notes in the monthly bulletin of the commission. In September, 
1913, the Board of Control created the position of Supervisor of Institution 

> Iowa Bulletin of StaU Institutions 7:515. 
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Libraries and appointed her to the office. She has thus had the responsi- 
bility of organizing the work in the first two states to place it under a 
special officer. The Minnesota plan differs in some respects from that of 
Iowa, where the supervising librarian, who had no central headquarters, 
spent her time between .the several institutions. In Minnesota the work 
was centralized, first in the office of the library commission, and later in 
that of the board of control, and instead of payments for services being 
made directly by each institution, a monthly salary was named; this was, 
under a later plan, charged back, pro rata, at the end of the year. There 
was also provided a central office, where attention might be given to lines 
of work for the benefit of the institutions as a whole. Iowa had a consider- 
able advantage over Minnesota, far outweighing that of the central head- 
quarters, in the fact that it was, from the first, a settled policy, both of the 
Board of Control and of the superintendents, that a sufficient book fund 
should be appropriated yearly for each of the institutions. 

The third state to make provision for the institution libraries was Ne- 
braska. In 191 1 , through the vigorous efforts of Miss Charlotte Templeton, 
secretary of the Library Commission, the legislat\u*e voted a considerable 
increase in the appropriation of the commission, in order to provide books 
for the state institutions and the services of a librarian to have charge of 
the work. Miss Florence Waugh was appointed Librarian of State Institu- 
tions, Miss Nellie Williams succeeding her in 1916. The Nebraska plan 
was radically different from that adopted by either Iowa or Minnesota. 
The institutions provided library rooms and equipment wherever possible, 
and cooperated with the commission in furthering the work; the commis- 
sion provided books and periodicals, amoimting in 1914-16 to $2,250, money 
for binding, printing, and supplies, and for the salary and traveling expenses 
of the supervising librarian. The commission office was the headquarters 
of the librarian of state institutions. 

To summarize briefly: in Iowa, the work was under the direction of the 
Board of Control, and the salary of the supervising librarian was divided 
pro rata; the money secured from visitor's fees to the reformatory and the 
prison was at first a general book f\md, — later, each of these penal insti- 
tutions used a certain amount of its gate receipts for book purchases, and 
each of the other institutions included a special book fimd in its budget. 
In Minnesota, the Library Commission arranged that the organizer should 
divide her time between the public and the institution libraries. The 
Board of Control later took over the work, creating the office of Supervisor 
of Institution Libraries. The salary and traveling expenses of this officer 
were at first paid from the contingent ftmd of the Board of Control, under 
a later policy this was charged back to the institutions at the end of the year. 
There was no settled policy in regard to including a book fund in the annual 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INSTITUTION LIBRARY 

1. The Book Collection and the Book Fund 

That the book collections of the institutions shotdd vary greatly, both 
in size and quality, is to be expected from the fact that few, proportionately, 
have been the result of a progressive policy of acquisition and administra- 
tion; averages for all the institutions of a certain class are therefore of little 
value. Of those which sent replies to a questionnaire in 1916, the following 
have no libraries: eight insane hospitals; eight institutions for the feeble- 
minded; nine for delinquent boys and girls; one reformatory; five prisons; 
nine homes for soldiers; one home for colored children had no funds for 
books, but the superintendent's library was open to the children for an 
hour each day. As Iowa is the only state which has carried out, for a number 
of years, the policy of annual appropriations for the purchase of books for 
each institution, it will be interesting to note the size of these collections. 

Iowa State Institutions* 



1905 
1908 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1916 



Aodbd in 

BlSNNIUM 



5,034 

10,825 

3,206 

3,712 

5,334 

Not yet 

published 



Withdrawn 



1,008 

630 

5,914 

5.376 



Total 

VOLUMSS 



41,909 
50,640 
48,532 
42,135 
40,255 



It is evident that the large number of books discarded each year has 
prevented any perceptible increase in the size of the Iowa libraries. This 
is accounted for by two facts: first, the older libraries are more apt to 
contain many books which should be withdrawn, both because, in the early 
years, they accepted whatever was sent them as donations, and because 
there was no consistent policy for book selection and purchasing; secondly, 
because some of the institutions, particularly the orphans' homes, and 
schools for delinquents, and the reformatory and the prison, give the books 
hard service and necessitate wholesale renewals. Of the 11,290 volumes 
withdrawn in 1910-12 and in 1912-14, over half were from the reformatory 
and prison libraries. It is to be expected that the number of boolcs discarded 
annually will soon decrease, and a point be reached at which the accessions 
will exceed the annual withdrawals. 



> loma Bulieiin of State InstUutioua 7:326-49. 
Iowa State Board of Control, Biennial Report, 1907-8. 1908-10. 1910-12. 1912-14. 
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The type of institution determines whether the library for the officers 
and employees is included in that for the inmates. The hospitals for the 
insane have reference libraHes for the medical staff, comprising works on 
general medicine and those in the special fields of psychiatry and allied 
subjects, as well as journals, transactions, and reports; it has not been the 
custom to include the volumes in this collection in the figures for the general 
libraries of the hospitals. A liberal supply of good reading matter can not 
fail to be appreciated in any institution. The problems of securing inteUi- 
gent and reliable employees is one which all are facing, hence any means 
of furnishing desirable recreation and adding to the good spirit of the 
institution is cordially welcomed by the management. The official staff, 
as well, finds institution life confining and the commimity interests limited. 
Lect\u:cs, music, and theatres are in the cities, often beyond their reach, 
but books are a privilege which can be shared by all alike. 

The two chief needs of the institution libraries are adequate financial 
support and adequate supervision. A regular annual appropriation for 
books is essential to proper growth and service; the libraries which have 
such a fund are those which can show an extensive use of the books. Here 
again, the figures for the Iowa institutions may be quoted, since they cover 
a term of years. 

Iowa State Institutions* 





COLLBCTIONS 


Circulation 


AVSRAGB 

Population 


Employees 


Readers 


1905 
1908 
1910 
1912 
1914 


41,909 
50,640 
48,532 
42,135 
40,255 


200,151 
429,652 
377,482 
520,651 


8.061 
9,580 
8,725 
9,001 
9,309 


1,404 
1,411 
1.507 


2.776 
3,089 
3.183 
3.668 



Circulation 

1914, average circulation, 141.9 volumes per reader. 

Magazines 47.8 per cent 

Fiction 39 . 9 per cent 

Non-fiction 12.2 per cent 

The following table gives the figures for the issues per reader of the 
libraries in eleven of the twenty-five largest cities of the United States, for 
the years 1914-15 or 1915-16. These will show a larger circulation per 
reader, than an average taken from all the public libraries of the country. 

A difference in recording magazine circulation may affect these results 
in favor of the institution libraries, but not to any considerable extent. It 
should not be argued from these figures that the public libraries are failing 

* Iowa Bulletin oj Stai". Institulions 7:326-49. 
Iowa Board of Control. Biennial Report, 1906-8, 1908-10. 1910-12, 1912-14. 
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to reach a proper percentage of their population, but that the inmates of 
the institutions have more time for reading than those outside and fewer 
diversions to fill their leisure hours. 



Philadelphia 
St. Louis . . . 

Boston 

Cleveland . . . 
Baltimore . . . 

Detroit 

Cincinnati . . 
Newark . . . . 
Washington. 

Seattle 

Providence., 



Rbgistbrbd 


Volumes Loanbd 


VOLUMBS PER 


Rbadbrs 


FOR HOMB USB 


Rbadbr> 


165,648 


2,730,173 


16.4 


100,717 


1,690,037 


16.7 


112,199 


1.910,320 


17.0 


163,418 


3,023,156 


18.3 


44,929 


696,111 


15.4 


100.294 


1,491,034 


14.8 


101,132 


1,660,216 


16.5 


62,005 


1,194,817 


19.2 


47,296 


802,998 


16.9 


66,186 


1,369,485 


20.6 


50,090 


945,966 


18.8 



There are five ways in which the institutions at the present time can 
secure a supply of books for their readers. The first, and the only really 
satisfactory method, is the building up of a permanent collection through 
an annual expenditure, with possible additions of some donations which 
are found suitable for the purpose. The sum is not necessarily a large one, 
even that of fifty or seventy-five dollars, wisely expended will show restilts, 
and such results are the basis for future increase. That such a justification 
exists in the minds of the superintendents of Iowa is shown by the following 
replies to an inqtiiry, made in March, 1917: 



1912-14 



Cherokee State Hosi>ital 

Clarinda State Hospital , 

Independence State Hospital. 
Mt. Pleasant SUte HospiUl . . 
Institution for Feeble-minded , 

Industrial School for Boys 

Industrial School for Girls 

Reformatory 

Prison , 



Hospital for Inebriates. . 

Sanatorium 

Soldiers' Home 

Soldiers' Orohans' Home , 
School for the Deaf 



Annual 




Average 


Book and 




Population 


Magazine 


Should Be 


BxcLusivB or 


Fund 




Bmployees 


$250 


$ .50- .60 per cap. 


1.012 


250 


300. -400. 


1.162 


200 


. 20 per cap. 


1.171 


250 


500. 


1.093 
1.350 


150 


1.00 per cap. 


395 


250 


2.00 per cap. 


148 


450 


1.00 per cap. 


675 




1 .00 per cap. 


529 




a mtmmum 




150 




174 
106 




500. 


732 
533 


250 


2.00 per cap. 


215 



The second method of securing books is that in use by the three insane 
hospitals and the two asylums for the chronic insane in Minnesota. Each 
institution contributes an annual sum, in this case $50, with which approxi- 
mately 250 books are purchased by the supervising librarian. Twenty- 
five are sent to each institution in a box which may be used as a bookcase, 



* Ameruan Library Association Bulletin^ vol. 10. Statistics of Libniries. 
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they are kept a month and then sent on in a regular itinerary; at the end 
of the fifth or the sixth month they are added to the permanent collection 
and a new supply is received. By this method, each hospital adds to its 
library fifty, books each year and the patients have the opportunity of using 
two hundred and fifty volumes. Miss Carey says of this collection: 

"As the purpose of the hospital traveling library is to provide recreation and 
change of thought, the books are selected with no other object in view. The collec- 
tions are not educational, except incidentally, nor of special literary value. They are 
made up almost entirely of fiction, with any popular books on the questions of the 
day which may be available, and a few purely humorous books, which are always 
well liked by some of the patients. Additions are chosen, so far as it is financially 
possible, for good print and paper, illustrations, and attractive and serviceable 
binding." 

This plan has proved practicable for other groups of institutions of the 
same type, such as the county sanatoria of Wisconsin. In Oregon, since 
most of the institutions are located in Salem, it has been possible for them 
to provide certain classes of books from their own funds, and to depend 
upon the state library for reference books and those less often called for. 
Since the readers in the institutions have little initiative in procuring the 
books they need, and must depend upon the officers and attendants, this 
method would probably not be successful if the state library were not in 
the same city. 

It has been a practice in some states to depend for books upon the 
traveling libraries of the state library commission, but this method, except 
for a temporary measure, has failed to accomplish results, as shown by 
reports from many of the institutions. These libraries are necessarily 
small, since the collection is never equal to the demand from libraries, 
schools, and study clubs; this fact alone makes it difficult to secure books 
suited to the special problems of the institutions; fifty, seventy-five, and 
even the occasional one hundred volumes a year, can not meet the legiti- 
mate demand for reading material. In the case of one of the insane hospitals 
and two schools for delinquents, the institution has been designated as a 
branch library of a city or county system. There is, of course, a question 
here in regard to the adequate increase of the book collections, and the 
problem of purchasing books adapted to the special class of readers. 

2. The Library Room 

When, in 1905, Mr. Johnson Brigham, state librarian of Iowa, s^d that 
it was desirable that each institution should have a central library and 
reading room, he spoke to a group of superintendents who were already 
building up good-sized book collections and had, in some instances, pro- 
vided for their accommodation. To-day, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska 
have permanent quarters for the libraries in most of the institutions, and 
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Indiana, at least, is not far behind them. Reading rcMDms in educational 
institutions and in those for children are in most cases considered in plan- 
ning the buildings; many of the schools for delinquents have provided 
library rooms; some of the sanatoria for tuberculosis and the hospitals for 
those inj\u*ed in the mines, have set aside rooms for the library. There 
are attractive reading rooms in several of the state insane hospitals, in 
addition to those in the three states mentioned. 

The patient who acted as librarian in one of the Miimesota state hospi- 
tals, wrote repeatedly concerning their need for quiet reading rooms. 

"Each day coming more in contact with the readers, I realize what a library 
means to them. It is in many instances our only soul salvation, and, were I to live 
long enough, I wotdd persevere until I had a building and library, where all readers 
could go and sit off the wards and enjoy brain rest, — a place to read out loud and 
explain the books. Others can not read for fear of strained eyes or mental applica- 
tion."* 

In addition to their reading rooms, the hospitals have book cases in the 
wards or day rooms, where a selection of attractive books may be displayed 
and be frequently renewed. The idea that insane patients would not read 
was strengthened, in most cases, in the hospitals where the same collections 
of uninteresting books remained on the wards for month after month. 

Some institutions for delinquents, and at least one for the feeble-minded, 
prefer the plan of having the book shelves in the living rooms of the cottages. 
There are some advantages in this, if there is a good-sized central library, 
where the collections may be sent for frequent exchange and from which 
special requests may be filled. There is, however, an advantage in the 
atmosphere of a library room and in the possibility of browsing among the 
books and extending acquaintance with them. In all these institutions 
magazines should be freely provided for the wards or the cottage rooms. 

Even the prisons may some day have reading rooms to which the 
trusted men are allowed to go; the Warden at the federal prison at Fort 
Leavenworth would welcome such a plan, and the Warden at Fort Madison, 
Iowa, states that one of his needs is a reading room where a hundred men 
might attend at night. The Warden of the workhouse and reformatory 
of the District of Columbia, thus describes their library room: 

"A rest hall and library, one story, of a capacity for comfortably seating a hundred 
prisoners has been provided, with room for them to promenade from one end of the 
building to the other. All the prisoners are taken care of in this building, after the 
day's work is done and they remain there until bed-time, playing checkers, reading 
the daily newspapers provided by the management, singing, talking, and having 
access to a library of 4,000 good books provided by the Public Library at Washington. 
This building has neither locks nor bars. We have ten paid officers to take care of 
these 600 prisoners."* 

* Letter of June 8. 1915. 

> W. H. Wbittaker, American Prison Associaiion Proceedinga, 1915, 72. 
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3. The Library Service 



As the term institution stands for something more than the population 
and the buildings, so the term library is associated with more than a collec- 
tion of books and the room for housing them. Though the profession of 
librarianship is comparatively new, the present movement toward the 
certification of librarians shows that it is winning recognition, as a definite 
field for which general education and special training are necessary. There 
are to-day, in the several library schools, over 300 students, about one half 
of whom are college graduates, and two of the schools offer a two-year 
course on a graduate basis; a majority of the graduates of these schools 
will go to administrative positions. 

The employment of a trained librarian is an admitted advantage to the 
public and the college library, but it may be questioned whether there is 
equal need for education and training on the library service of the institu- 
tions. The three chief tests of the librarian in the institutions are, — ability 
to select books wisely and purchase them economically; to extend the use 
of the library and to foster the knowledge of books and the desire for read- 
ing; to classify and catalogue the collection; and to install records which 
will show the rate of increase in the size of the collection and in the circu- 
lation of the books. The trained librarian knows how to expend the small 
book fund to the best advantage. This presupposes an acquaintance with 
the regular dealers in the book trade and the discounts which they are able 
to make to the libraries ; with the opportunities for securing books by taking 
advantage of book bargains and seasonal sales at stock-taking time; with 
the publishing houses and the character of the books which they issue; 
with various editions of the same work and their excellence as to type, 
illustrations, and binding; and with the sources of supply for inexpensive 
pictures, to supplement the study of history, geography, literature, nature 
study, and mythology. 

This knowledge is, nevertheless, of far less importance than that neces- 
sary for the selection of the books which shall be read. This requires a 
knowledge of people, as well, and the power to understand their needs and 
realize their point of view. The reader outside may supplement the public 
library by his own purchases, the inmate of the institution is restricted to 
the books which arc already available. No education is ever broad enough 
to afford an adequate knowledge of the books worth while, and the librarian 
is, happily, a student to the end of his days of service. In the varied types 
of the different institutions he will find a test of his powers. The books must 
be readable, for while the purchase of uninteresting books may be a mistake 
in another library, in the small collection of the institution it is a serious 
fault; they must be wholesome and of good tone but not necessarily, except 
those for young people, of real literary merit; they must combine informa- 
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tion and recreation in good proportion; and, finally, the choice must be 
based on an insight into the special needs of the several institutions. It is 
possible, from the experience of those who have studied the problem, to 
formulate a few principles which should govern the choice of books for 
these libraries. The subject of book selection for the deaf and the blind, 
for children, for delinquents, for the feeble-minded, and for the patients 
in the sanatoria, has already been touched upon; the standards for selection 
for the insane and the prisoners may be discussed more thoroughly. In 
neither of these institutions should there be an effort to build up a balanced 
library, both scholarly and comprehensive. Miss Carey, Miss Jones, and 
others have found that the insane are fond of romance and adventure, an 
absorbing book, such as a good detective story, is of value to arouse interest 
and stimulate mental effort; over-emotional, morbid, or depressing books, 
those with religious discussions or touching upon insanity and crimes of 
violence, should be excluded. The humorous book should not be forced 
upon the despondent patient, nor will short stories find many readers, 
though the small book between the novel and the magazine story, is a favor- 
ite with the bed patients. Type, illustrations, and bindings should be 
attractive. It is interesting to note that the insane are readers of travel, 
biography, and history. Dr. Crumbacker of the Independence, Iowa, 
hospital, says: ''It has been a matter of surprise with me to see the interest 
that has developed. With us, I think they read more history and biography 
than the average town or city library gives out. Of course, historical 
novels are largely read."® Dr. Chase, of the Friends Hospital, Philadelphia, 
recommends a varied selection. "A well-selected library, containing books 
of history, travel, biography, essays, poetry, and fiction, and an assorted 
list of current magazines, periodicals, pictorial and daily newspapers, is 
very desirable for patients."^ 

The prisoner has been taken from his home and his community, to be 
released, in most cases, after a short term of imprisonment. He is more 
apt to be weak, untrained, and uncontrolled, than deliberately wicked, and 
the main purpose of his incarceration should be to give him every chance 
for improvement. Says Warden Jones, formerly of the Iowa state prison: 
"To those who declare the object of criminal punishment to be the protec- 
tion of society from the criminal, we say the transformation of the criminal 
into a serviceable member of society is the only effective protection of 
society against him."* 

Whatever the lack of the American prison, as to school facilities and 
training in trades, most of the prisons have libraries of fair size and they 
are thoroughly used. It is a truism that the occupations of a man's leisure 

• W. p. Crumbacker. Iowa Bulletin of State Institutions 16:341. October, 1914. 
Y Menial Medicine and Nursing, 197. 

• N. N. Jones, Iowa Bulletin of StaU Institutions 1:518. 
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hours are the best test of his character and his tastes. It is unfortunate 
that the management should be careful to provide clean entertainments, — 
ball games, motion pictures, concerts, and lectures, and should regard so 
carelessly the worthless and often immoral books which pass freely through 
the cells. Fiction purchased for the prisoners should be read with them 
in mind, for the characters in the books are, in a real sense, companions to 
the readers. The books should not be colorless nor weakly sentimental, nor 
is the conventional happy ending desirable. These men are not innocent, — 
they know the facts of life; temptation, sin, and retribution are not to be 
covered up or hinted at, or used to point a moral. If the officials of most of 
the prisons would delegate to the secretary of the library commission, or 
to some other Ubrarian in the state, the task of eliminating objectional 
and unreadable books, and would provide funds for the purchase of good 
strong fiction, interesting biography, travel, history, technical books, books 
to aid in teaching English, and books on citizenship, they would find it an 
investment which paid for itself many times over, in the returns of good 
discipline and the promise of better citizenship. 

The public librarian of the present day does not consider his most 
important task done when the books have been selected, ptirchased, and 
prepared for the shelves. There still remains the duty of making them 
living forces in the commimity, the delightful task of developing an interest 
in reading and suggesting new lines of study. For reader and librarian 
alike, there is the stimulus of mental growth. So, in the institution library, 
there is the same possibility of personal service to the readers: books must 
be chosen with special readers in mind; others must be encouraged to browse 
in new pastures; interest may be aroused by reading aloud; reading courses 
may be planned; and material gathered for debates or for essays, or for the 
teachers. 

This is the work which the librarian and the teacher must share; it is 
the field in which the teacher-librarian has so successfully advanced the 
interests of the institution library ; the two essential requisites are a knowl- 
edge and a love of books, and a genuine interest in the readers. Dr. Apple- 
gate of the Mt. Pleasant hospital, Iowa, comments upon the need for care 
in guiding the reading of the insane, and adds, "If the librarian does not 
know the books she is giving out, I believe she will not have much success 
in accomplishing good in our hospitals for the insane."* 

Dr. A. C. Hill, inspector of prison schools in New York State, in a paper 
read before the American Prison Association, said of the prison librarian: 

"No one in the prison has a greater responsibility upon him than the one who buys 
the books and puts them into the hands of prisoners. It is not a task to be lightly 
undertaken or carelessly performed . . . The school proper teaches the men to 

• C. B. Applegate, Iowa BulUtin cf SUU InstUuticns 6:336. October, 1914. 
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read and gives them a start in the use of the art. Then the librarian continues the 
work by suggesting and providing food for the minds and imaginations ... He has 
a tremendous responsibility and should be well informed, tactful, and conscientious. 
A trained and reliable librarian is nowhere more needed than in a prison library."^* 

Finally, we have the plea of a patient in one of the insane hospitals: 

"We do so need soul built up here and something to start a train of good thought 
and cheer-up amusement. It does seem as if the state could hire a good, beautiful, 
strong woman to be librarian here, whose duties it would be, not alone to tend books, 
but go on the flats, see that the patients received books, read to them, cheer them, 
and provide intellectual entertainments. Each dining room could be used, have a 
reading hour and story hour."" 

Another duty of the institution librarian is the organization of the 
library and the installation of proper records. There is a system of classi- 
fication which permits of infinite expansion without reniunbering; it is, 
moreover, a system in general use in libraries and a familiarity with it will 
prove a service to one who endeavors to continue the habit of reading after 
leaving the institution. The essential records are: the catalogue which tells 
what books are in the library; the shelf list, which serves both as an inven- 
tory record and an index of subjects; the accession book, in which all 
volumes are entered as they are purchased; the checking file of the receipt 
of periodicals ; and the loan record of individuals to whom books are charged 
out, which forms the basis for compiling statistics of circulation. 

These records serve other ends as well; they show the strength and the 
weakness of the collection, the lines along which it should be built up; 
they show what books are not read, and should therefore be discarded, or 
some effort made to create an interest in them; they record the amoimts 
spent for fiction and for non-fiction; and they afford a basis of comparison 
with the statistics of other libraries. The institution which does not keep 
a careful record of the growth of the library and the extent of its use, is 
unable to render a proper cost-acco\mting for this expenditure of the public 
money; the institution library which is locked during most of the week, 
and intermittently or carelessly administered, is making poor returns for 
the money invested. 

Since the efficient institution library has, in addition to a regular book 
fund, a provision for continuous and intelligent supervision, the question 
arises as to whether this service should be performed by a state supervisor; 
by a resident trained librarian who has no other duties; by an officer or 
employee who has this duty in addition to regular full-time work; or by 
one of the inmates of the institution, a patient, a member, or a pupil. 

The supervising librarian comes to the institution with the prestige 
which a state oflScial enjoys; she is not only the representative of a state 

tt A. C. Hill, American Prison Association Proegedings, 1913, 161. 
" Letter of September 15. 1915. 
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board, but has had training and experience in her own profession and thus 
has the confidence and cooperation of the institution officers. Through 
her knowledge of the needs of the library, she is able to strengthen the 
collection by the addition of new books, the replacement of those which 
are worn out, and the discarding of others which are tmsuitable; by classi- 
fication and the installation of records, the collection may be made usable. 
A special advantage lies in the fact that the assistance given by the inmates 
of the institution is of value to them as well as to the library. Aid in 
preparing books for circulation, in making records, in binding and mending, 
affords a real educational opportimity and a light and agreeable occupa- 
tion to those who are not able to perform other tasks. The visit of the 
supervising librarian is often made the occasion of talks on books and 
reading; Miss Carey's suggestion of ten years ago, of required literature 
courses in the schools and courses in reading for the prisoners, would seem 
to offer great possibilities. Warden Robert W. McClaughry, then at Joliet, 
commended such courses in a paper read before the American Prison 
Association in 1898." 

Nor does the interest of the supervisor fail to extend to reading privi- 
leges for the officers and employees, though, as the fimds are limited, the 
library can not be selected with their needs as the first consideration. It 
is possible to provide new and popular books through the so-called "rental 
collection," in use in many public libraries. A sum of money is advanced, 
with which new books are purchased, which are loaned for a small daily 
fee, usually two cents. When a book has paid for itself, the rental fee is 
abolished; magazines may be circulated in the same way. 

The medical libraries in the hospitals need careful organization, cata- 
logues and other records are necessary, and reports, journals, and pamphlet 
material must be filed. The proper care of such a library requires the 
constant supervision of an educated person trained in library methods. 
Another important development is the courses given in the nurses' train- 
ing course suggested by Miss Carey in 1913.*' Such courses in literature 
and art were first given by Miss Jones at the McLean Hospital in 1913, 
and continued since, with the addition of one on current events. 

"Since the hospitals are not able to select for their training schools only those 
nurses who are already well educated, obviously the next best thing to do is to try to 
give them, during their period of training, a broader culture and a wider knowledge 
of the things which make for companionship . . . These courses have proved very 
successful. The nurses have responded with an enthusiasm wliich has made the 
giving of these lectures a delight, and the effect was immediately felt upon the wards. 
Nurses read more and better books, and they have interested the patients in the 
lectures so that many of them have been roused from their lethargy to help, criticize. 



IS C. R. Henderson, Penal and Rtformalory InstitutionSt 184. 
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and supplement the nurses' notes from their broader knowledge. To many of the 
nurses a new world of books and pictures has been opened. "^^ 

The course on books and reading included twelve lessons: 

1. Use of the library: arrangement of the books; method of charging 

books. 

2. Reference books, periodicals and newspapers. 

3. Getting patients to read; what to avoid, what to suggest; reading 

aloud. 

4. Books on history, biography, art, economics, sociology. 

5. Outdoor books; games and occupations; handicrafts. 
6- 9. Fiction. 

10-12. Poetry.i*^ 

Perhaps the best endorsement of the work of the supervising librarian 
lies in the action taken by the superintendents of the Iowa institutions, 
asking that such an officer be again appointed, after the work had lapsed for 
three years. Some two years after the organization of the work in Iowa, 
the Board of Control wrote to the superintendents, requesting their opinions 
in regard to its value. 

'*The head of one institution thought that such work was not necessary, that he 
was capable of doing the work, but if there was to be a state librarian. Miss Carey 
was the one for the place. The other fourteen were warm in their praise for the work, 
several letters from the hospitals for the insane spoke of the remedial effects of the 
work ol the library on the patients. All these institutions regarded the work very 
highly."" 

At the conference shortly before the work was resumed, several of the 
superintendents voiced their appreciation of the value of the supervising 
librarian to their institutions: 

''There is not anything about our institutions that can be made more valuable 
than our libraries, yet without some one technically and intellectually fitted to look 
after that department of the institution it will not receive the encouragement it 
should have, and will not be used as it should be, and will not be a factor in doing 
good that it should do ... It was particularly noticeable that some of the boys 
increased very much in their progress in study, after the idea of reading was encouraged 
and brought out as it was when we expected Miss Carey to come regularly, who knew 
how to talk to us, and how to advise us in the matter of the best books to read, and 
the way to read them."*^ 

"I have never in my experience in hospital work seen anything like the progress 
in library development which was made in our institution and other institutions 
of the state, during the time we had a general librarian, and I suspect that the other 
superintendents will agree with me in saying, that the last two years without this 
supervising head we have made little or no progress. We have done well if we have 

14 Edith Kathleen Jones, Amtrican Journal of Insanity 72:298. 

»/6Mf., 301-3. 
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17 W. L. Kuter. Iowa BuUetin of State Institutions 13:126-27. 1911. 
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kept up to the standard that was evolved during the time that we had a librarian, 
and I think it behooves each and every one of us to restore that condition if we can."^* 

There is, as yet, no state or federal institution which employs a librarian 
who has had training in a library school. The McLean Hospital, where 
Miss Jones has filled the position since 1904, is a private institution. It 
would seem as if a state hospital, which is an institution for scientific 
research as well as for custodial care, might consider the appointment of 
such an oflScer, to divide her time between the library for the patients, and 
the reference collection for the use of the medical staff. The medical jour- 
nals, the transactions and bulletins of societies, and the reports of other 
institutions, should be checked as they are received, and note made of 
articles of special interest to any member of the staff. A record should be 
kept as these are issued to anyone, and at the end of the year they should 
be carefully collated and prepared for binding. The pamphlet material 
of value should be filed in boxes or placed in binders upon the shelves. The 
case records require careful filing and supervision, and, if the hospital issues 
any publications, there would be need for editing and indexing. A trained 
librarian is supposed to be fairly familiar with physiological and chemical 
terms and with foreign languages, and hence able to collect material for 
reports or papers, by consulting the indexes to journals. This work, in 
addition to that for the patients and the courses given in the training class, 
should eventually take the full time of a trained librarian; if the library 
were small and developing slowly, the position might be combined with 
that of the teacher of kindergarten, or handicrafts. 

Such a combination of teacher and librarian offers great possibilities in 
the institutions for the feeble-minded, for delinquents, the schools and 
hospitals for children, and those for the blind and the deaf, and even the 
prisons, as well; in several such institutions, the teacher who gives part- 
time library service has attended a short six-weeks course offered by the 
library commission. This is an excellent beginning, an augury of the time 
when there will be a general demand for some one with more training along 
the lines of book selection and the use of reference books, and with a knowl- 
edge of books in various lines, particularly literature for children. 

In many of the institutions to-day an employee,^— the stenographer, or 
mail clerk, or telephone operator, — gives the library what time can be spared 
from regular daily duties. An officer who has a knowledge and love of books 
will be interested in building up a good collection, but it is needless to say 
that there are usually few hovirs available for studying the needs of the 
library or for widely extending its influence. 

There is occasionally an inmate who has had a good general education, 
and is familiar with books; such a person will do excellent work under a 
supervising librarian. Without such supervision this plan is seldom success- 
it W. p. Crumbacker. Iowa Bulletin of State Institutions 13:127. 191 1. 
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ful, for the term of service is rarely continuous, either by reason of illness 
or of a short period in residence. "The problem of library service in the 
hospital," said Miss Carey, in 1907, "is the attendant." There is to-day 
the same problem of enlisting the aid of the employee who is not interested 
in extending the tise of the library; the librarian who can overcome this 
indifference must have the authority of a regular officer of the institution. 



CHAPTER V 

ACTIMTIES OF LIBRARY ASSOCLVTIOXS IX REGARD 

TO IXSTITUTIOX LIBRARIES 

The first recognition on the part <^ librarians that the institution 
Ubraries were a new and important field of service, came in 1907, when, at 
the conference of the American Library Association, Miss Carey read a 
paper on the work as initiated and carried on in Iowa. As a result of the 
interest aroused, the League of Library Commissions, meeting at the same 
time, appointed a Committee on Library Work in State Institutions. At 
the meeting of the league in 1908,^ the connnittee reported that it had sent 
a questionnaire to the commissions of the several states, asking what 
attempts had been made to cooperate with the officials of their institutions. 
Twenty-eight commissions replied: — in one state, books were purchased 
for special traveling libraries to be sent to the institutions; five commissions 
gave frequent assistance or advice; ten had attempted cooperation, two 
reporting that their offers had been received with indifference, and two 
that their aid had not been welcomed; twelve had made no effort to approach 
the management of the institutions. In most institutions they all agreed 
there was no financial provision for purchasing books or administering the 
library. 

In 1909, at the meeting of the league,* the committee, in its second and 
final report, emphasized the great demand for books on the part of the 
iimiates of the institution, who lacked the means of initiating better 
library facilities. It, therefore, recommended that the commissions should 
make every effort to get in touch with the institutions, and suggested 
several methods of approach. They should secure statistics of the institu- 
tion libraries and include the figures of accessions and book circulation 
among those of the other libraries of the state; librarians should visit the 
institutions and, if opportimity arose, give brief talks on books; they 
should send to them, as to the public libraries, the monthly numbers of 
the American Library Association Book List, a selection of the new books 
recommended for purchase, with descriptive annotations; they should 
offer help in book selection and book buying, and should volimteer to send 
traveling libraries to the institutions, especially to the insane hospitals. 

At the meeting at which this report was presented, Mrs. Percival 
Sneed, of the Georgia library commission, asked that a committee be 
appointed to consider the question of libraries of the federal prisons; the 
warden of the Atlanta penitentiary, she said, had spoken at a recent meeting 

U fiuricaH Library Association BtUUiin 2 :3 1 2*13. 1908. 
*/Wtf., 3:339-41. 1909. 
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in regard to the library needs of his institution. A Committee on Libraries 
in Federal Prisons was appointed, and made its first report in 1910.' It 
had commimicated with the wardens, receiving the information that the 
government had made no appropriation for books at the Atlanta prison; 
that, at the Fort Leavenworth penitentiary, additions were made "as often 
as there are funds to buy books"; and that the library of the prison at 
McNeill Island, Washington, had no financial support except from visitors. 
As the federal prisons were under the control of the Department of Justice, 
the committee com.municated with the Attorney-General, suggesting the 
need of financial support, and adequate supervision for prison libraries. 
The Acting Attorney-General replied that in his opinion the appropriation 
was sufficient, the administration of the libraries satisfactory, and any 
change in the policy of the department was neither "necessary or advisable." 
The committee closed the report with the suggestion that librarians be asked 
to visit the institutions, to confer with the wardens in regard to the proper 
library standards for the organization and supervision of the book collec- 
tions. 

The second report of the committee, at the meeting of the league in 
1911,* stated that each institution had been visited by a librarian, who had 
reported to the committee as follows: 

"At Leavenworth, the warden was anxious to improve conditions, and gave 
the visitor permission to withdraw some objectionable books. Each cell contained 
two men, and the electric light was so arranged that the man in the lower berth could 
not see to read; the warden was anxious to have a reading room to which trusted 
men might be sent. There was no fixed appropriation for books, no new magazines 
were subscribed for, and there was no prison school. At Atlanta there was a school, 
but there were no funds to purchase books for the general library. At McNeill 
Island, practically all the books were donated, there were few, if any, purchases." 

The committee had already been in correspondence with the Acting 
Attorney-General, who wrote, in January, 1911: 

"The Attorney-General is empowered to incur such expenses for library books 
as he deems proper and advisable. Under this sub-appropriation the Attorney- 
General is authorized to purchase as many books, as in his judgment are required. 
Should the appropriation be found at any time insufficient for the purchase of an 
ample supply of books, the Department, in submitting its estimates of appropria- 
tions to Congress, would ask for an increase in the sub-appropriation. It has never 
been found advisable as yet, to ask for any increase for this purpose, and I am of the 
opinion that no increase is necessary." 

He wrote again in February : 

"Some time ago the attention of Congress was called to the necessity of providing 
teachers for the prison schools, but Congress did not accede to the request, and we 
have at present no school teachers in the prison, other than the chaplain, and now 
and then a guard who is more or less accomplished in teaching." 

«/M<f.. 4:734-38. 1910. 
* Ibid., 5:206-10. 1911. 
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In commenting upon this statement the report said: 

"While the Hhrary can he of great value in an ednrational fc y s t e m in the peni- 
tentiaries, its usefulness is nowise dependent on sudi a system . . . the reading 
of recreational and inspirational hooks alone would more than compensate the peni- 
tentiary for their cost, and there are hundreds of prisoners of education who are not 
dependent upon a special system for the enjoyment of reading. The greatest value 
of the hooks will not he secured until they are in charge of skilled persons, who can 
sdect them most int^ligently and make their contents accessible througjh modem 
Hhrary methods; but it is a disgrace that a wealthy nation should limit the reading 
even of its prisoners to books that are filthy and in rags and which are largely r\%^v%t*^ 
contributions by visitors." 

At the meeting of the league in 1912,' the committee report stated that 
the Department of Justice had ordered printed catalogues to be issued for 
the book collections at Atlanta and McNeill Island. The McNeill list 
showed the inadequacy of the library and the great lack of books of any 
real value. The Attorney-General then wrote to the secretary of the 
American Library Association, asking for a list of $100 worth of books, 
excluding fiction, to supplement the library at McNeill Island. At the 
request of the secretary the librarian at Tacoma visited the penitentiary 
and made a choice of books not represented in the collection. Reports 
from the prisons showed that at Atlanta all books bought from the general 
fund were school books, magazines that were either subscribed for by 
prisoners or sent by their friends; magazines for the library at Leavenworth 
were obtained in the same way; the warden at McNeill had secured about 
fifty magazines by soliciting them from the publishers. 

During the discussion which followed the report, consideration was 
given to a plan to introduce into Congress a bill to provide adequate 
library facilities for the prisons. It was finally decided to endeavor to 
secure the cooperation of the American Prison Association, as well as to 
have personal interviews with the Attorney-General, in order to present 
the necessity for a more liberal financial policy. The need of a buying list 
for prison libraries was also discussed at the meeting. 

The fourth and final report of the committee was made at the 1913 
meeting of the league.* As the result of personal action by librarians, there 
had been a prospect that the budget of the Department of Justice wotild 
include at least twenty-five himdred dollars each for the prisons at Atlanta 
and Leavenworth, and five hundred dollars for that at McNeill Island. 
The effort to secure this increase was, however, imsuccessfut. 

The New York Library Association has had a standing Committee on 
Prison Libraries since 1909. At the meeting of the association in 1912, a 
session was given over to the discussion of libraries in penal institutions. 

• American Library Association BnOttin 6:324-28. 1912. 
•/M.. 7:374. 1913. 
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The report of the committee, presented at this time,^ recommended that an 
effort be made to secure a legislative act, creating the office of supervising 
librarian for state institutions. At the meeting of the succeeding year,* 
the Association voted to recommend to the State Prison Conmiission the 
appointment of a library inspector for penal institutions. The chairman 
of the State Prison Commission requested the state library to investigate 
the libraries in penal institutions; as a result of this survey the committee 
submitted to the Prison Reform Commission a report, closing with a request 
for an increase in the appropriation for the libraries, the printing of a buying 
list of books for the prisons, and the appointment of a supervising inspector, 
as well as a competent civil librarian, for such institutions. The Prison 
Reform Commission accordingly recommended to the Governor that 
attention be given to improving the libraries of penal institutions, and that 
their administration be placed imder the state library. No legislative act 
authorizing the appointment of a supervisor has yet been passed, but the 
state library, at the request of the Prison Reform Commission, has prepared a 
list of books for prison libraries, the first section of which was issued in 1916. 

The efforts of the American Library Association for institution libraries, 
have been along other lines than an attempt to secure legislation or appro- 
priations. In 1913, the association published a list entitled, A Thousand 
Books for the Hospital Library, compiled by Miss Jones of the McLean 
Hospital, with additions and annotations by the institution librarians of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska. This was intended to serve as a buying 
list, as well as an aid to nurses in suggesting means of interesting their 
patients in reading; it was sold, like the other publications of the association 
at a price which merely covered the cost of publication. 

In 1915, the executive board of the association appointed a Committee 
on Library Work in Hospitals and Charitable and Penal Institutions. One 
member of the committee has published and distributed several articles 
on libraries in insane hospitals, the most important of which was a syllabus 
on a course in books and reading for a nurses' training class; in addition, 
she edited for some m6nths a department on institution libraries for the 
magazine, The Modern Hospital. The chairman of the committee took 
charge of the section meeting on institution libraries at the 1916 Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, at which the results of a survey of the institu- 
tion libraries of the United States were presented. A Manual for Institution 
Libraries was prepared by another member, and published by the American 
Library Association. This attempted to present in practical form the stand- 
ard methods of library practice, which were adapted to conditions in insti- 
tutions. The committee has made a collection of pictures of institution 
libraries, to be used at state charities and corrections conferences, and as a 
reference collection to be loaned to superintendents or to others interested. 

' New York LUnarUs 3:230-33. 1913. 
• iM<f., 4:144-47. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTITUTION 

LIBRARY 

It seems certain that in the futtire development of the institution 
libraries, they will be imder either the board of control or the library 
commission, or a similar agency. If placed imder the library commission, 
the work has the advantage of continuity with the other library interests 
of the state: the executive oflScer of the commission is alive to the possibility 
of further service and the connection promises permanency, a cooperation 
in the use of books and other collections, and the influence of accepted 
standards in regard to records and equipment. On the other hand, if the 
institutions have been placed under the board of control it would seem that 
the supervision of the institution libraries might well be considered the 
duty of an officer of the board; in either case there should be a supervisor, 
whose authority should come from the board of control. 

Realizing the special problems of the institutions, the superintendents 
in Iowa, in 1905, and again in 1911, urged the selection of a woman for the 
oflSce. The reformatory and the prison are the only institutions where a 
different choice might be urged; experience has shown that the solution 
lies in the appointment of a woman of maturity and judgment, as well as 
education and training, and experience in her chosen field. In order to 
secure such an incumbent of the office, the salary paid should range from 
$1,500 to $2,000 per annum. 

Both economy and efficiency would be increased if suitable headquarters 
were furnished and the work was centralized. It is an advantage to buy 
books in the open market, and a considerable saving could be effected in 
the book fimd of each institution, if the latest publications were purchased 
from a library agent and other books obtained at sales or by personal visits 
to second-hand dealers. The office equipment should include the usual 
lists which aid in book selection, and might well have a union list of the 
books in all the institutions, to prevent duplication in buying and to aid 
in building up weak departments. There should be samples of library 
ftimishings and supplies, such as magazine binders, newspaper files, book 
supports, and similar equipment. This plan would presuppose office room 
and clerical and other assistance when necessary. 

The library of such institutions should be a separate department, recog- 
nized in its budget by a regular annual appropriation, and the statistics of 
its growth and use included in the annual report of the superintendent. 
There should be a minimum of one thousand voliunes for each institution. 
As was suggested by Miss Carey at the Iowa quarterly conference in 
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December, 1916, the penal institutions which receive visitors' fees, and are 
also provided with able-bodied workers of sound mentality, might build up 
a collection of books in foreign languages and the technical trades, to be 
loaned, as need arose, to the other libraries. One institution might imder- 
take the binding of all the magazines, another the care of a joint collection 
of victrola records, music scores, and pictures. 

In the insane hospital, at least, and eventually in most of the institu- 
tions, a trained librarian should administer the local collection, giving in 
most cases part-time service to the school. The assistance of the inmates 
should be sought, not only for the practical value of their service, but also 
on accoimt of the benefit they will derive from such employment. 

What after all is the real justification for an interest in the institution 
libraries on the part of both the officials, and the public which supports the 
institutions? Miss Carey, who has done more than anyone else to arouse 
this interest, has stated it thus:^ 

"It is not that books may be bought from time to time or that they may be taken 
care of according to the latest methods; it is not that accurate statistics may be had 
at a moment's notice, or that the library may make as good a showing as other depart- 
ments, but it is that the use of books may increase, and not only that more people 
may read, but that they may read better books individually; it is that the reading 
habit may be incorporated into the life of each resident in an institution; that no 
person set apart from society may be denied any privilege connected with books or 
derived from them, which the freest, richest, happiest, or best citizen enjoys else- 
where. Books are perhaps the only things of which this may be possible in institu- 
tions. Pood, clothing, shelter, — these may be, and are . . . good and adequate, 
but they can not be the best in existence, from the nature of the case. But of books, 
the very best are as easily provided in a hospital as in a palace, in a school for feeble- 
minded as in a university, for the merit of a book does not lie in the costliness of its 
binding or in any outward sign of excellence." 



> Miriam B. Cany. Iowa BuUain of State Institutions 13:86. 1911. 
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